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centre of thé garden, and to business. When ail are seated and 
expectant, the Ass brays ont silence, quite needlessly, as the only 
audible sound was caused by a Flea sneezins^ in bis ear. His supporters 
had prepared a speech fo/him, and his assurance, gravity, and weight 
obtained him a hearing. It was wbispered that the honourable 
member was about to move that his ancieht policy of progressing 
backward should be steadily kept in view. The orator, so adjusting 
his ears as to catch the faintest murmur of applause, flourished his tail 
impressively, and proceeded — 

** Fellow-quadrupeds, and brother brutes of ail climes and conditions^ 
the question of the Presidency of this noble Assembly is one of primary 
importance. In order to lift the burdens from your backs, as the lineal 
descendant of Balaam's ass, I offer myself as candidate for the position, 
hedged round as it is with difficulty and danger. It is needless to 
remind you of the hereditary attributes which qualify me for the office 
of Président — firmness verging on obstinacy, patience under affliction,, 
and a rooted détermination to kick against ail opposition." Hère the 
speaker was interrupted by the Wolf, who protested against the 
presumption of this slave of man. Stung to the heart, the honourable 
Ass was about to indulge his time-honoured habit of kicking up his 
heels, when he was called to order by the Bear. 

" Brothers/' said the Bear, " let not the beat of party feeling, added 
to the stifiing air of Paris, compel me to return to my native dimb, the 
North Pôle. There my suffering bas been gre^t, but in the Arctic 
Circle I can grin and lear it as becomes my nature. Hère, in a circle 
so refined, such brawling is only fît for raen whose fiery tempers dry 
up the fountain of their love." The Seal trembled at the sound of the 
dreaded voice. 

The Lion roared and restored order, while the Fox unobserved 
slipped into the tribune, and in a brief but subtle speech so eulogised 
the Mule — who carried a useful appendage in the shape of a bell — that 
he was chosen Président. 

The Mule takes the chair, and the tinkling of his bell is foUowed by 
silence broken for an instant by the Watch-dog — who fancied himself 
at his master's door — gruffly inquiring, " Who's there ? " 

The Wolf casts a scornful glance at the poor confused brute. 

The Parroquet and Cat, preparing quills supplied by the Goose, 
seat themselves at the table as Secretaries. 

The Lion ascends the tribune with imposing gravity; "shaking 
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the dewdrops from his mane," he denoances in a voice of thander the 
tyranny of mankind, and continues : **There is but one way of escape 
open for ail ! Fly with me to Africa, to the sweet solitudes of bound- 
less déserts and primeval forests, where we can hold our own against 
the inroads of degenerate humanity ! Far from sheltering walls man 
is powerless against the noble animais I see around me. Cities are 
men's refuge, and few there are of the lion-hearted among them, if I 
may use the expression " [ironical cheers from the Tiger], " who would 
meet us face to face in our native wilds." The speaker concluded 
with a glowing picture of the proud independence of animal life in 
Afrîca. 

The Eléphant advocated émigration to Central Africa. ''It is a 
land/' said he, '^ where teeth and tusks are excellent passports, and 
where every traveller ought to carry his own trunk fuU of water." 
This latter remark was objected to by the Hippopotamus, who held 
that water would be more useful if left in swamps and rivers. 

Hereupon the Dog protested that nothing could equal city life, and 
was put down by the Tiger, Wolf, and Hyaena. As for the Tiger, with 
a terrifie howl he leaped into the tribune bellowing out, " War I blood ! 
Nothing short of the utter extermination of man will establish the 
security of the Animal Kingdom. Great gênerais seize great occasions. 
Did not Rabbits undermine Tarragonal Did not liquor conquer 
Alexander the Great? The doom of the human race is sealed, its 
world-wide sway ended ! The savage despots hâve driven us from our 
homes, hewn down our forests, bumed our jungles, ploughed up our 
prairies, scooped out the solid world to build their begrimed cities, 
lay their railroads, warm their thin blood, roast our flesh for food. 
Torturing, slaying, and playing the devil right and left, men hâve 
trod the skins of my ancestors under foot, wom our claws and teeth as 
talismans, poisoned us, imprisoned us, dried and stuffed us, and set us 
to mimic our bold natures beside mummies in muséums. Down with 
them, I say ! Down with the tyrants ! " Hère the orator paused, he 
caught sight of a tear glistening in the eye of a lamb, his teeth 
watered, and his claws crept out at sight of this gentle tribute to his 
éloquence. 

" Well may you weep, sweet one. He, man, robbed your mother of 
her fleece to clothe his guilty limbs, stole her life and devoured her, 
head and ail. But why recall our wrongs ? Is it not enough that he 
deprived us of our birthright ? The world was ours before his ad vent, 
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and he brought witli him misery, confusion, death ! " The Tiger con- 
cluded with an appeal to ail beaats of prey to fight for liberty. 

An old Eace-horse, now a poor hack, begged permission to Bay a 
few Word s. 

" Noble beasta, I muât oonfesa myself more familiar with aporting 
life tban politics, or with the questions under discussion. I hâve, in 
my day, lived in clover; latterly the neglect and brutality of my 
human taskmasters bave caused me much sufiering. I am descended 
from a noble stock, the bluest blood of the turf circulâtes in my veina; 
but alas I I disappointed my first owners, and was saon sent adrift ou 
the TTorld. I was yoked in the last Koyal Mail ou the road, and 
eamed my hay gallantly, until the accursed raUways ruined my 
prospects. I beg humbly to move the abolition of steam fcraffic, and 
that the inâuential members of Congress should send me to grass, that 
I may end my days in the green fields, enjoying some State sinécure. 
Dépend upon it, no one is more deseiring of your sympathy and sup- 
port than the reduced member of a noble family." 

The Président vas so moved by this appeal, that he lefb the chair, 
. aonouncing an interval of ten minutes. 




The tinkle of the bell summons the delegates to their places which 
they take with a promptitude that bears witness to their ^eal 
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The Nightingale alights on the tribune, and in a gush of melody 
prays for bluer heavens and serener nights. He is called to order, as, 
not-vfithstl&iding the purity of his notes, he had proposed no tangible 
measure of reform. The Ass takes exception to the songster's low 
notes, as wanting in asinine richness. 

A modest Camel from Mecca proposes that men should be taught to 
use their legs in place of the backs of higher animais. This proposai 
is greeted with the applause of equine animais, including the Président, 
^ho^ discovering that the claims of this distinguished foreigner had 
been overlooked, inquires as to the future of Turkish finance. 

The Camel replies with much good sensé, " There is one God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet !'* 

The Pig hère gave it out as her opinion that trouble will never end 
until men are compelled to abjure the faith of Mahomet, respect Pigs, 
supply unlimited food and drink, and abolish sanitary law, so as to 
give nature free scope to expand. 

An old Boar — accused by his foes of wandering about farmyards — 
complimented the Pig on her good taste, suggesting, at the same time, 
that the absence of sanitary law might tend to poison the political 
atmosphère. Mrs. Pig protested against insinuations caJculated to mix 
np piggeries with politics. 

The Fox, who had been taking notes, ascended the tribune and 
commenced — 

" It is with great satisfaction that I rise to offer one or two remarks 
on the able speeches of the honourable members of this Congress. 
Before reviewing the varions propositions, I take this opportunity of 
45aying, that never throughout my diplomatie career hâve I witnessed 
harmony more perfect. Never has there been a more profound display 
of unanimity of sentiment than in the wagging tails of this wise 
assembly. The tail is the chief attribute coveted by man. [* Kight 
you are,' growled an old Sporting-dog]. That by the way ; to return 
to business, nothing could be nobler than the proposai of the Lion to 
establish and défend our animal commonwealth in Africa. It must 
net, howcver, be forgotten that that continent is distant, and inac- 
cessible to many useful members of the Congress, industrial animais, 
who might succumb to savage warfare or malaria. 
' " The allusion of the Dog to the joys of city life is not without 
interest ; but he is the slave of man. Mark his collar, inscribed with 
some barbarous name ! " The subject of comment scratches his ear, and 
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the Mockmg-bird observes tbato bis ears must bave been cropped to 
imîtate man. 

"For an instant — camed away by the tide of bis éloquence — I 
shared tbe ardour of tbe Tiger, and almost lent my voice to the war- 
cry. War is very good for those wbo escape ; but it leaves in its train 
orphans and widows to be provided for by the survivors. Therefore 
it is not an unmixed good, more especially as right does not always 
triumph. 

" The reasoning of the Pig is both good and bad, and like that of 
the Boar, is more calculated to affect pork than progress. 

" I take you ail to witness that peace, war, and liberty are alike 
impossible for aJl. We are ail agreed that evil exists somewhere, and 
that something must be done. [Loud cheers.] I bave now the 
honour to propose a new, untried remedy. [Great excitement.] 
The only reasonable, lawful, and sacred course to follow is to 
struggle for knowledge. Why not take a leaf from human expérience, 
and employ the Press to make known our wants, aspirations, customs, 
and usages, our public and private life. 

" Naturalists imagine they bave done ail when they bave analysed our 
blood, and endeavoured to fînd out the secret of our noble instinct 
from our physical organisation. 

" We alone can relate our griefs, our patience under suffering, and our 
joys — joys so rare to créatures on which the hand of man bas pressed so 
heavily/' The speaker paused to conceal bis émotion. He continued : 
" Yes, we must publish our wrongs. 

" A Word to the ladies. The circle which they most adom is that 
of home, and to them must we look for information — jotted down in 
leisure-honrs — on domestic subjects. Let them eschew politics. A 
lady politician is a créature to be avoided. I bave further to crave 
the indulgence of this noble assembly in submitting the foUowing 
articles — 



"Article ist — It is proposed to vote unlimited funds to carry out the 
*Illustrated Public and Private History of Animais,' the funds to be 
învested in Turkish Securities and Peruvian Bonds." 

A Member of the Left proposes to take charge of the money-bag. 
The Mole suggests that the funds should be sunk in certain dark 
mining companies, of which he is an active director. 

This proposai is negatîved by the Codfisb, who is of opinion that 
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they would be safer at the bottom'of tlie eea, aa molehUls hâve 
hitherto proved unremunerative. A Hen came forward with her 
Ghickens, saying, as she had a number oF Itttle bills standing open, 
and wMcb must be bonoured, she would take part of tbe coin aa a 
temporaiy loan, and do her best to lay golden e^s. 

Tbis suggestion was i-eferred to a sélect cotnmittee, and hère tbe 
matter dropped. 

" Article îi. — The Journal of the Animais muât combat ignorance and bad 
faith, the joint enemies of truth. The entire matter to be edited by oom- _ 
pètent brutes, in order to tlisarm criticism. 

" Article yî. — Men must be employed to perfonn the drodgeiT of printing. : 
" Article ^ih. — The Fos muât find an intelligent philanthropie publishei." 

Hère the Fox ahook bis bead dolefally, and said he would try. " I 
hâve," he continued, " imposed on rayself the severest taak of ail, as the 
profits of publication must, for a long time, be absorbed in corrections, 
discounts, and advertising." 

A vote of confidence passed in favour of tbe speaker's integrity and 
ability closed tbe proceedings. Before tbe Aasembly broke up, it was 
announced, amid loud applause, that the Ape, Fairoquet, and Village 
Cock would enter at once on their duties as Editors in Gbief of the 
" Public and Private Lives of Animais," and tbat tbe work would open 
witb the " History of a Hare." 
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Hl^TORY OF A HaRE. 



WRITTEN FROM DICTATION BY THE MAGPIE. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

In which the Magpie begins. — Some preliminary reflections by the Anthor 
of tliis bistory. — The Hare is made prisoner. — The Hare's theory of 
courage. 

One day last week, as I stood on the branch of an old tree, medi- 
tating on the closing lines of a poem I was about to dedicate to my 
race, my attention was arrested by a Leveret running at fuU speed 
across a field. He tumed out to be a personal friend of my own, 
great-grandson of the hero of this taie. 

"Mr. Magpie," he cried, quite out of breath, "grandfather lies 
yonder in a corner of the wood. He sent me to call you." 

" Good child," I said, while I patted his cheek with my wing, " go 
your grandfather's errands, but do not run so fast, else you will come 
to an untimely end." 

"Ah !" he replied, sadly, "love feels no fatigue. But come to one 
who needs your counsel. My grandfather is ill, bitten by the keeper's 
dog." 

Bepairing at once to the scène of the disaster, I found my old 
friend suffering intense pain from a wound in his right foot, which 
lie carried slung in a willow-band. His head was also bandaged with 
soothing leaves brought by a neighbourly Deer. 

Blood still flowed, affording fresh testimony of man's tyranny. 

" My dear Magpie," said the vénérable sùfferer, whose face, although 
grave even to sadness, had lost nothing of its original simplicity, " our 
lot in this world is, -at best, an unhappy one." 

"Alas!" I replied, "we encounter fresh tokens of our misery 
every day." 
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"I know," he continued, "that one ouglit always to be on one's 
guard, and that the Hare is never certain to die peacefully in his form. 
The campaign begina badly. Hère am I, perhaps blind of an eye, 
and certainly lamed so that a Spaniel might easily outrun me. Worse 
than ail, I am told the shooting begins in a fortnight. I must there- 
fore put my affairs in order, and leave the history of a short, but not 
uneventful life, to posterity to profit by. When mingling in the 
Society of the world, one is constrained to observe a polite and prudent 
silence, and to disguise one's true sentiments. But in prospect of 
death, brought face to face with the last enemy, one can never hope 
to win his clemency by polished lying and hypocrisy. My taie will 
therefore be unreserved and true. Besides, in bequeathing a valuable 
history to posterity there is a satisfaction in feeling that one's influence 
will live, and prove a real power in the world long after the author's 
death.'* 

I had the greatest diffîculty in making him understand that I was 
quite of his opinion, for during his imprisonment he had become very 
deaf, and what rendered it still more disagreeablô was that he obsti- 
nately denied being so. How many times hâve I not cursed the 
unnatural life which bereft him of hearing ! I said in a loud tone, "It 
is a noble ambition to live one's life over again in one's works, and the 
history you are about to give to the world should enable you to face 
death calmly, as immortal famé may take the place of life. In any 
case, the book ought to see the light ; it can do no harm." He then 
told me that his troubles had been great. The wound in his right foot 
had prevented his using the peu. He tried to dictate to his grand- 
children, but they, poor little ones, had only learned how to eat and 
sleep. It had occurred to him to teach his eldest child to commit the 
story to memory, and thus hand it down from father to son. " Bub," 
he added, " oral traditions are never trust worthy ; and as I bave no 
désire to become a myth like the Great Buddha, or Saint Simon, I beg 
you will act as my amanuensis. My history would then, sir, reflect 
the lustre of your genius." 

Wishing to invest this, the most important and perhaps the last 
act of his life, with due solemnity, he retired for a few seconds. Being 
a learned Hare, he thought it necessary to commence with a quotation. 

'' Approchez, mes enfants, enfin l'heure e^t venue 
Qu'il faut que mon secret éclate h votre vue." 
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Thèse two îines bj Hacine were splendidlj rendered by the erudits 
speaker. 

The eldest grandchild left his accustomed sport, and respectfully 
seated himeelf on his grandfather's knee. Tbe second, who was pas- 
sionatelj fond of stories, pricked np his ears, while the youngest sat 
up, prepared to divîde bis attention between the narratire and a 
cabbage-leaf he was eating. The old Hare, seeing that I was waitîng, 
began thus — 

"My secret, my dcar children, is my history. May ît serve you as 




a lesson, for Wisdom doos net corne to us ; we must travel by long and 
tortnous ways to meet her. I am ten years old — so old, indeed, that 
never before, in the memory of Hares, has so long a term of life been 
granted to a poor aniiual. I was bom in France, of French parents, 
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in May 1830; there, behind that oak, the finest tree in the beautiful 
forest of Eambouillet, on a bed of moss which my good mother had 
lined witli her softest fur. I can still recall those beautiful niglits of 
my infancy when simply to live was to be happy, the moonlight seemed 
so pure, the grass so tender, and the wild thyme and clover so fragrant, 
ïiife was to be clouded, but not without its gleams of sunshine. I was- 
gay then, giddy and idle as you are. I had your âge, your thought- 
lessness, and the use of my four feet. I knew nothing of life ; I was 
happy, yesj happy ! in ignorance of the cruel fate that may at any 
moment overtake us. It was not long before I became aware that the 
days, as they foUowed eachother, were only alike in duration; some 
brought with them burdens of sorrow that seemed to blot out the joy 
from life. 

"One day, after scampering over thèse fields, and through the? 
woods, I retumed to sleep by my mother's side (as a child ought to 
do). At daybreak I was rudely awakened by two claps of thunder, 
foUowed by the most horrible clameur. . . . My mother, at two 
paces from me, lay dying, assassinated ! ... * Run away,' she cried, 
and expired. Her last breath was for me ! One second had taught 
me what a gun was in the cruel hands of man. Ah, my children ! 
were there no men on earth, it would be the Hares' paradise. It is so 
fuU of riches. Its brooks are so pure, its herbs so sweet, and its 
mossy nooks €0 lovely. Who, I ask you, could be happier than a 
Hare, if the good God had not, for His own wise ends, permitted man 
to oppress us ? But alas ! every medal has a reverse face ; evil is. 
always side by side with good, and man by the side of the brute. 
Would you believe it, my dear Magpie — I hâve it on the best authority 
— ^that man was originally a godlike animal î " 

" So it is said," I replied, " and he has himself to thank for his- 
present condition." 

"Tell me, grandfather," said the youngest; "in the field yonder 
were two little Hares with their sister, and a large bird that wanted 
to prevent them passing. Was that a man î " 

"Be quiet," said her brother; "since it was a bird, how could it be 
a man ? If you want grandfather to hear, you must scream, and that- 
will frighten the neighbours." 

" Silence ! " cried the old Hare, who perceived they were not listening^ 
He then inquired, " Where was I ? " 

"Your mother had just died, and you had fled." 
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" Tes, to be sure. Mypoormotber, she wasiight; her death was only 
ï pielude to my own suffeting. It was a royal hunt that day, and a 




horrible carnage took place. The ground was strewn with the ahùn; 
Uood everywhere, on the grass and underwood ; branches, broien "by 
bulleta, lay Bcattered about; and the Sowers were troddeo under foot. 
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Five hiindred victims fell on that dreadfui day. One cannot under- 
stand why men should call thîs sport, and enjoy it as a pastîme. 

" My mother's death was well and speedily avenged. It was a royal 
liant, but it was the last j he who held the gun, I am told, passed once 
more through Eambouillet, but not as a sportsman. 

"I foUowed my mother's advice, and, for a hare only eighteen 
days old, ran bravely ; yes, bravely ! If ever, my children, you are in 
danger, fear nothing, flee from it. It is no disgrâce to retreat before 
superior force. Nothing annoys me more than to hear men talk of our 
timidity and cowardice. They ought rather to admire and imitate the 
tact which prompts us to use our legs, being ignorant of the use of 
arms. Our weakness n^akes the strength of boastful men and brutes. 

" I ran until I fell quite exhausted, and became insensible. When 
I recovered consciousness, judge of my terror! I found myself no 
longer in the green fields, but shut up in a narrow prison, a closed 
basket. My luck had deserted me, and yet it was something to know 
I was still livîng, as it is said death is the worst of ail evils, being the 
last. But men rarely release their prisoners. My mind therefore 
became a prey to bitter forebodings, as I had no notion of what might 
become of me. I was shaken by rough jolts, when one, more severe 
than the others, half-opened my prison door, and enabled me to see 
that the man on whose arm it was suspended was not walking, yet a 
rapid motion carried us along. You, who as yet hâve seen nothing, 
will find it hard to believe that my captor was mounted on a horse. 
It was man above, and horse beneath. I could never make out why 
such a strong, noble créature should, like a dog, consent to become the 
slave of man — to carry him to and fro, and be whipped, spurred, and 
abused by him. If, like the Buddhists, we were to believe in trans- 
migration after death, it would ail come right at last, and we some 
day, as men, would hâve our time of torturing animais. But the 
doctrine, my children, is more than doubtful. I, for one, hâve no faith 
in it. 

" My captor was a magnificent créature — the king's footman." 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Révolution of Juljr, and its fatal conséquences. — Utility of the 

Fine Arts. 

Atter a brief but impressive pause, a shadow seeming to settle on 
his fine features, my old friand resumed the thread oï his narrative. 

** I offered no résistance. It was my fate, and I accepted it calmly. 
Among men, every one is more or less the servant of another, the only 
différence being in the kind of services rendered. Once within the 
pale of civilisation, I was forced to accept its degrading obligations. 
The king's lackey was iny master. 

" As good luck would hâve it, his little gîrl, who had taken me for a 
cat, became my friend. It was soon settled that I was to be killed. 
My mistress pleaded for my youth and beauty, and the pleasure 
which my society afforded her. Her chief delight was in pulKng my 
ears, a familiarity which I never resented. My patience won her 
heart, and I felt grateful to her for her kindness to me. 

" Women, my children, are infinitely superior to men ; they never 
go hunting hares, men are their game 1 

" I would hâve suffered patiently, had I seen the faintest prospect of 
escape ; but I dreaded the pitiless bayonet of the guard at the gâte of 
the Louvre. 

" In a small room in Paris, beneath the shade of the Tuileries, I 
often watered my bre^d with my tears. This bread of slavery seemed, 
oh ! so bitter, and so difiicult to get over, for my hearfc was full 
of the green fields and sweet herbs of freedom. No abode on 
earth can be more dreary than a palace when one is compelled to re- 
main within its gilded walls. The gold and glitter soon grow dim 
when compared with the blue sky and free earth, the delight of 
Crod's créatures. 

" I tried to while away the time by gazing out of the window, but 
this only rendered my bondage ail the more galling. I began to hâte 
the monotony of my new life. What would I not hâve given for one 
hour's liberty, and a bit of thyme. Often was I tempted to throw 
myself from the window of my prison, to take ône desperate leap, and 
live or die for freedom. Believe me, my children, happiness seldom 
dwells within palace walls. 
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" My master, in his position as royal footman, had little to occupy 
his leisure ; his chief duties consisted in posturing, and wearing a suit 
of gaudy clothes. From his lofty point of View my éducation seemed 
extremely defective ; he therefore set himself the task of improving- 
me, that is, rendering me more like himself. I was obliged to learn a. 
number of exercises by a process of torture as ingenious as it was. 
devilish, . the lessons becoming more and more degrading. O 
misery ! I was soon able to do the dead hare and the living hare, afc 
the slightest sign from my master, as if I were a mère dog. My 
tyrant, encouraged by the success I owed to the rigour of his method^ 
added to this séries of lessons what he termed an accomplishment z 
,he taught me the art of fiendish music. In spite of the terror I felt. 
at the noise, I was soon able to perform a passable roll on the drum» 
This new talent had to be displayed every time any. member of the- 
royal family left the palace. 

" One day, it was Tuesday, July 27, 1830 (I shall never forget that 
date) the sun was shining gloriously. I had just finished beating^ 
the roll for Monsieur the Duke of Angoulême. My nerves were 
always irritated by contact with the donkey's skin of the drum. Ail at 
once I heard guns going off. They seemed to be approaching the 
Tuileries from the side of the Palais Royal 

" Dear me ! I thought, some unfortunate hares hâve had the 
imprudence to show themselves in the streets of Paris, where there 
are so many dogs and guns and sportsmen. But then I reflected that 
most of the latter were picturesque^ not real sportsmen, who had 
never shot a hare. The dreadful recollection of the himt at Ram-^ 
bouillet froze me with fright. What could hares possibly*have done 
to man to bring down such vengeance upon them ? I instinctively 
turned to my mistress to implore her protection, when I beheld her 
face fiUed with terror greater than my own. I was about to thank 
hier for the pity she felt for me, when I perceived that her fear was 
only Personal, that she was thinking very little indeed about me, and 
very much about herself. 

" Thèse gun-shots, each détonation of which congealed the blood ia 
my veins, were fired by men on their fellows. I rubbed my eyes, I 
bit my feet till they bled, to assure myself I was not dreaming. I can 
only say, like Orgon — 

" * De mes propres yeux yu 

Le qu'on appelle tu.' 
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"The need that men hâve for sport is so pressing, that in the 
absence of other game they take to shooting each other." 

" It is dreadful to think of the depravity of human nature," the 
Magpie replied. ~" "I am positively obliged to hide myself towards 
«vening, to escape the last shot of some passing sportsman, whose only 
Teason for not firing at a magpie would be to save his gunpowder. 
In ail probability, the wretch who might bring me down would not 
think even me good enough to eat." ^ 

" What is still more singular," said my friend, " is that men glory in 
this butchery, and a great * bag,' filled with victims, îs considered 
something to be proud of. I shall faot weary you with the fuU 
history of the Kevolution of July, although many détails remain 
nnrecorded. A Hare, although a loveij of freedom, would hardly be 
Accepted as an kistorian.*' - 

" What is a révolution of July 1" inquired the little Hare, who, like ail 
-children, only listened now and then when aûy V^ord struck him. 

" Will you' be quiet 1 " said his brother \ ** grandfather has just told 
«s that it is a time when everyone is frightened." 

"I shall content myself by telling you that the struggle contînued 
three whole days. My ears were tom ifith the mingled noise of 
-drums, cannon, the whistle of the buUéts, and the sound of fierce 
«trife, that fiUed Paris like the breaking of angiy waves' on a rocky 
«hore, 

" Whilé the people fought and barricaded the streets, the Court was 
at St. Cloud. As for ourselves, we passed a fearful nîght at the 
Tuileries, Our terror seemed to prolong the darkness. When the 
dawn came at last, the firing was renewed, and I heard that the Hôtel 
■de Ville had been taken and retaken. I no doubt would hâve felt 
^ieved at ail this had I been able to go away like the Court, but that 
was not to be thought of. On the morning of the 29th a dreadful 
tumult was heard under the Windows, foUowed by the booming of 
•cannon, and duU crash of iron balls. * It is finished, the Louvre is 
taken,' cried my master ; and clasping the little girl in his arms, he 
-disappeared. It was then eleven o'clock. When they had gone, I 
realised that I was alone and helpless, but then it occurred to me, 
there being no one hère, I liave no.enemies, and my courage rose with 
the reflection. The men outside might kill each other, and thus 
expènd their ammunition as fast as they chose — so much the worse for 
iuen, and the better for Hares. 
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I vas Iiidden beneatlt the bed for the room was invaded by 
Boldiers who cr ed in a étrange tongue Long live the King.' ' Cry 




''^^m 



away I Eaid it is easy to see that you are not Harea and that the king 
has uot beeu malang game of you âoon the ledcoats disappeared. 
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and a poor man — a scholar, I believe — ^came and sought shelter in my 

room. He had no taste for war ; he therefore deposited himself in a 

cupboard, where he was soon discovered by a crowd of bloodstained 

ruffians, who searched every where, crying * Liberty ! long live Liberty ! ' 

as if tbey had hoped to find it in some odd corner of the Tuileries. 

After fixing a flag out of the window, they sung a striking song, corn- 

mencing — , 

« < Corne children of the country, 

The day of glory bas arrived ! ' 

Some of them were black with powder, and must hâve fought as 
hard as if they had been paid for it. I thought that thèse poor 
begrimed créatures, aâ they kept continually shouting * Liberty ! ' must 
hâve been imprisoned in baskets, or shut up in small rooms, and were 
rejoicing in their freedom. I felt carried away by their enthusiasm, 
and had advanced three steps to join in the cry of * Liberty 1' when my 
conscience arrested me with the question, ' Why should I % ' 

" During thèse three days — would you believe it, my dear magpie î 
— twelve hundred men were killed and buried." 

" Bah 1 " I said, " the dead are buried, but not their ideas ! " 

*' Hum ! " he replied. 

'^Next day my master came back : he had not shown himself for 
twenty-four hours. He was changed — he had *tumed his coat,' an 
opération which cost him a pang, as he had made a good thing out of 
the king's livery. Men tum their coats as easily as the wind tums the 
weathercock on yonder spire. It is a mean artifice, to which wo 
could not descend without spoiling our fair proportions. 

"I learned from my master's wife that there was now no king. 
Charles X. had gone never to retum, and the worst of ail was, that 
they themselves were ruined. You observe, the downfall of the king 
was vîewed selôshly, not as a national calamity, but simply as an 
event which blighted their own fortunes. That is the way of men. 
Sedretly I rejoiced at the disaster, as it rendered my émancipation 
possible. Alas ! my dear little Hares, Hares propose, and man dis- 
poses. Hâve no faith in the liberty born of the blood and agony of 
révolution. The change wrought by strife only embittered my lot. 
My master, who had never been taught any useful occupation, was 
reduced to living on his wits, which served him so badly, as to leave 
him often without bread. He was brought to such straits as we Hares 
are when the snow lies heavy on the ground. I hâve seen his poor 
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chîld weeping for the food that men often find ho difficult to procure. 
Be tiiaiikful, mj children, that you are not men ; and that you can 
feed on the simple herbs as nature haa provided them. Although 
suffering from hunger, I felt many a bitter pang for my little mistress. 
If the rich only knew thê appetite of the poor, they would be afraid 
of beiug devoured. I n^ore timea than once saw my master eye me with 
ferocity. A famished man hss no pity ; I believe he would almost eat 
his own children. Yoii will readily understand, therefore, that my life 
was in the greatest danger. May you ever be kept from the péril 
of becoming a atew." 

" What is a atew 1 " inquired the little Rare in a loud voice. 

" A atew is a Rare eut up and cooked in a pan. A great mau once 
aatd that out flesh ia deticious, and our blood the aweetest of ail 
animala ; but he adda that we aeem to be aware of our danger, as we 
sîeep with our eyes open." At this reply tho audience became ao 
quiet, that one might hâve heard the grasa growing. 

" Notbing eau ever mafee me believe," cried the old Hare, mucli 
moved bythe recoUection of tbat incident in hia life, "that Harea 
were created to be cooked, and that man cannot employ himself better 
than by eating animala in many respects superior to hîm. I owe my 
life to the misery that reduced me to akin and bone, and to the timely 
word of my mistress who pleaded for my life, tbat I might atill dis- 
play my accomplishments. ' Ah I ' aaid my master, striking his forehead 
and looking dramatic, as Frenchmen alwaya do in joy or sorrow, ' I 
hâve an idea' — that waa for him a sort of miracle. From that day I 
became a public character, and the saviour of the family," 
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CHAPTER III. 

Public and political life. — His master becomes his charge. — Glory notbiog 

but a wreatb of smoke. 

*' I SOON discovered my destiny. It was not the Tuileries ! My master 
had made a little bouse of four boards, whicb he set up in the Champs 
Mysées, and there, beneath the blue sky, I, a denizen of the forest of 
Rambouillet, was exhibited in public at the cost of my proper pride, 
natural modesty, and health. I well remember my master's words 
just before I made my dÀluL 

" ' Bless Heaven ! ' he said, ' that after profiting by your more than 
ordinary éducation, you hâve fallen into the hands of such a master. 
I hâve trained you and fed you for nothing. The moment has now 
arrived for you to prove to the world your noble sensé of gratitude. 
When I caught you, you were rustic and uninstructed. The airs and 
grâces which you bave acquired werè taugltt you for your amusement. 
Now they will. enable us to enter upon a glorious and lucrative career. 
It has always been understood that men, sooner or later, reap the 
fruits of their àisinterestedness. Remember that from this day our 
interests become one. You are about to appear before a people, the 
most polished, proud, and difficult to please, and ail that is required of 
you is to please everybody. Be careful never to mention King 
Charles, and ail will go well, as crime and injustice hâve been 
abolished. Do your paît, and I will reUeve you of the task of receiving 
the money. We shall never make millions ; but the poor manage to 
live upon less.' 

" * Ah me !' I. said to myself, * what a modest speech ! My master 
is a bold tyrant ; to hear him, one would think that I had voluntarily 
relinquished my liberty, and besought him to snatch me away from ail 
that was dear to me in life.' For ail that, my déhit was a most bril- 
liant aflfair ; I became the rage of Paris. During three years I beat 
the roll-call for the Ecole Polytechnique, Louis Phillipe, La Fayette, 
Lafitte, for nineteen ministers, and for Napoléon the Great. I 
leamed — ^go on writing, my dear Magpie — to fire cannon. 

" For a long time, by great good luck, I never mistook one name 
for another, and never once abused the trust of those depending on 
me. My master praised my probity, and declared me incorruptible. 
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" During my public career I paid some attention to poUtics. In thé 
Oriental question T feit deeply intereated, It was at last settled by 




diplomatie Bubtlety to the aatisfaction of the Hares of ail nations. In 
the East the Hare bas been an objeet of great political importance. It 
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may be as well hère to record my conviction that there is no reason to 
dread the immédiate development of the power of the Ottoman 
Empire, or to give credence to the report that a cure bas been 
discovered for the moral and physical obliquity of Mongolian eyes. 

" To continue my narrative. Once, at the close of a long fatiguing 
day, I had just finished the fiftieth représentation, and obtained 
numerous cheers and coppers. The two candies were nearly bumed 
out, when my master insisted on my firing a number of guns. I felt 
fagged and stupid. At the words, ' A sainte for Wellington,' I ought 
to hâve refused .to fire ; but bang went the gun. I was accused of 
treachery by the crowd, who huyled my master, show and ail, into the 
middle of the road. As for myself, I fell pell-mell with money, 
candies, and théâtre. St. Augustine and Mirabeau were right when 
they said, each in his own way, * That glory is nothîng but a wreath 
of smoke,' or like a candie that may be extinguished by the slightest 
breath of adversity. Happily, fear gave me courage. Amid the 
tumult I sought safety in flight. Hardly fifty feet from the scène of 
my famé, I still heard the clameur of the angry crowd. About to 
cross the road at a single bound, I was caught between the legs of 
some one, who, like myself, seemed to be fleeing from the fray. My 
speed was so rapid, and the shock^so violent, that I roUed into the 
ditch, carrying the owner of the legs with me. My doom was sealed, 
I thought. Men are far too proud not to resent being brought low by 
a poor Hare. My life will be sacrificed ! " 



CHAPTEE IV. 

** Birds of a feather flock together." — Our hero secures the friendship of a 
subaltem Government Clerk. — An unfortuuate death. — Good-bye to 
Paris. 

** I COULD hardly believe my eyes — this man, of whom I was in the 
greatest dread, was himself as frightened as if the devil had got 
between his legs. Good, I said, my lucky star has not left me. 
This old gentleman seems to hâve adopted my theory of courage, 
Both being naturally timid, we will constantly agrée. *Sir,' I 
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whispered, in my softest and most reassuring tones, *I am unused 
to addressing your fellow-men, but I make bold to speak to you, 
as, if we are not blood relations, we are at least brothers by senti- 
ment You are afraid, you cannot deny it ! and your émotion renders 
you ail the more worthy in my eyes.' 

" At that moment a carriage passed, and by its light I perceived 
that the stranger I had brought down was the wise man who hid 
himself in the cupboard in the Tuileries, and who had been one of the 
most attentive of my audience. He had a man's body, it is true, but 
from his honesty, and the gentle expression of his face, I felt certain 
that his ancestors had belonged to our race. His joy was great when, 
regaining his habituai calm, he recognised in me his favourite actor. 
* The fear,' he said, * that seized upon me is infinitely worse than its 
cause.' Thèse words seemed to me to sound the very depths of pro- 
fundity. I felt, for the first time, a true attachment, and permitted 
my new friend to carry me away. I soon discovered that he was 
extremely humble and poor, being employed as a sub-Govemment 
clerk. He was bent less by âge than by his constant habit of 
saluting every one, by his care to keep his head lower than his 
superiors, and by his duty, which consisted in doing the work of 
those above him, as well as his own. Next to his son, who bore a 
close resemblance to him, he loved wliat he called his garden, a small 
box of earth at the window, and a few flowers, which opened with the 
sun. They were the little censers of his worship, whose fragrance 
ascended to heaven with his moming prayers." 

" *My dear sir,* said one of our neighbours, an actor more successful 
in life than my master, * you are far too modest ; you do not make 
enough of yourself. I was once modest like you, but I cured myself 
of that grave defect. Do as I did — compel the world to accept you at 
your own value. Speak louder; bluster about; give yourself fuU 
voice and swagger. It is wonderful how it tells, although the voice 
ôwes its depth to the emptiness within, and the swagger to the fact 
that without it your natural endowments would never lift you from 
the gutter.' 

"The world is always libéral with advice to the poor; but my 
master preferred his humble position to ail the riches and famé that 
might be acquired by becoming an impostor, whose énergies would 
always be strained to enable him to crow lustily from his own dunghill. 

"Our life was a very regular one. The father left early for his 
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oflfice, and his son for school. I was lefb alone in charge of our room, 
and should hâve felt duU had not the quiet and rest their peculiar 
charm after the fatigues of my life in the Champs Elysées. After the 
day's work we were ail united at our evening meal, a most frugal one. 
I was, indeed, often afraid of being hungry. They would hâve shared 
their last crust with me. It is always so with the poor. I felt nearer 
God in this little room than I had done since I lefb the green fields ; 
I noticed so many acts of self-denying love. 

" One day my master came home very much agitated, and burying 
his head in his hands, exclaimed, * My Grod ! they talk of another 
change of Ministry ; if I lose my place, what will become of us % Wê 
hâve no money ! ' * My poor father/ said the son, * I will work for 
you. I am big, and can make money.' * No, my boy, you are still 
young, and know nothing of the world.' * But, father,* he continued, 
'why not go to the king, and ask him for money ? ' My master said, 
* They are only beggars who live upon their miseries ; and besides, the 
king has his own poor relations to provide for.' 

" Since the rich hâve always their poor relations, why hâve not the 
poor their rich ones î " 

" Tell me," said the little Hare, who had slipped behind her grand- 
father, so as to shout into his ear ; " You talk of king and ministers — 
who are they % " 

"Be quiet," replied the old Hare, "it cannot be of any conséquence 
to you who or what the king is. It is not yet certain whether he is a 
person or a thing. As to the ministers, they are the gentlemen who 
cause others to lose their places, until they hâve lost their own." 

" Ah me ! " said the little one, much satisfied with his explanation ; 
" never let it be said that it is useless to speak seriously to children." 

" The fatal day came at last. My master lost his place by a change 
of Ministry, and soon after died of a broken heart. His poor son was 
not long in foUowing him to the grave. I was lefb alone in the empty 
room, as everything was taken and sold to meet the funeral expenses. 
I should myself hâve been sacrificed had I not escaped after nightfall, 
and sped through the streets of Paris, scarcely halting to take breath 
until beyond the Arc de l'Étoile. There I paused for a moment, 
casting a look of compassion on the great city wrapped in slumber 
beneath a dark cloud, that shut out heaven from its view." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ketum to the fields. — The worthlessness of men and other animais. — ^A Cock, 
accustomed to the ring, provokes our hero. — Duel with pistols. 

" I SOON reached a wood, and felfc my chest expand with the pure air. 
It was so longsince I beheld the full extent of the sky, that I seemed 
to look upon it for the first time. The moonlight was bright, and the 
night-breeze laden with a banquet of fresh odours that it had caught 
up about the fields and hedgerows. Endowed by nature with an acute 
sensé of smell, nothing could be more delicious to a weary Hare than 
the fresh fragrance of grass and thyme. Each breath I inhaled fiUed 
me with the fond memories of my childhood, which passed into my 
dreams as I slept in the open air. Early next moming I was roused 
by the clang of steel. Two gentlemen were fighting with swords, 
and appeared to me determined to kill each other; however, when 
they were tired of fencing, they walked off quietly arm-in-arm. Other 
combatants foUowed, but not one fell, and no blood was spilt in thèse 
affairs of honour, after nights of gambling and debauchery. 

" Joumeying onward until within sight of a village, I fell in with a 
Cock. As I had been cooped up in a town, and seen nothing but men 
and women for so long, this bird interested me greatly. He was .a 
fine fellow, high on his legs, and carried his head as if he could not 
bend his neck. He had quite a martial bearing, reminding one of a 
French soldier. 

" * By my comb ! ' he exclaimed, * I hope you will know îne again. 
I never came across a Hare with such a stock of assurance.' 

" ' What ! * I replied, ' may I not admire your fine proportions. I 
hâve been so long in Paris, I hâve quite forgotten the grandeur of 
nature.' 

"Would you believe it? Although my answer was so soft and 
simple, yet the fellow was offended, crowed like to split my ears, and 
cried, * I am the Cock of the village, and it shall never be said that a 
misérable Hare can insuit me with impunity.' 

" * You astonish me,' I continued, ' I never intended to insuit you.' 

" ' I hâve nothing to do with your intentions. Every insuit ought to 
be wiped out with blood. I am rather badly off for a fight, and I shall 
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hâve much pleasure in giving you a lesson in good manners. Ghoose 
your anns.' 

" * I would rather die than fight. Let me pass — ^I am going to 
Rambouillet to rejoin some old friends.' 

" * Fight you must, else I will put a bail through you. Hère are an 
Ox and a Dog, who will serve as. seconds. FoUow me, and do not 
attempt to escape.' 

" What could I do ? flight was impossible — ^I obeyed. Then address- 
îng the seconds, I said, * Sirs, this Cock is a professed duellist. Will 
you stand by ând see me assassinated ) I hâve never fought, and 
my blood will be on your heads.* 

" * Bah ! ' said the Dog, Hhat is a trifle. Everything must hâve a 
begînning. Your simple candour interests me. I will stand by you. 
Now that I am certain of you, it concerns my honour that you should 
fight.' 

" * You are extremely polite, and I am touched with your goodness ; 
but I would rather deny myself the pleasure of having you witness my 
death.' 

" * Hear him, my dear Ox,' cried my adversary. * In what times do 
we live î Has it positively come to this, that cowardice, impudence, 
and low-bred nature are to triumph over ail that is chivalrous and noble 
in the world % ' 

" The pitiless Ox bellowed with rage. The Dog, taking me aside, 
said in a soothing tone, ' It makes little odds in the end how one dies ; 
and between us two, I don't half like this Cock. Believe me, I heartily 
wish you success. Were I a sporting Dog, you might doubt my 
sincerity, but I hâve settled down to a country life, that would be 
quiet were it not for the early crowing of your foe, who permits no 
one in the village to sleep after daybreak.' 

" * I shall never be able to get through it,' I replied, half dead. 

" * You hâve the choice of weapons. Choose pistols, and I will load 
them.' 

" * In the name of ail that is canine and good,' I said, * try and 
arrange this jiflfair.' 

" * Come, make haste,' cried the Cock. * Enter this copse ! One of 
us will never leave it ! ' he added. 

"At thèse words I felt a cold chill run through me. As a last 
resource, I reminded the Ox and Dog of the law against duelling. 

" * Those laws are made by cowards,' they replied. 
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"I et]d,eavoured to work upoQ the teuderest feelings of my adver- 
sary's nature by inquiring what would become of his poor hens should 
he fall. Ail vas in vain. Twenty-five paces were marked off; the 
pistola were loaded, and we took our places. 




" ' Are you used to this arm ) ' sEÙd the Do^ 

" '.Alas ! yea ; but I hâve neither aimed at nor woimded any one,'' 
Ab good luck wotild bave it, I had to fire first. 
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" * Take good aim/ said the Dog, ' I detest this fellow.' 

" ' Why on earth, then, don*t y ou take my place î Are you still 
at enmity with me,' I said to my foe. * Let us kiss and forget ail.' 

" ' Fire ! ' he replied, cursing fearfully. 

" This roused me. The Ox retired and gave the signal ; I pressed 
the trigger, and we both fell — I, from émotion, and the Gock from the 
bail that pierced bis beart." 

" ' Hurrah ! ' cried the Dog. 

" ' Silence, gentlemen/ I said, * this is no time for rejoicing.' But he 
was a jolly dog, and light-hearted. 

" * Bravo ! ' said the Ox, ' you bave rendered a public service. I 
shall be glad if you will dine with me this evening. The grass is 
particularly tender in this neighbourhood.' 

" I declined the invitation and said, ' May the blood of this misérable 
bully be upon your heads. Gentlemen, good moming.' 

" My joumey to Eambauillet was, as you may be certain, a sad one. 
It was long before the dread image of my dead enemy vanished from 
my eyes. The freshness and beauty of nature at last acted as a balm 
to my spirits ; and ère I reached the forest, with ail its souvenirs of my 
youth, my troubles were forgotten. Some months after my retum, I 
had the pleasure of becoming a father, and soon after a grandfather. 
You know the rest, my dear children, so now you are at liberty.'' 
At thèse words bis audience awoke. 

" Since my return, my dear Magpie, I bave had leisure for reflec- 
tion, and bave come to the conclusion that true happiness is not to be 
found in this world. If it does exist at ail, it is most difficult to attain, 
and the most fleetitig possession of our animal nature. Philosophie 
men without number hâve wasted their lives in vainly attempting to 
discover some due to the mystery, and ail to no purpose. Some of 
them would fain bave us believe that they had nearly created a 
heaven for themselves where self-love had only set up its own image 
as its god. Other men demand happiness of heaven as if it were a 
debt owed them by its Divine Euler, and probably the wisest section 
settle down to enjoy the pleasures which life undoubtedly affords, and 
to make the best of ' the ills that flesh is heir to.' 

" I believe, on the whole, that our lives, although they bave their 

disadvantages, are pleasanter than the lives of men, for this reason. 

The présent is to us everything. We live for to-day. Men live for 

to-morrow. The to-morrow that is to be brimful of joy. Alas ! thus 

c 
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IiUiD&n hope la camed on throagh ail the da}rs of life bat tbe joy ii 
never realised and the hope goes with men beyond the grave." 




The Fliqht of a Paf^ipian Bird 

IN SEABGH OF BETTER GOVERNMENT. 



Parisian Spartows hâve long been 

recognised aa the boldeat of the 
feathered tribe. Thoroughly French, 
tbey hâve tbeir follies, and theîr vir- 
tues to atone for them ; but above 
ail, they hâve been for many généra- 
tions objects of envy to tho birds of 
foreign climes. Thia latter rellection 
is Bufficient to accoant for ail the 
calumnies heaped upon them by their 
''enemies. They who dwell amid the 
' splendeur of the capital, are a happy 
tribe. As for myself I am one of the 
number of distinguished metropolitan birds. Of a natnrally gay 
disposition, an nnnsually libéral éducation has lent gravity to my 
appearance. I hâve been fed on crumbs of philosophy ; having built 
my nest in the spout of an illustrions writer's dwelling. Thence I fly 
to the Windows of the Tuileries, and compare the anxieties of the 
paiace and the feding grandeur of kînga, with the immorlal roses, 
budding in the simple abode of my master, which will one day 
wreathe hia brow with an undying glory, 

Bj picking up the crumbs that hâve fallen from this great man's 
table, I myself hâve become illustrions among the birds of my feather, 
who, after mature délibération, hâve appointed me to eelect the fonn of 
govemment calculated to promote the welfare of sparrowa. Tiie task 
implied is a difficult one, as my constituents never remaîn long on one 
perch, chattering incessantly when their liberty is threatened, and 
fghting among themselves almost without cause. 
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The birds of Paris, ever on the wing, hâve many of them settled 
down to thinking, and are now giving their attention to such subjects- 
as religion, morality, and philosophy. 

Before residing in the spout — in the Rue de Eivoli — I made my 
escape from a cage in which I had been imprisoned for two years. 
Every time I felt thirsty, I had to draw water to amuse my master^ 
one of those bearded animais who would hâve us believe they are^ 
the lords of création. As soon ,as I regained my liberty, I related 
my sad story to some friends in the Faubourg St. Antoine, who 
treated me with great kindness. It was then, for the first time, I 
observed the habits of the bird-world, and discovered that the joy of 
life does not consist in simply eating and drinking. I was led to- 
believe that even the life of the sparrow has higher ends, and to form 
convictions which hâve added greatly to my famé. 

Many a time hâve I sat on the head of one of the statues of the 
Palais Royal, where I might be seen with my plumes ruffled, my head 
between my shoulders, and, with one eye closed on the world, reflect- 
ing on our rights, our duties, and our future. Grave questions forced 
themselves upon me. Where do sparrows come fromî Where do- 
they go to î Why can't they weep ? Why don't they form themselves 
into societies like crows? Why don't French sparrows settle every- 
thing by arbitratîon, since they enjoy such a sublime language 1 

Great changes were taking place around ; houses were supplanting 
gardens, and depriving birds of the insects and grubs found in the 
shrubs and.soiL The resuit, as might hâve been expected, was to draw 
the Une still more markedly between the rich and poor, and to set up 
"caste" as it exists among certain types of the human race. The 
sparrows in the densely-populated quarters were reduced to living on 
offaJ, while the aristocracy fed daintily, and perched as near heaven as 
the trees of the Champs d'Elysées would allow them. 

This defective constitution could not last long; one half of the 
feathered tribe chirping joyously in the fulness of their stomachs, 
surrounded by superb families, and the other half brawling and 
clamouring for filthy refuse. The latter, driven to desperatîon, deter- 
mined indeed to use, if need be, their homy beaks to improve their 
social condition. 

With this laudable object in view, a deputation waited on a bird 
who had lived in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and assisted^at the taking 
of the Bastille. This bird was appointed to the command of the 
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sufferers, who organised themselves into a body, each one feeling the 
necessifcy of implicit obédience. 

Judge of the surprise of the Parisians who beheld thousands of 
small birds ranged on the roofs of the houses in the Rue de Eivoli ; 
the right wing towards the Hôtel de Ville, the left on the Madeleine, 
and the centre on the Tuileries. The aristocratie birds, seized with 
panic-fear at sight of this démonstration, and dreading the loss of 
their power and position, despatched a fledgling of their number to 
address the rioters in thèse words : — " Is it not well that we should 
reason together and not fight ? " 

The rioters tumed their eyes upon me. Ah ! that was one of the 
proudest moments of my life : I was elected by my fellow-citizens 
to draw up a charter to conciliate ail, and settle diflferences among 
the most renowned sparrows in the world, sparrows who for a moment 
were divided on the question " how to live," the eternal backbone of 
political discussions. 

Those birds in possession of the enchanting abodes of the capital, 
had they any absolute right to their property.î Why and how had 
caste become establishedî Could it last? Were perfect equality 
established among Parisian sparrows, what form would the new govern- 
ment assume 1 Such were the questions asked by both parties. " But," 
said the hedge-Sparrows, " the earth and ail its riches should be equally 
divided." " That is an error," said the privileged ones ; " we live in 
a city, and are subject to the restraints, as well as to the refinement, of 
Society; whereas you in your condition enjoy greater freedom, and 
ought to content yourselves with the hedgerows and fields, and ail 
that satisfies untutored nature." 

Thereupon a gênerai twittering threatened to lead to hostilities, but 
the popular tumult with sparrows, as with man, is the labour-pangs 
of national deliverance, and brings forth good. A proposition was 
carried, to send an intelligent bird to examine the différent forms of 
govemment. I had the honour of being selected for the post, and at 
once started on my mission. What would one not sacrifice for his 
country? To tell the truth, the position was one which conferred 
both dignity and émolument. Let me now lay the report of my 
•travels as an humble offering on the altar of my country. 
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The Ants' Form of Government. 

After traversing the sea, not without difficulty and danger, an^ 
experiencing many of those adventures which take the place of genuine^ 
information in modem books of travel, I arrived at an island called 
Old Frivolity. Why it should be termed old I could never make- 
out, as it is said tbat the world was created ail at once. A Carrion-Crow, 
whom I met, pointed out the government of the ants as a suitable 
model, so you may understand how eager I was to study their 
System, and discover their secrets. On my way I fell in with scores- 
of ants travelling for pleasure. They were ail of them black and 
glossy, as if newly varnished, but utterly devoid of individuality, being^ 
ail aJike. After, indeed, one has seen a single ant, one knows ail the 
others. They travel coated with a liquid which keeps them clean. 
Should one meet an ant in his mountains, on the water, or in his city- 
dwelling, his get-up is irreproachable. Gare is even bestowed on the^ 
cleanliness of his feet and mandibles. This affectation of outward 
purity lowered them in my estimation. I inquired of the first ant I 
met, " What would happen to you were you for an instant to forget 
your careful habits?" He made no answer; I discovered, indeed, 
that they never exchange a word with any one to whom they have- 
not been formally introduced. I fell in with an intelligent Goralline- 
of the Polynesian Océan, who informed me that she had been arrested 
by the fishes wheh engaged in raising the coral-foundation on which 
a new continent was to repose. She mentioned a curions fact relating^ 
to the government of the ants, namely, that they confer the right upon 
their subjects to annex ail new lands as soon as they appear above sea- 
level. I now found out that Old Frivolity was so named to distinguish 
it from New Coral-reef Island. I may mention in passing, that thèse 
are private confidences, and caution my noble constituents not to abuse- 
them. 

As soon as I set foot on the island, I was assailed by a troop of 
strange animais — government servants — charged with introducing you 
to the pleasures of freedom, by preventing you carrying certain contra- 
band objects you had set your heart upon. They surrounded me, 
compelled me to open my beak in order that they might look down my 
throat in case I should be carrying prohibited wares inîand. As I 
proved to be empty, I was permitted to make my way to the seat of ' 
the government, whose liberty had been so lauded by my friend the Crow. 
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Nothiug surprised me more than the extraordinary actlvity of tbe 
people. Everywhere were ante comingandgoing; loading aod nnload- 
ing provisions. Palaces and wareboasea were l>eing built ; the eartt, 




indeed, vas yieldmg up ail its fiuest matenals to aid them m tlie 
construction of their édifices. Workmen were bonug undej^onnd, 
tnaking tunnels to telieve the traffic on the surface of the island. So 
much taken up, indeed, was every one with his own business, that my 
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présence was not noticed. On ail sides, ships were leaving laden with 
ants for the colonies, or with merchandise destined for foreign 
shores ; vessels were crowding into the ports, bearing produce from 
distant parts of the world ; messages were flashing from agents abroad, 
telling merchants of the abundance of products that might almost be 
had for the lifting. So clever are thèse ants in everything connected 
with commerce, that whenever they receive a message, they send off 
their vessels, laden with cheap wares which they sell to weak races at 
the highest market prices. Some semi-savage nations assert that the 
strong drink the ants export is too potent, and that the narcotic they 
extract from a certain plant, which is watered by the sweat of a servile 
race, affords a powerful stimulant to national decay, — is, in fact, a 
physical and moral poison. To this, diplomatists reply that the trade 
is lucrative, that there is a demand for the narcotic, and that so long as 
the demand lasts the ants must supply it at their own price. There are 
those among them who abhor this traffic, and condemn it as a moral 
slave-trade, in so far as the effect of the narcotic on its consumers is to 
render them its bondsmen for life. Thèse ants, curiously enough, pro- 
fess the Christian religion, and send propagandists to ail parts of the 
world. For ail that, I soon found ont that many of them are idolaters, 
worshipping gods made of gold by themselves, and set up in shrines 
called banks ; other idols, called " Consolidated funds," railway stocks, 
and generally sound investments, yield their owners a temporal good, 
and enable them to "live in clover." Other idols, again, when sunk 
in foreign loans and spurious companies, rebel and bring down ail sorts 
of calamities on the widows and orphans of the most industrious ants 
of the island. There are those among them, whose avocation it is to 
make thèse images out of clay with such attractive ingenuity that, 
when set up to public gaze, worshippers flock to the shrines and take 
their glitter for pure gold ; thèse gods are for " raising the wind," but 
they sometimes bring down a storm and are overthrown, crushing in 
their fall thousands of poor devotees. 

In the midst of the gênerai activity I noticed some winged ants ; 
and, singling out one, inquired of the guard, "Who is that ant 
standing unemployed while ail the others are labouring ? " 

" Oh," he replied, " that is a noble lord. We hâve many such as he, 
patricians of our empire." 

" What is a patrician î " I asked. 

" They are the glory of the land, — fellows with four wings who fly 
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sbout in the sun, and are at theîr wits' end to know how to pass the 
time most pleasantly." 

"Can you yonrself ever hope to beeome a patrician if you work 
hard 1 " 

" Well, no ; nob exactly. The wings of patiicians are natural ; they 




Tan in the familiee, 30 to speak. But artificial wings may be ingrafted 
by the sword of the sovereign for distinguiahed service ; thèse, how- 
ever, are never atrong enough to enable the wearer to soar clear of bis 
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plebeian fellows into the high heaven of aristocracy. I must tell 
you that some of the four-winged order are almost indispensable 
to the state; they nurse the national honour, and plan our cam- 
paigns." 

The noble ant who had caused my inquiries was coming towards 
us. The cemmon ants made way for him ; thèse working ants of the 
lower ordfir are extremely poor, possessing absolutely nothing. The 
patricians^ on the other hand, are rich, having palaces in the ant-hiUs, 
and parks, where Aies are reared for their food and sport. 

The ants display the tenderest regard for their oflfepring 3 and to the 
care bestowed upon the training of the young they attribute their 
national greatness. It is astonishing to see the neuters watching over 
the young. In place of sending — as some of our Parisian sparrows do — 
their callow-brood to be nursed by birds of prey, they themselves tend 
the orphans. They, indeed, live for them, sheltering them from the 
cold winds that sweep their îsland, watching for the fitful gleams of 
sunshine to lead them out. Thèse ant-neuters watch with pride the 
growth of the young lives, and the development of the instinct for war 
and conquest in the young brood ; not alone the conquest of lands and 
races, but the mastery over the éléments of nature that informa them 
how to brave the worst storms, and build their wonderful ant-hills. 
Thèse nurses, although tender-hearted, are proud, and will unfiinchingly 
buckle the swords on to their favourites, and send them away to fight 
for famé, or die for their country. From the point of view of a 
philosophical French sparrow, ail this seemed to me strangely conflict- 
ing, and on the whole a sign of defective national character. At this. 
moment the patrician ascended one of the city fortifications and said a 
few words to his subordinates, who at once dispersed through the 
ant-hill ; and in less time than I take to write I noticed detachmenta 
issuing from the stronghold, and embarking on straw, leaves, and bits, 
of wood. I soon learned that news of a defeat had arrived froni 
abroad, and they were sending out reinforcements. During the pré- 
parations, I overheard the following conversation between two 
officers : — 

" Hâve you heard the news, my lord, of the massacre of the inno- 
cents by the savages of Pulo Anto ? " 

" Yes ; we shall hâve to annex the territory of thèse painted devilfl, 
and teach them the usages of civilisation." 

"I suppose it must be so; our fellows will hâve some rough 
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work in the jungle, and the expédition to punish a handful of bar- 
barians will cost no end of money, and some good lives." 

" As pioneers of progress, we must be prepared to sacrifice something 
for the common good, and our men are in want of active service. 
Besides, Pulo Anto is a rich island, and will yield a good revenue." 

This last remark was very much to the point, so conclusive, indeed, 
as to satisfactorily terminate the dialogue. Will it pay ? is the final 
question which settles ail the transactions of this military and mer- 
cantile race. I imagined that the noble lord spoke of the '' common 
good " in the sarcastic tone peculiar to his nation. This phrase meant 
the immédiate benefit of the Ant kingdom, and the ultimate dis- 
appearance from the face of the earth of a weak neighbour. The ants 
carry the process of civilising a savage nation to such a degree of refine- 
ment, that the subliming and re-subliming influences of contact gradually 
cause the destruction of the dross of savagedom and the annihilation 
of race. It seemed to me that what the ants happen to like they look 
npon as their own, and make it their own if it suits their convenience. 
They extend their empire, and carry warfare and commerce into the 
ant-hills of their weaker neighbours. They wax stronger and richer 
year by year, while the nations with which they trade, many of them, 
grow weaker and poorer. 

I remarked to an oflBicer that the aggressive policy of his govemment 
was much to be reprobated. 

** Well," he. replied, "there may be truth in what you say, but we 
xnust obey the popular voice, open new fields for our commerce, and 
keep our army and navy employed." 

" You, sir, call this fulfiUing a divine mission ; a foreign war is a 
sort of god-send to keep the fighting ants employed. You go on the 
principle of the surgeon who cuts up his patients to keep his hand in, 
and his purse full. Such work ought to be left to the butcher." 

" Oh no ; you labour under a great mistake. I own we do some- 
thing in the way of vivisection, just as would the skilful surgeon to 
increase his knowledge, and enable him to heal the festering sores of 
humanity. When we find pig-headed ants or deaths-head moths " 

" What are pig-headed ants ? " 

"A species of insect devoid alike of reason and ail the nobler 
qualities which we ourselves possess. I say, when we find them, it 
becomes our duty to use strong measures to raise their condition, or 
remove them out of our way." 
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" Just as a physician who fails to effect a cure would feel justified in 
killing his patient î " 

" Again, sir, you misapprehend my meaning. It is the custom of 
Parisian sparrows, when they clamour for liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, to kill each other, in order to purify the government 
Having no real grievances at home, we find it convenient to redress 
our wrongs and seek for sweets abroad. Thus we préserve our inde- 
pendence, and confer a benefit on the world at large. My time is 
precious — good morning ! " 

My noble constituents will readily understand how I stood petrified 
at the audacity of this fighting ant, who stoutly maintained that might 
alone was right, and thtit his corrupt form of government ought, 
forsooth, to be set up as a model. 

I had it in my mind to tell him that the chief successes of his 
foreign policy were effected by the subtile diplomacy of maintaining 
intestine divisions in foreign states. In this way the time of their 
enemies is fully occupied, and their strength weakened. 

But he retreated before superior force, well knowing that his argu- 
ments must be crushed by the criticism of a Philosophical French 
Sparrow. 

I afterwards learned that the oflBicer had retired to his property in 
the country, " there," as the ants would say, " to practise those virtues 
God has imposed upon our race/* 

The only good points about the government of Old Frivôlity lie in the 
protection extended to the meanest subjects, and the way they manage 
the working neuters, in making them pull together to eflFect great ends. 
This latter would prove a great élément of danger were it introduced 
among ingénions Parisian sparrows. 

I started much impressed with a sensé of the perfection of this 
oligarchy, and the boldness of its selfish measures, and left regretting 
that in governments, as in individuals, close scrutiny reveals many 
defects. 



MONARCHY OF THE BëES. 

Profiting by what I had seen in the Ants' empire, I resolved in 
future to observe more closely the habits of the tribes, before trusting 
myself to princes or nobles. On reaching this new dominion I 
stumbled against a bee bearing a bowl of honey. 
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" Alas ! " he exclaimed, " I am lost." 

" Why ? " I asked. 

" Do you not see I hâve spilt the queen's soup, happily the cup- 
bearer, the Duchess of Violets, will attend to her immédiate wants. I 
should die of grief if I thought my faults would not be repaired." 

" How came you to worship your queen so devoutly î I come from a 
country where kings and queens and ail such human institutions are 
held in light esteem." 

" Human ! " cried the Bee ; " know, bold Sparrow, that our queen and 
our govemment are divine institutions. Our queen rules by divine 
prérogative. Without her wise rule we could not exist as a hive. 
She unceasingly occupies herself with our affairs. We are careful to 
feed her, as we are bom into the world to adore, serve, and défend her. 
She has her sons and daughters for whom we rear private palaces. 
The latter are, too frequently, wedded to hungry, petty princes, who 
thus claim our service and support.*' 

" Who is this remarkable queen î " 

" She is," said the Bee, " Tithymalia XVII., a woman endowed with 
rare wisdom ; she can scent a storm afar off, and is careful to lay in 
stores for severe winters. It is said also that she has treasures in 
foreign lands." 

Hère a young foreign prince came forward, and cautiously inquired 
if we thought any of the young ladies of royal blood likely to want a 
husband. 

"Prince," said the working Bee, "hâve you not heard of the 
cérémonies and préparations for departUre î If you wish to court any 
daughter of Tithymalia you had better make haste. You are well 
enough in your appearance, although you could do with a new coat." 

I beheld a splendid spectacle. One of the princesses was about to 
be married. The pageant on which I gazed must hâve a powerful 
effect on the vulgar imagination, and wed the people to the memories 
and superstitions which are about the only links uniting the higher 
with the lower orders of society. 

Eight drummers in yellow and black jackets left the old city called 
Sadrach — ^from the name of the first Bee who preached social order ; 
thèse were foUowed by fifty musicians, ail of them so brilliant that 
one might hâve said they were living gems. Next came the body- 
guards armed with terrible stings. They were two hundred strong. 
Each battalion was headed by a captain, wearing on his breast the 
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order of Sadrach — a small star of beeswax. Behind them came the 
queen's dusters, headed by the grand duster, then the grand tooth-pick- 
bearer, cup-bearer, eight little cup-bearers, and the mistress of the 
Bojal House, with twelve train-bearers, and lastly, the young queen, 
beautiful in her maidenly grâce, her true modesty. The wings which 
fihone with great splendeur had never yet served for flight. The 
queen-mother accompanied her, robed in velvet, aglow with diamond- 
dust. Musîcians followed humming a hymn of praise composed for 
the occasion. After the band came twelve other old drones, who 
«eemed to me to be a sort of national clergy. They were ail alike one 
to the other, and buzzed uniformly and monotonously. About ten or 
twelve thousand bées marched from the hive, upon the edge of which 
«tood Tithymalia, and addressed thèse mémorable words to the 
multitude : — 

" It is always with a new pleasure that I witness your flight, as it 

«ecures the tranquillity of my people, and that" She was hère 

interrupted by an old drone who was afraid of the queen using 
unparliamentary language — at least so I thought. Her Majesty 
continued — " I am certain that, trained by our habits of thrift and 
industry, you will serve God and spread the glory of His name on the 
«arth which He has so enriched with honey-yielding flowers. May you 
never forget the honour due to your queen, and to the sacréd principles 
of our govemment. Think that without loyalty there is anarchy, that 
obédience is the virtue of good becs, that the strength of the state 
dépends upon your fidelity. Know that to die for your queen and the 
«hurch is to give life to your larid. I give you my daughter 
Thalabath as queen. Love her well ! " 

This éloquent speech was followed by loud buzzing. 

As soon as the young people had left with the queen, the poor 
prince I had ndticed buzzed around them, saying, "Oh most noble 
Tithymalia, unkind fate has bereft me of the power of making honey, 
but I am versed in économies, so if you hâve another daughter with a 
modest dowry, I " 

" Do you know, prince," said the grand mistress of the Royal House 
" that with us the queen's husband is always unfortunate. He is 
looked uponjas a sort of necessary evil, and treated accordingly. We 
do not sufifer him to meddie with the government, or live beyond a 
<;ertain âge." 

But the queen heard his voice and said, " I will befriend you, you 
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can serve me ; you hâve a true heart, you shall wed my daughter^ 
and lend your pious aid to the work of our kingdom/' 

This cunning prince, one of no mean power, had fallen in love with 
one of the fair princesses. 

There is one remark I hâve to make which has nothing to do with 
government, and that is, that love is the same everywhere. Hère was 
a fellow who had winged his flight from a foreign land to bask in the 
sunshine of his true love, foUow her from flower to flower, sip the 
.nectar from the same cups ; to worshîp even her shadow as it flitted 
across the pale lily, or kiss her footprints on the dew-spangled rose. 
Ah me ! thèse thoughts sehd a tide of fond memories throbbing 
through my old heart. There is one thing certain, on my retum, I 
must hâve a commission appointed to inquire into the nature of this 
passion among men and bées. 

My constituents will be pleased to learn that my famé gained me a 
réception in the palace. I had despatched a bee to inform Her 
Majesty that a Etranger of distinction from Paris desired to be pre- 
sented to her. ^ 

Before being led into the audience-chamber, several magnificent 
bées examined me to make certain that I carried no dangerous odour 
or foreign matter about my person to soil the palace. Soon the old 
queen came and placed herself on a peach blossom. " Great Queen,"^ 
I said, " you see before you a member of the Order of Philosophical 
Sparrows, an ambassador sent to study the govemments and organisa- 
tion of the animal kingdoms." 

"Great ambassador, wisest of birds, my life would be a dull 
one were it not for the cares of government and the events that 
compel me to seek retirement twice every year. Do not call me 
Queen or Majesty, address me simply as Princess, if you wish to 
please me." 

" Princess,'' I replied, " it seems to me that the machine you call the 
people excludes ail liberty. Your workers do always the same thing, 
and you live, I see, according to the Eg3rptian customs." 

" That is true ; but order is the highest public virtue. Order is our 
motto, and we practise it, while, if men strive to follow our example, 
they content themselves with stamping the motto on the buttons of 
their national guards. Our monarchy is order, and order is absolute."" 

" Order is to your profit, Princess. The bées on your civil list are 
ail workers, and only think of you." 
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" What eke would you hâve 1 I am the State ; without me the 
State woold perish. In other realms order îs freely canvassed, and 
«ach one foUows it accordîng to his own idea, and as there are as 
many orders as opinions, constant disorder prevails. Hère one lives 
happily, because the order is always the same. It is much better 
that thèse intelligent bées should hâve a queen instead of hundreds 
of nobles as in the Ants' kingdom. The Bee world has so many 
times felt the danger of innovation, that it no longer seeks for radical 
<;hange." 

"It is unfortunate," I said, "that well-being can only be obtained 
by a cruel division of castes. My bird^s instinct revolts at the notion 
of such inequality." 

"Adieu," said the queen; "may God enlighten you! From God 
proceeds instinct ; let us obey Him. If it were possible that equality 
«hould be proclaimed, should it not be first among us whose duties 
serve a great end. Our aflFections are ruled by laws the most 
mathematicaL But for ail that, the hive and our varions occupa- 
tions can only be maintained by our wise System of government." 

" For whom do you make your honey % for man ! " said I. " Oh, 
liberty 1 " 

" It is true that I am not free," said the queen ; " I am even more 
bound than my subjects. Leave my State, Parisian Philosopher, else 
you may yet tum some weak heads." 

"Some strong heads," I replied. But she flew away. When the 
queen was gone, I scratched my head, and made a peculiar sort of 
Flea fall out of it. Being a perfectly cosmopolitan bird, I was 
about to enter into conversation with this bloodthirsty intruder, 
but he had leaped for dear life. Gaining confidence, he retumed and 
said: — 

" O Philosopher of Paris, I am only a poor Flea, who has made a 
long joumey on the back of a Wolf. I hâve listened with profound 
interest to your remarks, and felt honoured while I sat upon your 
leamed pâte. If you désire to find a government modelled on 
your own principles, go through Germany, cross Poland, and make 
your way to Ukraine, where you will find, in the administration of the 
Wolves, the noble independence you require, and which you pointed 
out to that old. twaddler of a queen. The Wolf, Sir Bird, is the 
most harshly-judged-of animais. Naturalists quite ignore his purely 
republican principles, for he devours those of them who may cross his 
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path ; but he cannot kill a bird, so you may safely trust yourself to 
his hospitality, and perch on the back of the proudest of them." 

The Wolves' Kepublic. 

Parisian Sparrows, birds of every clinïe, animais of the whole world^ 
and ye petiified relies of antediluvian reptiles and monsters, admira- 
tion would seize on you as it did on me, could you behold the noble^ 
Wolves* Republic — the only one in which hunger is conquered — This 
is what élevâtes the animal spirits. 

When I reached the magnificent steppes which stretch from the^ 
Ukraine to Tartary, the weather was already cold, and I felt convinced 
that the privilèges of the subjects must be great to compensate for 
living in such a land. 

I was met by a Wolf on guard. "Wolf," I said, "the cold ifr 
chilling my blood. I shall die; and let me/ tell you, my death will be 
a loss to the world at large. I am a traveller of renown ! " 

" Get upon my back," said the Wolf. 

"Pardon me, citizen, I prefer to cultivate your acquaintance afar 
off. Perchance you wish to whet your appetite with such a dainty 
morsel as a Parisian Sparrow." 

" What manner of good would you do me^ stranger 1 Should I eat- 
you, I should be neither more nor less hungry. You are evidently a 
studious Sparrow. You hâve bumed the midnight oil, and offered up 
every drop of your blood on the shrine of science or literature. Skin^ 
bone, and feathers. Ugh ! you would only trouble me in my empty 
stomach, and there study out at leisure the varions odds and ends of 
my organisation. No, no ! get up ; give my mouth a wide berth ; sit 
on my tail, if you like the fur." 

Goncealing my dread of his hungry fangs, I perched lightly on the 
tail, where I was not unfrequently disturbed by the tremor of hia 
émotions. 

Fellow Sparrows, the tail of a beast of prey is the safest perch, and it 
affords a true index of the play of passion in the brute. 

" What are you doing hère ?" I said, to renew the conversation. 

" Well," said he, " we are awaiting some visitors at yonder castle^ 
and intend to devour them, horses, coachmen, and ail." Hère the tail 
whisked so briskly that I had difficulty in keeping my feet 

" That would be an extraordinary proceeding. Men, to be sure, are 
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oar foes, and you, no doubt, perform a useful function in keeping 
down their numbers. As they are Bussians, 70a won't eat their heads," 
said I. 

"It is said they hâve none." 

" What a pity ! That willbe a loss to us, but that won't be the only 
one." 

"Howsoî" 

" Alas ! " said the Wolf, " many of ours will fall in the attack, but it 
will be in our country's cause. There are only six men, a few horses, 
and some provisions. Too few ! too few ! They won't serve for a 
meal to the right wing of our army. Bird, believe me, we are nearly 
famished ! " 

He tumed and showed his fangs so hungrily that I almost fainted 
with fright. " We hâve had nothing to eat." 

'* Nothing," I said, " not even a Russian î " 

"No; not even a Tartar. Those rognes of Tartars scent us two 
miles oflT." 

" Well, then, how do you manage î " 

" The young and strong among us are bound to fight on an empty 
stomacL She-wolves, cubs, and vétérans must feed first." 

" That is a fine point in the character of your Republic." 

" Fine ! " he said ; " why, it is only fair. We know no distinction 
other than that of âge and sez ; ail are equal." 

" Why," said I, " how can that be 1 " 

" Because we are ail of us the same in the sight of God." 

" And yet you are only a sentineL" 
Yes, it is my tum to be on guard." 

But, General," said I — hère the fellow pricked up his ears, and 
seemed immensely pleased with even the shadow of distinction carried 
in a name — " to-morrow it may be your turn to command." 

" Exactiy, that's how we square. Your intelligence. Sir Sparrow, 
does your nation crédit. It is something like this. When in danger 
we meet together, and eleet a leader, who, after the péril is passed, 
falls again into the ranks." 

"Under what peculiar circumstances do you meet î " 

" When there is, say, a famine, to forage for the common good. In 
time of great distress we share and share alike. But do you know we 
are driven to the direst straits, when, as frequently happens, the snow 
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lies ten feet deep on tlie groimd ; when the bouses are covered, and 
no food is to be had for months. Strange ! our stomacha grow 




smaller and we crowd together for warmtli. We pull together wonder- 
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fully. Since the Eepablîc was formed, the wolves hâve abstained from 
devouring or destroying each other. This ought to make men blush/ 
The wolves are each and every one sovereîgn. They gavem them- 
selves." 

" Do you know, General, that men say sovereigns are wolves, and 
prey upon their people î You will hâve no need of punishment in your 
land." 

"Yes, we hâve; when a wolf commits a crime he îs punished. 
Should he not scent his game in time, or fail to secure it, he is beaten. 
But he never loses caste on that account." 

" I hâve heard tell that some of your wolves in office are secretly 
ravenous, devouring the substance of the country, and given to dividing 
the good things of govemment among their friends." 

" Hush ! Gently, please. Thèse are matters of which we do not 
speak. The natural tendency of wolves is to feed on carrion, and 
when the body politic becomes corrupt, they perform the healthful 
function of licking the sores. It is only wolf-nature to seek such 
office and profit by it. One good feature in the Eepublic is, that a 
wolf is free to hunt down his own game, and when required, he may 
rely on the community." 

" This is indeed excellent," I replied, " to live and govem one's self. 
You hâve indeed solved a great problem." Yet I thought to myself 
that the Parisian Sparrows will not be simple enough to adopt such a 
System. 

" Hurrah ! " cried my friend, whisking me from his tail into the air. 
AU at once from a thousand to twelve hundred wolves with superb fur, 
and agility wonderful to behold, arrived on the scène. I saw two 
carriages drawn by horses, and defended by masters and servants. In 
spite of the sword-blows that fell on aJl sides, and the wheels that crushed 
the assailants, the wolves fixing their fangs into the horses soon over- 
powered the caravans. The prey was portioned out. One skin fell to the 
sentinel, who devoured it greedily. Other valiant wolves were allotted 
the coats and buttons, and soon only six human skullis remained that 
proved far too thick and hard for the profane fangs of the destroyers. 
The corpses of the slain wolves were respected and became the objects 
of a strange usage. Hungry wolves lay concealed beneath them until 
such time as a flock of birds of prey had settled on them. Thèse they 
deftly caught and devoured. This was a touching example of thrift, 
recalling the varions modes by which men take a profit out of their 
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dead. I am told they set up tombstones over them, as baits for tbe world's 
applause. A man will inscribe on the stone which covers the remains of 
some poor wife sentiments of deep regret and undying affection, while 
his camal eyes are bent on some pretty bird fluttering over him 
and sympathising with his grief. 

One thing struck me about the Eepublic, and that was the seemingly 
perfect equality of the people which arose, not so much from the nature 
of their govemment, as from the fact that by nature they are endowed 
with equal strength and instinct. The failure of human Eepublics 
arises out of the unequal intellectual and physical capacities of men. 
A more perfect system of éducation and a higher moral code, strictly 
observed by ail, may one day bring man and man to the same level. 
Hereditary defects of character will then disappear, and ail men will 
regain something of the perfect image of the God that created them. 
In the Wolves' Eepublic the weak ones go to the wall, die off, as the 
struggle for existence is severe, so severe indeed that only the strong 
survive. The young wolf is educated in warfare and suffering. 
Indolence and want of pluck are punished by starvation, as ail must 
work, and it becomes a habit to toil, and to toil ungrudgingly. Ah 
me ! I almost despair of the task of reforming a country spoilt by 
luxury. Farisian birds, some of you are damtily fed on grubs and 
grain in golden cages, others, alas, hâve to pick up a precarious living 
on the streets. How shall we raise the poor to the level of the rich î 
Baise them from their lowly perch and place them in palaces ] The 
TTolves obey each other quite as heartily as the beés obey their queen, 
or the ants their laws. Liberty makes duty a slave. The ants are 
fettered by habit, and so are the bées. The Wolves' Republic possesses 
many advantages, for if one must be a slave to anything, it is better to 
obey public reason than to become the votary of pleasure, or the foot- 
ball of fate. 

I must own, whether to my shame or glory, as I approached Paris 
my admiration for wolfish freedom gradually diminished in the 
présence of refinement 5 and while I thought of the priceless boon of a 
cultivated mind, the proud Republic of the Wolves no longer satis- 
fied me. Is it not, after ail, a sad condition, to live on rapine alone f 
If the equality of wolves is one of the sublimest triumphs of animal 
instinct, the war they wage against man^ birds of prey, and horses, 
is a violation of animal right. 

The rude virtues of a Republic thus constituted dépend alone ou 
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war. Ib it possible that the beat form of govemment can be sustained 
by ceaseless warfare, by continuing to puah one's conquests into the 
territory of weaker, simpler, and perchance more virtuous foea ! ITùa, 
my philosophie companions, îs the polioy of the great couafcry of the 
■wolves. Better rather to die of hunger, while we, by oiir Belf-derûal, 
add a single green leaf to the laurel-crown that decks the brows of our 
-country. We are placed heto on God's earth, not to destroy, but to 
bnild np His glorîous works. Take this to heart, ye visionarieB who 
-seek to establish the édifice of peace on a foundation of vice aad blood. 
However humble our lot, let us rather — ^lîke the coral inaecta who, by 
their toil, build up the lovelieat islands of the world — seek to do our 
-duty in our allotted sphères, that ve may leave behind ns an nnsullîed 
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" Must one seeh for happiness î " I inquired of thô Hare. " Searoh," replied 
he, bnt with fear anil trembling. — The Ânonymout Bird. 



HAD I not been bom m the- 
extrême South beneath the ray» 
of a buming sun which helped 
to liberate me from my shell 
and waa qmte as much to me- 
as the brave Penguin which 
abandoned me to fate I might- 
have proved a happier bird but;- 
bemg as I said, hatcbed under- 
^ a tropic sun ratber thaa a lucfcy 
^ star I became an unhappy bird 
I had a hard struggle to get mto- 
the world as my bhell was an 
uncommonly thick one Wben 
at last I had found my w&y mto 
the hght I atood for some time- 
gazing at my pnson with feel 
inga not unmingled vith surpnse at the e-veot-which had mtroduced 
me to freedom. One of course bas only a confused remembrance of 
those early days and can hardly be expected to give a full account of 
the sudden change imphed in birtb I bave heard it said that mea 
when theyare bom — some of them — smile blandly on the prospect» 
that life présents to them; while others, and they the majority, begin 
life with a wail of regret, the prophétie note of a sorrowful existence. 
Be that as it may,{^I lemember, as soon as I was able to reâect^ 
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thinking how uncomfortable I must hâve felt, doubled up in a shell too 
contracted to admit of motion. The change was truly appalling. 
There lay the shell, to me a world which I had first filled and then 
broken, to find myself a mean tenant of immeasiirable space. The 
prospect puzzled and hardly pleased me ; I had exchanged my little 
egg for one boundless in its infinity. Far from being modest, on 
finding myself in the world my first notion was that ail I saw belonged 
to me, and that the sole purpose of the earth was to contribate to my 
support. 

Forgive the infantile pride of a poor Penguin, who, as the years rolled 
on, has been taught humility. As soon as I discovered the use of my 
eyes, I found myself alone in what proved to be the hoUow of a great 
rock overlooking the sea. The rocks, the stones, the water; a boundless 
horizon around, immensity, indeed, and myself, in the midst of it ail, 
nothing more than an atom ! I vainly inquired, " Why is the universe 
so large 1 " and the écho from my empty shell answered " Why ? " The 
question had been asked before, and, as I afterwards leamed, had 
never been more conclusively answered. A little world, quite a small 
one, filled by those alone who are devoted to each other's welfare, 
would haye been more to my liking than this great gulf in which ail 
seems lost, and hopeless confusion reigns, — in which there is space 
enough and to spare, not only for those créatures who detest each 
other, but for nations whose conflicting interests cause endless strife, 
and allow full scope to the play of crime and passion. Penguins in 
gênerai, and you my personal friends, would not a world framed for 
ourselves hâve been better ? a world with one low mountain bathed in 
sunlight, — a tiny, leafy plain bordering the sea, carpeted with flowers, 
and shaded by fruit-bearing trees, in which a score of social birds 
might build their nests — birds decked with gay plumage and bursting 
with song, unlike the poor Penguin whose lines you are now reading? 

Thèse are vain imaginings, there is no such paradise for Penguins or 
any other créatures. There are fields and flowers, foliages and fruit- 
bearing trees, birds with bright plumage, and others with song; but, 
alas ! the wide world shares their charms — flowers hère and fruit there, 
ail so scattered and dispersed as to minister alone to the sport and 
pleasure of mankind. Yes, man alone has the power of making 
nature hîs slave, of bringing ail thèse éléments together, of rendering 
his mansions musical with the nightingale, his lawns gay with flowers, 
and his orchards glorious with varied fruits. 
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Again I crave pardon, dear reader. The habit of dwelling alone has 
rendered me gloomy, and I forget myself, forget that I hâve no right 
to forget mj humble lot and obscure destinj. 

IL 

I ought to saj that my early isolation and ignorance tempted me to 
brood over the unattainable. Nevertheless, I claim crédit for self- 
denial in pruning my introduction, as I might bave dived deep into the 
miseries of solitude — the solitude of my early days. The thème was a 
prolific one, which I should not bave allowed thus to escape. It 
is 80 soothing to complain ; so comforting, indeed, as to pass for real 
happiness. 

I had not been alive a day before I leamed what beat and cold 
were. The sun disappeared, leaving my rock as cold as an ice- 
berg. Having nothing to do, I began to move, and felt about my 
shoulders something I conceived must be intended for use. Stretching 
forth thèse little arms or wings with which Nature had endowed me 
(she has lived too long on her réputation of being a good mother, 
loving equally ail her children), after prolonged efforts I at last 
succeeded in rolling from the top of my rock. Thus my first expéri- 
ence in life was, as you see, a fall, which I speedily resented by digging 
my beak into the unsympathetic soiL This only increased my pain, 
and led to reflection. ^' It is évident," I said, '^ one ought to be careful 
about one*s first step in life, and to reflect well before moving." I then 
inwardly pondered over my destiny as a Penguin, not that I had the 
faintest pretension to philosophy, only when one is forced to live, and 
one is not accustomed to do so, one must find out some rulés of life. 

" What is good î " 

« What ise vil 1" 

" What is Ufe 1 " 

" What is a Penguin î" 

Before I could solve thèse questions, my eyelids closed in sleep. 

III. 

Hunger rudely awoke me ! Forgetting my resolutions, strange as 
it may seem, I did not wait to inquire, " What is hunger ? '* but imme- 
diately proceeded to satisfy the craving by eating some shell-fîsh that 
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inrere yawning before me. I ought to haye first indulged in a disserta- 
tion on the possible danger of foUowing this aneient custom. My 
inexpérience was punished, for bj dint of eating too fajst, I was nearly 
cboked. I hâve no notion how. I leamed to eat, to drink, to walk, 
and move to right or lefb, measure distances with my eye, to know 
that ail one sees is not one's own ; to corne down and ascend, to swim, 
to fish, to sleep standing, to content myself with little or nothing, &c. 
It is sufficient to say that each and ail of those studies caused me 
countless troubles, fabulons misadventures, and unheard-of trials. 

IV. 

What are our duties in the world % What will ultimately become of 
Penguins î Where do we go to after death 1 Why were some birds 
created without feathers, some fish without fins, or animais without feet 1 

My worldly expérience often tempted me to wish to return to my 
egg. One day, after profound reflection, I fell asleep, and durîng my 
repose heard a noise, which was neither that of the waves nor any 
Sound to which I was accustomed. " Wake up ! " said the active part 
of my being, that which never seems to slumber, and is ever on the 
alert like a guardian angel to ward off danger. '' Wake up, and you 
will behold something to rouse your curiosity." " Certainly not," 
said that other most excellent part of ourselves which requires sleep. 
^'I am not curions, and hâve no désire to see anything. I hâve 
already seen too much." Still the other insisted, and I continued: 
''It* would be wrong to break my slumber for anything spurious; 
besides you deceive me, the sound has gone. It is a dream ; let me 
sleep I let me sleep I " I really wished to sleep, stubbomly closed my 
eyes as best I might, and folded and fondled myself to repose with 
ail those little cares common to sleepers. But, alas ! ail was of no 
avail; I woke up. What shall I come toî I, who vainly thought 
myself the most considérable créature living, the only bird in création. 
I sank into utter insignificance before the sight that met my gaze. 
There, before me, I beheld at least a dozen most charming créatures, 
some with expanded wings floating in mid-air, others diving into the 
waves, and again rising to display their snow-white plumage in the 
moming sun. Surely, I thought, thèse are the inhabitants of a 
happier and more perfect world. Had they descended firom the sun 
or mooni What unknown caprice had brought them to my rock? 
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They were endowed with a sublime mastery over the éléments, skimming 
the waves as if to laugh at their fury, resting for an instant on the 
solîd earth, and, as if disdaining its support, again clearing the air 
with their glorious wings. So wrapt was I in admiring the grâce and 
perfection of their movements, that jealousy never clouded my mind. 
At last, carried away by the ardour of youth, and the émotion with 
which the beautiful fiUs the breast, I rushed into their midst, exclaim- 
ing : " Celestial birds, fairies of the air ! " Hère I had to pause for 
want of breath. 

" A Penguin 1 " cried one of them. 

" A Penguin ! " repeated the whole band ; and as they ail laughed on 
seeing me, I concluded that my présence gave them pleasure, and so 
I boldly introduced myself in the following words: — "Ladies and 
gentlemen, you are right, I am a Penguin, and you are the fairest 
forms I hâve gazed upon since the hour I left my shell. I am proud 
qf your acquaintance, and should like to join in your sport." 

" Penguin," said my lady friend who had first addressed me, and wha 
appeared to be the queen, but who, I afberwards learned, was only a 
laughing Gull. " You do not know what you are asking, you may, how- 
ever, profit by expérience. It shall never be said that such an élégant 
Penguin received a déniai." She then gave me a fiip with her wing 
which sent me reeling into the midst of the group, another did the 
same, and they ail foUowed suit, flipping me about, first to one side, 
then to another. This was sport ! 

As soon as I could get the words out, I shouted, "Stop ! you are 
kilUngme." 

" Bah I " said they, " we are only beginning, hah ! hah 1 Keep him 
warm. Keep the bail rolling." The sport began anew, and with such 
vigour that I soon fell to the ground thoroughly humbled and 
exhausted. The Gull who had first called me Penguin, and who had 
taken the lead in- maltreating me, noticing my prostration, reproached 
herself for her conduct. 

. " Forgive us, my poor Penguin. You do not seem to relish our 
roUicking style, yet it is our nature, so pray do not blâme us if you 
are hurt." She then came forward and bent over me with such a 
tender look^ that, in spite of what she had just done, she seemed for the 
moment perfectly beautiful and good. 

But pity often corne» of self-love, and is nothing more than regret 
for harshness. What I mistook for the dawn of affection was only 
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T for harlsg done vrong. Thus, as soon as Bhe savr me com- 
forted, ïway she fletr irith her companions. 

This sudden âight so startled me, that it vas impossible to find ft 




single Word or gesture to prevent it, and agaia I waa alone. From 
that moment solitude seemed insupportable. 



IV. 
To tell the tnith, I was blindly in love, and sarage at having done 
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nothing to win a bride so beautifuL Why did I not exercise my 
blandishments ? While pondering thèse tbings I wandered to the edge 
of a pool of water. It was placid and clear, reflecting only the blue 
heaven, until, bending down to dip and cool my fevered beak, I beheld 
my own image, and nearly choked as the picture of my unsightly propor- 
tions fiashed on my mind. I left the mirror, and soon by reason of vanity 
forgot what manner of bh-d I was. Sleepless nights and misérable day» 
became my portion. Eagerly I listened to the whisperings of the wind, 
thinking that I heard the gentle sound of that lovely spirit of the air 
descending to soothe my troubled heart. Vain thought ! she never 
came, and worse luck, my appetite had gone with her. My only 
solace was the sea. There was something in the moumfal voice of its 
waves, as they broke on the great rocks, that soothed me in my saddest 
hours. There was something in its immeasurable depth typical of the 
grief which overwhelmed me. 

The reader may feel inclined to smile at my vulgar and unpoetic 
proportions, nevertheless, let me remind him that God bas so framed 
the world, that in the rudest and most unlikely forms among men and 
beasts repose the sublimest attributes. Thus haman genius is seldom 
found mated with bodies of herculean type. So the sentiment of a love- 
sick Penguin can never be estimated by the appearance of its too solid 
body. 

V. 

*• Suspense becomes intolérable, I can no longer bear it," I said, and 
cast myself into the sea to drown my sorrow in its moumful waves. 

VI. 

Unfortunately, I discovered how to swim, so my history does not 
end hère. 

VIL 

When I rose to the surface — one always rises two or three times- 
before drowning — yielding to my passion for soliloquies, I inquired 
what right had I thus to seek to destroy myself; if the world would 
not be just one Penguin worse off, had I met my end, &c. My 
soliloquy was long. I was drifting many leagues straight ahead \ now^ 
and again diving with the dire résolve of going to the bottom and 
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remainiiig there. But for some reason I always foond myself coming to 
the surface, and, to tell the tmth, the air seemed ail the more refresbing 
after eacb dip. Juet as my Eeventli attempt at suicide bad mlBcarried, 
I rose to fiod myself aide by aide with a créature nbose simple 
unaffectedoesa won my heart at first sight. 

" What were you aftéf below there, Mr. Fengoin î and where are yon 
going î " be inquired, bowing profoundly. 

" I hardly know," I replied. 

"Well," Baid be, " suppose we go together." 

I -willingly agreed, and on tbe way related my misfortunes to him. 
Wben I bad finisbed, be asked me if I bad forraed any plans for the 
future. " No," I said, " not any, still I bave half a mind to travel in 
search of my lady-love, tbe Gull." 




"How came you to love a Gullî You look a large solid bird 
euongh. Why don't you dévote your affections to one of your owa 
décent atay-at-bome kind 1 Dépend upon it, tbe Gull, could you wed 
her, wonld only bring grief. Sbe is puÉFed out with feathers, and 
ever on the wing ; sbe would aoon désert you for one of her own 
kind." 

Thia seemed severe, and I replied testily, "There's no accounting 
eitber for tastes or for love. It came upon me like a sunbeam &om 
heaven." 

" From beaven I," said my companion. " Lovera' language .' A 
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strong light, this light of love ; and ît has left a shadow of pitchy dark- 
ness somewhere, has it not 1 '' 

" Ah ! sir," I said, " you look dejected. My story, perchance, stirred 
up old memories." He said nothing, but wrapped in profound 
melancholy ascended a rock left dry by the tide, and I followed. There 
was such an air of profundity about him that I inquired what he was 
thinking about. 

" Nothing,'* he replied. 

** But who are you, whose silence is so éloquent 1 " 

" I am df the Palmiped family, and my name is Pool." 

" You, Fool I " I cried. " Corne ! " 

" Yes," he replied, " I am so named in the world from my habit of 
minding other people's aflfairs and neglecting my own ; so sinking 
myself, what can I do for youl Listen, my friend," said this 
sublime bird; *'not far from hère is an island called the *Isle 
of Penguins.' It is only inhabited by birds of your tribe. They are 
ail of them equally ugly ; go there, and who knows, you may even be 
thought handsome." 

" Am I then so unsightly î " said I. 

" Yes," he said, " you are as unlike the gull as the grub is unlike 
the butterfly." 

VIIL 

During qur voyage, encountering a severe storm, we rode it tran- 
quilly on the breast of the billows, while great ships, freighted with the 
wealth of the world, were wrecked and lost before our eyes. It was 
pitiful to hear the shrieks of the perishing sounding above the tempest, 
men and women who had braved the dangers of the deep, some to 
seek happier climes, others, the riches they were doomed never to 
enjoy. 

At last through many dangers we reached the shores of the "Happy 
Island." 

" Let us pause hère," said my sage companion, " and note the native 
mode of seeking what I hold to be a myth — earthly happiness." 

Shaking ourselves dry, my friend, who had studied geography, 
elevated his beak, and casting his eye along its line, took our position 
from the sun. The resuit was curions and instructive to navigators, 
and even to mankind generally, not to mention birds. According to 
our calculations, we had been availing ourselves of every slant of wind 
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to push ahead, and, strange to say, reached land a hundred miles 
;astern of the point we started fronu Had we been men, pioneers of 
-civilisation, gifted with a sublime belief in our own powers, W0 should 
bave no doubt proved to our own satisfaction that we bad made 
iinbeard-of progress. Men and mules, without knowing it, go as often 
backwards as forwards. 

My friend hère remarked that tbe island was unknown, had never, 
in fact, found its place in any map. Our observations, therefore, cannot 
fail to prove useful. 

" Let us go inland. If you don't object t" 

" With ail my heart ; " and in my youthful ardour was about to kiss 
the happy soil. 

" There, calm yourself," said the Sage. " This is neither Peru nor 
the Penguins* Paradise. The name alone misleads you. This land, 
'Happy Island,' is so named because its inhabitants (ail of them) 
inherit a furious désire for happiness, not because they are happy; 
they spend their lives chasing a phantom, and when it seems nearest, 
they are swallowed up in the grave. Thèse islanders cannot be 
brought to understand that wrong must exist, and that happiness may 
be obtained by redressing wrongs and grievances, and that the most 
one can do is to snatch moments of bliss from one's days and years of 
toil and sorrow. I hâve heard that men, after trying ail, sorts of new- 
fashioned receipts for happiness, fall back on the oldest plans, imagining 
they hâve discovered in them a new panacea for ail earthly woes. 

" Thèse curions islanders make self their god. They make it a rule 
each one to seek his own personal gratification, this plan is most 
ancient: love, sympathy, self-sacrifice, dévotion, virtue, duty, are 
"with them nothîng more than words whose meaning bas been long 
forgotten. Another rule is to avoid doing anything that will in any 
way mar one's enjoyment, or spoil one's ease. It will be seen that 
only the rich among them are able to carry out their principles to the 
full extent. Let us note how they mauage afiairs. Do you see the 
mansion over there % is it not beautiful % In it the disciples of pleasure 
carry on their amusements. Let us look in ; we may leam something. 
Over the doorway we read in Latin, * Hère we are, four hundred of us, 
ail happy'; followed by a text from their sacred classics, * Neutralise 
the influence of parents upon children, and ail will go welL' " 

In the first room we came across a charming illustration of the text 
— a number of showily-dressed, attractive-looking mothers, who refused 
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to sit on their egge. Some of thetn had strolled into tbe garden to 
spend their time more usefullj ia âtrting with dangerous-looking 




maie friends. Somehow tbe poor little ones were liatched. "Yoa 
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nnwelcome mbbish!" said the mothere; "now that we bave 




had aU the troable of bringîng yon into the world, some one muet 
uime 70a — ^we are otherwise eDgaged. We will retum and spoil yon 
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later on, if we think of it." Guardians are found. A Weasel dis- 
played the deepest interest in the eggs, an Adder watched them 
tenderly as tliey were about to break, while Wolves feasted on the 
young to keep them out of harm's way. 

By far the most telling scène was met with in the schoolroom. 
There wé saw bloated-looking Boars prosecuting their studies by lying 
on their bellies, or rolHng over on their backs. Oxen, that had 
abandoned the plough, and Camels striving to make their neighbours 
carry their humps. 

Those who were not asleep were yawning, or going to yawn, or had 
yawned. AU of them seemed profoundly dull. Near the centre sat a 
Monkey nursing his knee, who, with his head thrown back, seemed to 
be absorbed in his reflections. 

" Sir," I said, addressing him, " are thèse dejected-looking créatures 
around you happy % " 

"I fear not," was his reply; "although their sole pursuit is 
happiness, some of them are misérable enough. As for myself, I feel 
supremely uncomfortable on this confounded stool, but as governor I 
must keep awake." 

On our way we passed in front of the shop of a blacksmith, who 
was fitting a pair of carpet slippers to a tender-footed horse. Suddenly 
I said to my travelling companion, "I hâve had quite enough of this 
* Happy Island,' let us continue our voyage." 



IX. 
Penguin Island. 

Two days later we reached Penguin Island. "What does that 
mean ?" I said, on perceiving some two hundred individuals of my 
kind ranged as if in battle-array along the shore. " Are thèse troops 
intended to do us honour, or to prevent our landing 1 " 

" Fear nothing," said my friend, ** thèse Penguins are our friends. 
It is the custom of their country to parade the shores in flocks." 

We were received with much kindness, and conducted with great 
ceremony towards an old SphemiscuSy the King of the island. This 
good King was seated on a stone, which served as a throne, and sur- 
rounded by his subjects, who seemed to be aU known to him. 
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"lUuBtrious strangers," he exckimed, as soon as he perceived us 
approachmg, " we are delighted to make your acquaintance," and aa 
tbe erowd aronnd him barred our way, he eontinued " My children, 




range youraelves on one aide, and allow the strangera to pasa "■ The 
ladies Btood on his nght, and the gentlemen on his left " Yon, Birs, 
are welcome to enjoy the freedom of our kingdom ' 
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I ventured to say, " Sire, your. renown is the talk of tbe whole 
world, and the hope of seeing you alone sustained us through the 
périls of our joumey," 

" Good ! " whispered my friend ; *' you are a courtly liar for one so 
young ; but be caref ul, else you may die a diplomatist," 

My speech so pleased the King, that he cast off his Phrygian cap, 
descended from his perch, and cla«ped me to his breast, saying, " You 
are, for one so young, a bird most fair and honest. Eemain with me 
to aid me in my old âge." 

" Noble sir," I replied, " your knowledge of Penguin character is 
truly worthy of your famé. I will gladly accept your gênerons offer, 
trusting that my youth and inexpérience may excuse my many 
shortcomings." 

" Stay, are you married 1 " 

" No, your Majesty, I am a bachelor." 

" He is a bachelor ! " cried the King, turning towards the ladies, who 
9.t once, and for the first time, overwhelmed me with their fond gaze. 

" A bachelor ! a bachelor ! " cried a chorus of voices, " what a dread- 
ful créature ! " 

" Hush ! " said the King, " we hâve cured worse maladies. There is 
my daughter." 

" But, Sire," I protested, "my heart is lost to another." 
. " The remark is worthy of your modesty. You shall wed my 
daughter; the notion suits me; it is a question of privilège, nôt of 
heart." 

I so little expected this proposai, that I remained mute with amaze- 
ment. 

" He who says nothing, consents," said the King. Before I had 
time to décide, my eyes met those of the princess. It was but for a 
moment. The god of love had kindled a perfect conflagration in her 
breast. Everything was arranged before I could say no, so engrossed 
was I with my own reflections. That momentary glance had 
evidently sealed my fate. So far as one's after-life is concemed, it 
had more efifect in neutralising my happiness than if I had, from my 
earliest infancy, set myself the task of inventing the best means of 
blighting my peace. 

"Well," said the monarch, "look at your future wife. Are you 
not delightedl too happy to find words to express your joy? • Is 
she not lovelyî" The poor old potentate looked tenderly on his 
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daughter, and with tears in his eyes, côntinued — " You cannot knovr 
what I am offering, she is a good child, a good child ! and will make a 
d.ear wife. Not a single subject in my realm boasts smaller eyes, 
yellower beak, rounder form, or larger feet. She is indeed beau- 
tiful ! " 

The wedding was arranged, and we were married in great state, 
My wife's father paid ail the expenses ; for in Penguin land kings as 
i«rell as subjects hâve enough to marry and dower their daughters. 
"This was how I became the King's son, and how foolish marriages are 
made. My real troubles date from the close of the ceremony, as my 
^fe was neither very handsome nor very good. 

X. 

I might finish hère, but as I hâve gone so far, I may as well relate 
iJie bitter end. 

I dreamt one night that I beheld my first love, and that she 
beckoned to me to foUow her. The whole scène was so vivid that 
wben I awoke, I felt I could recognise the spot if it existed in any part 
of the earth. In a weak moment I resolved to start in search of this 
heaven and its goddess. At last, I left the Penguin shore, ostensibly 
on a diplomatie mission. For two whole years I searched the world 
over ; but in vain, until, just as I was giving up hope, I discovered the 
object of my solicitude on a sandbank, stooping over the filthy 
remains of a stranded Whale, in the society of a ragged, vicious-looking 
•Cormorant, tha meanest of birds. This then was the GuU of my 
■dreams ! the spirit of the air ! the idéal of beauty, the Péri, the sylph, 
whose seductive image had cursed my life. My eyes opened, but too late 
to discover how the fool mistakes the glitter of the basest métal for 
the lustre of pure gold. What would I not hâve given to crush the 
memory of my foUy out of my heart ; to begin life anew, and ponder 
lîvell the first false steps. Yet I reflected, ail may be well, better far 
the bitterest truth than the sweetest falsehood. 

Setting sail for Penguin Island, I resolved never again to quit it 
shore, and to become a good husband, father, and prince. 

XL 
On landiug, I first visited the people, who were well, next, my 
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father-in-law, who, thank God; was better than tbe people, I then 




began to look for iny dear wife and^ child, and — good heavens ! I 
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found my family had increased to four. My wife, poor soûl, had taken 
another husband, thinking I had deserted her, 

I at once repaired to my old friend and travelling companion, whose 
ability the King had sought to reward by makîng him Prime -Minister; 
but he refused to add to hîs cares that of office, and retired to live as a 
hermit on the top of a rock. He had chosen the highest rock in the 
realm, 'whence, far above the turmoil of the state, he bent his philo- 
sophie gaze on the lower world which he had abandoned to its fate. 
I felt much in need of sympathy and advice. After recounting my 
woes, the answer of the recluse sent a thrill of despair through my 
heart. 

**Bahr* he said, "I am sick of ail the aflfairs of life. Each hour 
wounds, but happily, the last kills us. Forget your troubles. Arm 
your heart against the malignant influences that mar the peace of 
brutes and men. Why the devil should you be happyf (he was a 
profane bird). What hâve you done to ment happiness î How fared 
you in your journey 1 Hâve you fieen enough of the world — sinned too 
much ? Hah ! hah ! Is your punishment greater than you can bear 1 
Poor deluded Penguin ! you hâve been the football of our old enemy, 
fate. It must hâve been great fun for the old rascal, to mark 
your. abortive attempts at heavenward flight with thèse half-formed 
wings. Hah ! hah ! what a capital joke ! " 

" You seem merry, my friend," said I, " your levity wounds me 
deeply." 

" Listen,'my child," he replied. " You hâve spent the best of your 
days in vain pursuit of the unattainable. Dépend upon it, the nearest 
approach to happiness is found in paths obscure and humble, Paths of 
duty along which kind Providence will ever act as our guide." 

" You puzzle me," I remarked, " your language is as changeable as 
English weather. At one moment you are à wicked bird, at another a 
moral philosopher." 

"Nay, friend," he said, "thèse are but the passing moods of the 
mind. I am told that men as well as birds hâve their moods. Even 
some most religions men, they tell me, wear a sombre cloak to con- 
ceal the sinful thoughts that are always présent with them. They 
resemble the shells they employ in warfare; harmless enough, until 
thrown to the ground by some sudden shock of passion which fires the 
fuse and destroys them. It seems to me, in order to succeed in the 
pursuit of happiness you must prefer clouds to sunshine, rain to fair 
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weather, grief to joy. You must possess nothing, and yet find yourself 
too rich, take ail that is doue as well doue, ail that is said as well said, 
believe nothing, and yet know everything. Dream vhile you are 
living, live in your dreams. Afcer ail when you feel really happy, 
hâve patience, and time will Burely destroy the illusion." 

Hère the philosopher pauaed for breatb. 

Reader, if you are unhappy, let me counsel you to take warmng from 
the life of a poor Pengiiin, who blighted hls hopes by worshipping at 
the shrine of a falae goddess. 




The L<A3t WoRog of an JE^phemera. 

It was the opinion of the savants of our race who lived in ancient 
times, many minutes, indeed, before we came into being, that this vast 
-world would dissolve and disa|)pear within eighteen hours. That this 
liy^othesis is not without foundation, and at the same time worthy of 
the érudition of the ancients, I hope to be able to prove. The great 
luminary travelling through space has, during mj own time, sensibly 
declined towards the océan which bounds the earth on ail sides. If, 
therefore, we base our calculation on the space traversed by the sun 
per second, it will be found that, before eighteen hours hâve elapsed, 
his fire will be quenched in the océan, and the world given up to dark- 
ness and death. He has already passed the zénith. For ail that, the 
moment when the bright dise will dip beneath the waves seems distant 
as etemity, when measured by the span of our lives. I myself hâve 
enjoyed several moments of existence, and feel âge creeping on apace. 
I see children and grandchildren around me dancing in the joyous 
light. I may live a few seconds longer, and witness. many changes ; 
yet my life has been so full of sad expériences, as to convince me that, 
in the course of nature, I must soon foUow those who hâve gone before. 
In reviewing my past existence, while clearly disceming its failures 
and follies, I venture to hope that it has not been altogether misspent. 
My researches hâve contributed not a little to solve some of the 
problems connected with the most curions phenomena of hedge-rows 
and ditches, keeping altogether out of account the facts which I hâve 
established connected with the duration of the earth. I hâve applied 
the most refined analysis to discover the true constituents of the 
atmosphère, and the meteorological conditions which promote or 
destroy insect life. I could reveal secrets to mankind, to which their 
microscopes and spectroscopes can never afford the faintest due. 
Thèse are certain éléments necessary to our existence only known to 
onrselves, as also the important functions we perform in carrying out 
the wise economy of nature. 

Men are blind to everything that does not, as they conceive, bear 
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directly or indireetly on their own interest, and in their folly they 
imagine that our lives are worse than useless. They cannot perçoive 
that we are ministering spirits of the air, sent by an all-wise Creator to 
correct abuses of which they themselves are the authors. But life is 
short ; ail too short for the labour it impties. Alas .' my end draws 
near, and my friends console me by saying that I hâve donc enough to 
eam lasting famé, and to promote the happiness of my race, until the 
eighteenth boni witnesses their destruction, and the wreck of this greab 
plain which men call the earth. 





The pORROwg of an Old Toad. 

My father was already well up in 
years and corpulence, when the joys 
of paternity came upon him for the 
last time. Alas ! his happinesa was 
of short duration. My poor mother's 
. strengtli waa overtaxed with a. dread- 
, fui laying of e^s, and, in spite of the 
. tenderest nursing, she at last suc- 
cumbed to the effort of bringing me 
to the light I was brought forth in 
BoiTow, and to thia fact I attribute 
the deep shade of melancholy which 
haa clouded my ejtistence. I was 
always of a dreamy, contemplative nature. This, indeed, formed the 
basis of my character. The early days of my Tadpole life are wrapped 
ïn gloom, so dense as to render them Toid of incident, I can just 
dimly recollect my father, squatted beneath a broad leaf on the bank 
of a atream, amiling benignly as he watched my progreas. He had 
always a soft, liquid eye, in whose depths I could read the love of his 
tender heart. His eyes were of a greenish hue, and protruded. This, 
taken together with his noble proportions, his enemies attributed to 
high Uving. He waa in reality a contemplative Toad, whose greatest 
snccesa lay in the cultivation of philosophie leisure. He carefully 
avoided the water, and, little by little, withdrew himself from the 
scane of my exploits. I am ashamed to say that hia absence never 
caused me to ahed a tear. I had two or three brothers about my own 
âge, with wbom I giddily threw myself into ail the pleasures of life, 
It was a joyous time I What would I not gîve to recall those fleeting 
hoors of my youth, with ail theîr happy expériences. Where ia now 
the lovely atream, over whose dewy banks the reeds and grasses bent 
to watch the play of sunlight ou îts smiUng faoe I Where the cryatal 
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pools, the scènes of my adventures in an enchanted world ? the dark- 
bearded atones, 'neath which we foUowed many a giddy course, 
oor hearts throbbed with fright as we came face to face with some 
motionless Eel, or touched the silver scales of a dreamy Carp t I can 
recall the great fish, troubled in his sleep, viewing us with a quick, 
angry glance, until, perceiving our shame and confusion, he smiled, 
and we renewed our game. 

It is impossible to describe the pleasure of being rocked, caressed 
and fondled by the current as it pursues its tranquil course. Every 
ray of sunlight that found its way through the willows revealed new 
wonders. The dull, dead sand was glorified by the light until it shone 
like a bed of jewels. Myriads of créatures seemed to spring into life. 
The weeds flashed with a thousand hues, the hard-hearted pebbles 
liung back the rays with a brightness that pierced the deep recesses of 
the stony bed. 

Délirions with joy, how often hâve I not dived to mingle with the 
light, to catch something of the fieeting charms it scattered so lavishly 
around. At such times I completely lost my head. (Pardon me, 
dear reader, should I seem tp exaggerate ; a Tadpole who has lost his 
head must make the most of his taU, as he has nothing more left ta 
him.) We then thought ourselves indomitable, pursuing shoals of 
microscopic fish that sought and found shelter beneath the stones. 
But the huge Spiders, walking on the water and devouring ail they 
came across, afforded rare sport. Gliding cautiously up behind, w» 
used to lick the soles of their feet, and dart off, amazed at our own 
audacity, to seek cover beneath the shade of lily leaves. I hâve 
passed whole days under those leaves, examining with the profound 
admiration of youth, the delicacy and beauty of their configuration. 
In each one of their pores I discovered little lungs, and such a 
marvellous organisation, that I dared not touch them, so much was I 
moved by the notion that, like ourselves, they must hâve feeling a» 
well as vitality. Thèse reflections intensified my curiosity to such a 
degree, that I made my way among the roots to try and find out the 
secrets of plant life, and see for myself the source of so much beauty. 
It seemed to me that the water-lily was a perfect type of goodness. It 
ungnidgingly displayed its charms to the gaze of the world, at the 
same time sheltering with its broad leaves the tenderest forms of life» 
Flower, leaves, and root alike refused to yield up their secrets, and yet 
though silent, every détail of their form was éloquent with the praise 
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of their Creator. Thoughts of the good fellowship subsisting between 
plants and animais brought tears to my eyes, which I suppose I must 
baye shed and thus swollen the stream beneatli which I was submerged. 
Ail those things made a permanent impression on my mind, although 
I hâve had my days of scepticism, when it appeared to me that disorder 
and misery were the ruling powers of the world. As my âge advanced, 
my powers made corresponding progress ; strange longings for a higher 
state of development filled my head, while my tail shortened and 
responded more and more tardily to its office of oar and rudder. 
Sharp pains shot through my posterior, ending in the growth of feet 
and lungs. In truth, I was becoming a Toad ! The transformation is 
not without its moral significance. New members brought with them 
obligations to which I was a stranger, hardly knowing how to use the 
attributes Providence had placed at my disposai. 

One day, I descried on the bank of the stream a Goose and her 
family about to take their daily bath. The scène was not new to me, 
but the émotions which filled my breast differed from anything I had 
experienced. The Goslings were lying ail of a heap on a tuft of fine 
grass, and from my point of view, presented a confused mass of down, 
gilded by the.sun. Hère and there a little yellow beak might be seen. 
But the immobility of their position, and the utter abandonment of their 
postures informed me of their perfect contentment and tranquillity. 
The young brood was steeped in sleep, while the mother, bending a 
tender, watchful eye over them, uttered a sound so touching to their 
hearts, that every eye blinked, and every beak opened with a joyous 
qnack. 

" Good morning, mother," they seemed to say, " Is it time for our 
bath î " 

" Yes, lazy little ones. Do you not hear the music of the stream, 
or feel the beat of the mid-day sun î Your heads are exposed to its 
scorching rays." 

" mother ! don't disturb our rest," they replied. " You hâve no 
notion of our comfort. The drowsy humming of the bées, the languid 
nodding of the harebell, and the scent of the new-mown hay are 
soothing us to sleep/' 

" Hush your silly prattle and wake. A little courage, a little self- 
denial, my dears, and up with you." 

This was too much for the Goslings who slowly separated, presenting 
a confusion of pink feet, plushy wings, and golden beaks most inter- 
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eating to bebold. Some roUed over and over in their attempts to^ain 
tbeir legs. At length they sacceeded, and went waddling, and 
wagging their atumpy taiU atreamwards. When they reached the 
water's edge, aller many hésitations, strivings, and chatterings, they 
at last stretched their necks and entered boldly to float with the 
current. 




" Strike out, tny dears," said the dame. " Heads erect, mind. It is 
supremely vulgar, my children, to bend the head unless to pick up 
something to your advantage. Rick the water bravely ; it is made to 
serve you." 

It vae a beautiful sight, and I vas about to ask permission to 
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make one of their number, when the mother, in passing, haughtily 
tossed her beak in the air, saying, " Avoid slimy toads, and ail such 
créatures — their présence is defiling ! " 

Judge, dear reader, of my pain and surprise. I dived into a dark 
pool to drown my wounded pride. When I again came to the surface, 
the interval had transformed me into a truly melancholy toad. A 
large spider, with whom I had become acquainted, passed over my head, 
isnailing kindly at me ; but he won no responsive smile. Feeling need 
of breath, I mechanically sought the bank, and was startled by a hoarse 
voice shouting — 

** Confound you, reptile ! ** I turned, and perceived a gay personage 
decked in blue and gold — a Kingfisher. " What are you doing there, 
fitupid] You with the four superfluous feet, body, head, and eyes. 
You slimy scoundrel ! Don't you know your vile présence poisons the 
stream ? Get out, else I will swallow you like a gudgeon. Ugh ! " 
I thought he was going to be sick. " Make oflF, you frighten my 
clients." He was a fine-looking fellow, the colour of heaven itself ; 
but with a voice like a lawyer, or the devil. To tell the truth, I was 
JBO afraid of him that I made for the bank. When fairly out of the 
water, I leant over its surface to return thanks for ail the pleasure it 
had afforded me. To my horror, I beheld at my feet a strange mis- 
shapen thing, bearing some likeness to my father. I moved my head, 
it did the same ; I raised my feet, it imitated the motion. 

** Hah 1 hah ! " shrieked the Kingfisher, " you lovely coquette ! what 
do you think of your beautiful proportions ? " 
*' What ! " I said, ** is that my image ? " 
** Yes, my treasure ; are you not proud of the picture 1 " 
It was ail too true. There I was, and the willows above me as a 
frame, and the blue heaven as a background to my poor image. 
Well, after ail, I thought the pure mirror of the stream was perhaps 
my truest friend^ as it taught me to know myself. Bidding adieu to 
my former haunts, I turned my back upon the stream, and soon felt 
humbled and forsaken. My departure was quite unnoticed. The river 
went on its way as before, not a single blade of grass, not an insect 
moved to wish me a happy journey. Could I then be so completely 
dispensed with, I who at first had thought the world ail my own ? I 
felt so ashamed of giving ofience that I asked pardon of the King- 
fisher, who replied — 

" Go to ! " I dare not repeat bis answer, it was of such a nature 

F 
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as to convince mer that he was a bird of the world. Day began to 
décline, and feeling fatigued, I sat down to rest. Seing of a dreamy 
disposition, I found pleasure in contemplating nature. In front was a 
forest wrapped in a veil of purple mist, behind which the sun was 
setting and shooting its rays like fiery arrows through the leaves. 
Above, the calm sky was of a pale green hue, so soft, so full of tender- 
ness, it filled my breast with the feeling that after ail I was not 
forsaken, and gave me courage to live on. Pray do not set me down 
as a foolish toad, living on the pleasures of imagination. It is in sucb 
follies as thèse that I bave found the chief joys of my life. The dis- 
inherited ones of earth must gather consolation where they can. The- 
air was hushed^ the flowers and grasses sparkled with dewy gems, the 
birds had sought their evening perches, and were singing each other 
to sleep. AU afound were crowds of little beings, pushîng on to their 
homes, tired of the business of the day and covered with dust. Some 
one, doubtless, was waiting and watching for the return of each insect 
wanderer. Such thoughts as thèse again weighed down my heart with 
a feeling of utter loneliness and despair. Happily, not far from where 
I stood, I perceived a hole between two roots, which I prudently 
approached, and timidly feeling the walls, I entered. Surely, I thought, 
this will prove a quiet resting-place, when I heard a regular mono- 
tonous noise resembling some one snoring. 

"Who is thereî" cried a gruff voice; at the same moment I 
fait a sharp prick in my hind-quarters. 

" I am a young toad, sir, not long out of the water." 
" Oh, horrors ! " continued the voice. 

"Forgive my intrusion, I will leave your house." My eyes had 
become accustomed to the darkness, and I made out ray adversary ta 
be a jagged bail — a porcupine, would you believe it? This redoubtable 
personage was rather good to me. The stab with his quills, which 
had nearly killed me, still causes great suflfering in damp weather. On 
my assurance that I did not snore, he allowed me to pass the night in 
his qnarters. After he had a fair view of me, he cried — 

" You are ugly ! and that is drawing it mild. You are ugly, feeble, 
clumsy, impotent, silly ! " 

" Yes," I murmured, for I felt he spoke the truth. 
" You. little affected monster, do not add to your ridiculous appear- 
ance by simulating wisdom and modesty. You are neither rich 
enough nor independent enough to indulge in such vanities. You are 
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doomed to be hated, strive to liate in return, it will give you strength, 
and when one is strong, one is joyful. Should any one approach you, 
spit at him ! Resent even a look by your noxious spittle. Show your 
spots, your wounds, your slimy horrora. Make men flee and doga bark 
at your hideousneaa. May the hatred of othera be a ahield to you. 
You, if you are not a fool, will find joy in hating. Be proud of your 
horrible envelope, aa I am of my quilla, and above ail, do aa I do — love 



no one." 



" If you do not love me a little " — ^here he burst out laughiug— 
" juat a very little, why do you give me auch good ad vice 1 " 

"Why, my simple friend,*' he aaîd, "I do not love you. You 
amuse me, aince the rôle you are about to play reaemblea my own. My 
enemies will be youra alao. Don't you aee that the proapect of wounding 
their auperfine feelinga through auch an ugly médium afforda me a new 
pleasure 1 Let us be mutually accommodating, a joint-stock thorough 
nuisance to ail who alTect to loathe what God has made for some good 
end. I hardly know what I am made for, and next to erecting my 
quills oflfensively, like the bayonets on which some thrones are built, 
my chief happiness consista in doing nothing." 

Thèse maxims seemed odious to me. I had no hand in making my- 
self, otherwise my mouth should hâve been more contracted, and my 
Btomach lésa capacioua. Had I been consulted, I hardly think I 
would hâve chosen a "fretful porcupine" as my model, nor yet my 
father, poor old toad ! who lived a contented sober life, and died 
regretting that hia paunch had reached its fuUest rotundity. It was 
no fault of mine that I inspired horror. If ugly and deformed, I was 
endowed with a profound love of the beautiful, which compensated in 
some measure for my awkward appearance, and, if I may use the 
expression, with a merciful provision of vanity, which enabled me 
ever to admire and cherish my own body. If my body was ail too 
solid to respond to my every wish, yet my dreams and imagînings were 
unfettered as the wind. The reader, if he cares to study the habits of 
such an humble créature as the toad, will discover much truth in what 
I say ; moreover, if he be an ill-favoured peraon, he may find comfort in 
my philosophie view of life. 

A love-sick toad may be deemed by some au object worthy of 
ridicule; nevertheless, as my romantic expériences form one of the 
most eventful pages in my history, I am bound to take tlie reader into 
my confidence. 
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I had reached that period of development when, rejoicing in the 
strength of youth and the full maturîty of mj faculties, I leaped from 
place to place, not without aîm, as many might suppose, but in the 
pursuit of knowledge, frolic, or récréation, The sun shone brightly, 
grass and flowers were in full bloom around, breathing an intoxicating 
perfume into the midday air, when I first beheld the object of my 
dreams. My enemies may think me a plagiarist, and that I hâve lifted 
niy sentiment from some modem novel. AU I can say is that my bock 
is nature, which I recommend to the study of writers of fiction, many 
of whose Works would poison the morals of toads, for thèse prefer 
unadomed truth to the gaudy tinsel of the literary showman. 

My love was bewitching in her dress of pale green. Oh how fondly 
I foUowed her with my eyes as she leaped from leaf to leaf, until at 
last I beheld her against the sky, her silken wings spread out to their 
fuUest, descending lightly on to a blade of grass, which bending, swayed 
to and fro in the breeze ! Flying in the air, toying with the flowers, 
making them quiver on their stems without soiling a single petal, skim- 
ming the placid water, admiring her own image on the wing, this fair 
créature won my heart. Vainly I strove to court her glance, forgetful 
that a vile toad in love is no more pleasing to the eye than a toad in 
grief or any other mood. At last she turned towards me, and in 
that weak moment I tried to smile, thinking I should look less répul- 
sive. Alas! I discovered that my capacious mouth, bloated-looking 
eyes, and unyielding physiognomy, were powerless to respond to the 
sentiment of my heart. Besides, my pretty grasshopper failed to see 
me, or mistook my form for a clod of earth. Soon a deep shadow fell 
across me, and turning» I perceived a chubby boy advancing slowly, 
cautiously, armed with a huge net at the end of a long stick, I 
had already frequently observed him trying to catch butterflies and 
winged insects. When one of thèse poor, pretty, perfect little things 
escaped him, he lost his temper with his coveted prize, and savagely 
continued pursuit, crushing the first victim that fell to his net. I said 
to myself, " This is horrible ! To this boy it appears a crime for an 
insect to strive to escape death. What hâve they done to warrant 
such a fate î They hâve not even the misfortune to be ugly." This 
cruelty had such an effect on me, that one night I dreamed I saw large 
toads become light and mobile, catching men-chiidren in their nets, and 
pinning them to the trunks of trees. I accepted the dream as a bad 
omen, and rightly, for not long after I descried the child coming to- 
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wards the grasshopper,' and divined that he was bent on capturing my 
lady-love. Not a moment was to be lost. I saw the danger, calculated 
my distance, and leaped just to the spot where the boy's foot fell ; he 
slipped on my back and rolled to the ground. 

My love escapbd from the snare ! But I siiifered greatly, having one 
of my hind-feet crushed and broken ; yet, in spite of my agony, it was 
the sweetest moment of my life. The child got up crying, and seeing 
the cause of his fall, ran offin terror, only stopping in his flight to cast 
a stone at me. Happily he was as unskilful as wicked, and I was left 
with only a few scratches. My heroine, who had taken in the whole 
situation, came to wards me accompanied by many friends. I should 
hâve preferred her being alone. Her companions were daintily dressed, 
perfumed with the fine essence of flowers, and seemed to be led 
towards me more by curiosity than compassion. When they had 
gathered around, I raîsed my eyes in hope of the happiness that I 
thought awaited me. 

" Is it this poor wretch, did you say, my darling, who was crushed 1 " 
murmured a grasshopper in the tone of one about to perform a very 
disagreeable duty. "Oh! ah.! This is really disgusting. Mark the 
creature's wounds — ^how horrible! If one were not sustained by 
elevated sentiments, one would feel inclined to quit the scène. Oh, the 
hideouB monster! Is it not strange that heroism should appear in 
such ignoble guise ] " 

Hère this heartless drivelling fool stroked his chin with his foot and 
looked as if he had said rather a good thing. My grasshopper-goddess 
laughed affectedly, and I think made a sign to them to fetch her the 
strongest perfume to stifle the ddour of my bleeding body. Addressing 
me, she said, " Say, my good fellow, why did yoù render me this 
service ? Do you know that yours was a fine action ? " 

The moment had arrived for me to cast myself at her feet and pro- 
claim my love, and I stammered out, " Willingly would I hâve sacri- 
ficed my life to save you, my love ! my treasure ! my " 

Sad to relate, my voicê was drowned in the coarse laughter of the 
lady and her foolish friends. 

" Upon my honour," said one, ** this is a gay toad !" ** Hah ! hah I 
a mangled toad in love!" roared another. "Isn't he a romantic» 
looking (areature î " inquired a third. " Come, ladies, one of you waltz 
with him. Nay, don't go too near, I think he has teeth." 
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They then walked round and examined ine with their glasses in the 
most insultîng manner. 

**I fiad him less hideous than grotesque," murmured the queen. 
'^ It îs lus head that is unique. Why, his face is enough to make the 
daîsies yellow, and freeze the swamps with fright ! Hâve you ail seen 
his eye?" 

" Yes ! yes I his eye,*' they replied, " is very strange ! very strange ! " 

Could anything be more galling to my pride to be thus made the 
butt of thèse hateful foolsl Had they stabbed me to the heart, I 
think r should hâve survived in spite of them, but their jeers and 
laughter made me die a thousand deaths. Under the dominion of 
proud sentiment (of which I am now heartily ashamed), I raised my- 
self on my bleeding foot and addressed the grasshoppers. 

"I ask you for neither pity nor recompense. You yourselves 
witnessed " 

" Listen ! " said one ; " he speaks well, although thick, like a person 
in liquor." 

" This is horribly interesting.** 

"You witnessed," I continued, almost fainting, "an act of dévotion. 
I loved " The hilarity burst forth anew, and the grasshoppers, no 

longer able to control themselves, joined hands and danced round me 
like a troop of green devils, singing — 

** Hail, lover, bail I Joy to your tender heart. " 

They certainly enjoyed themselves thoroughly that day. After ail, 
they had only obeyed their nature, and I had mistaken my own. 

I had fuUy proved my own vanity and stupidity — at least, that was 
the opinion of my friend the Porcupine, who that night drove me out 
of his den. 

From that time I felt myself an outcast, and sought humbly to win 
the faveur of my own kind by making myself useful in my own proper 
sphère. I became almost a créature of the night, and lost sight of 
much of the beautiful that had charmed me, for the world is full of 
beautiful things to those who can look out of and beyond themselves. 
It boasts also fortunate beings whose lives M'ould be ail the more happy 
if they would only consent, now and then, to yîeld up one of their 
joyous hours to gladden the hearts of the poor. I ask you, dear reader, 
is it not 80 1 You may be a créature, charming in person, refined iu 
manner, and successful. Their attributes, as you use them, may make 
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jou either h god-Iike ministering spirit in the world, or a fascinatiag 
fend. Your strong Bympathy and timely help may lighten the burden 
■of the poor, may cause a deformed brother to forget bis deformity and 
delight in yonr beauty as rauoh as if it were bis own. There would 
be no plain-looking or even ugly créatures to curse tbe day of their 
T)irth, were there no cruel, well-favoured observers to wound them 
irith theii looka and gestuces. But I am forgetting the leason 
-which I myself leamed kte in lîfe. I had put myself la the way of 
finding ont by expérience that a poor toad could never hare wings, 
nor, though everything is fair in love and war, could he hope to vin 
^e heart of a grassbopper. 

I am now full of years and phîlosopby ; my wife, like myself, is a 
^contemplative full-bodied toad, in wbose eyes I am perfectly beautiful. 
I must own vx^ appearance bas greatly improved. The like compli- 
ment cannât be bonestly paid to my mother-in-law, who bas caused me 
no small trouble. She increases in âge and infirmîtîes. Tbe reader 
will pardon my repeating, that notwitbEtanding my rotundity, I,am no 
longer ugly. Should he hâve any doubt on tbis point, leb bim ask 
my wife ! 




The Theatrical Critic. 



My dear Mastrr, 

OU" must feel alarmed during- 
this hot we&ther at seeing the 
walls inscribed with " Death to- 
poodle-dogs," having yesterday, 
with your own hand, sent m» 
adrift without either muzzle- 
or collar. You knew that I 
wanted my liberty; I was in- 
deed constrained to beg of ^ou. 
to let me go by what you would 
term "eome subtie îndescrib- 
able impulBe." To tell the truth^ 
the conversation you carriedon 
with yourfriends about Boîleau^ 
AriBtotle, Smith's last book, and 
the "five unîties," proved dulL 
I listened to you as long as I 
could, then yawned, and barked 
as if I heard some one at the door. Nothing would for ose instant. 
draw your attention from Bcientific discussion. 

You even pnshed me off your knee just as you had clinched an 
argument by pointing out that the ancients nere always the ancients. 

It was truly unkind of you to persist in remaining indoora when duty 
and inclination called me abrdad. At last you let me go. I had found 
on the table an order for a stage-box in the Théâtre of the Animais, a^ 
glorioDS place where they were only waiting for you and me. For two 
reasons I will refrain from writing down a full review of the play^: 
firstj becanae I am only a novice in the art ; and secondly, because you, 
my master, gain youi bread by descriptive writing. How could you. 
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cram your paper daily if yon had not at hand ail the stock phrases of 
dramatic criticism] As for myself, I feel rich in tho min© of poesy 
that prompts eyery rntg of my shaggy tail. 

I should be an ungrateful dog if I robbed yoa of your capital. Tour 
imagination I hâve nothing to find fault with, seeing that yonr greatest 
successes, as a dramatic critic, were penned on plays you never toofc 
the trouble to witness. 

I ntade my way to the théâtre on foot, for the weather was fine. I 
came across some agreeable acquaintaaces on the way, ail going witb 
their nosea to the wind. The bulldog at the door respectfully înclined 
hia head as I entered the box and threw myself carelessly into a chair, 
my right foot on the velvet cushion in front, and my legs reating on 
a concU. This graceful attitude you yourself assume when preparing- 
to sit out, or sleep out, a five-act play, 

I had hardly been seated two minutes when the orchestra wa» 
invaded by muaicians. Thèse personages were the gayest to behold. 
The flûte waa played by a goose, while a donkey struck the harp — am,ia 
ad lyram, wrote some erudite poet. A turkey clacked in E flat. The 




aymphony began, and resembled those of which you speak so enthasi- 
astically every winter. Tbe cnrtain then rose, and my troubles as a 
critic commence d. 

It was a very solemn drama, vritten by a sort of greyhound, or half- 
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greyhound and half-bulldog, a half-English half-German animal, who 
had entered the Dogs' Institùte of Paris. 

This great dramatic poet, whose name is Fanor, has a way of mana- 
facturing dramas as ingénions as it is simple. He first goes to Mr. PuSTs 
Pug and demands a subject, next he makes his way to Mr. Scribe's 
Poodle and engages him to write it. When the play is put on the 
stage, he employs six pariahs to applaud it, brutes they are who bark 
savagely. He is a wonderful fellow. Fanor wears his coat well 
brushed and most artistîcally curled, altogether he is just the sort of cur 
to wait upon rank and bow it into the boxes. 

The play was said to be new. Let us skip the first scène. It is 
Always the same — servants and confidants explaining the nature of the 
orimes, griefs, intrigues, virtues, or ambitions of their masters. 

Do you know, my master, it was perhaps a great mistake to remove 
the muzzles of our poets. The traffic in the sublime has been left to 
•a.n unmuzzled race of poodle-dog poetasters. It was not so with the 
ancients who wore the bands of art, and who dwelt far from the common 
«rowd within the temple of the Muses. As well-fed watchdogs, they 
were thus restrained from poking their noses into the accumulated filth 
of history. 

There is more in the muzzle than one would think. It is a safe- 
guard against the spread of the hydrophobia of literature, so prévalent 
in our own times, and requiring ail the bullets of cold-blooded critics 
to keep it in check. Evils other than the unnatural howlings and riot 
of modem tragedy are caused by liberty. There is an unearthing of old 
bones, which are scraped, polished, and displayed as the product of 
that modem genius the nineteenth-century dramatist, who with tragic 
instinct consigns the memory of their real owners to eternal death and 
oblivion. 

The tendency of some grovelling dogs thus to become resurrectionists 
is too well known to require further comment at my hands. Death to 
those who before us said what we will to say, ^^Pereant gui ante nos 
-nostra dixerunt /" 

Little by little the plot expanded. When the pugs had revealed ail 
their masters* secrets and hidden thoughts, the masters themselves ap- 
peared, and in their turn gave us the paraphrase of what had preceded, 
together with the culmination of their passions. If you only knew 
how many odious persons I beheld; Imagine two old foxes in mourning 
for their tails : thèse with a couple of superannuated wolves, recumbent. 
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and gazing vacantly around ; a pair of badly-licked dancing bears, waltz- 
ing to soft music ; weasels with frayed ears and gloved hands, made up 
a staff of threadbare comedians, ail professing their loves and passions 
on the stage. Yet I am told that outside tlie théâtre door they would 
tear each other's eyes out for a leg of mutton or horse's ham. But I 
had for the moment forgotten that the secrets of public life should be 
carefuUy walled around, so I dutifully returned to my anaJysis, in, I 
own, a roundabout sort of way, The language was not very intelligible. 
It was ail about the çorrows of unfortunate Queen Zemire and her lover 
Azor. You hâve no notion of the singular and unaccountable stuff 
crowded into this hybrid composition. 

The beautiful Zemire is a Queen of Spain, descended from a noble 
stock, counting among her ancestors a jolly dog named Gœsar. 

In the back-kitchen of the castle, and in the noble rôle of tumspit, a 
ïnangey animal, but withal a worthy fellow, named Azor, tumed the 
qaeen's spit (while Queen Zemire had turned his head). He says — 

" Belle Zemire, voua, blanche comme rhermine, 
mon bel ange & l'œil si doax 
Quand donc & fin prendrez-vous 
En pitié mon amour, au fond de la cuisine,'* &c. &c. 

Thèse verses, improvised by the pale light of the lamp, were found 
admirable. The friends of the poet exclaimed, " Ah ! sublime ! They 
are perfumed with the profoundest sentiment ! '' In vain the linguists 
— ours, griflBns, and boars — sought to criticise. "Why," said they, 
^' should kitchen and cookery in a high-class composition be mixed up 
vrith flowers and sentiment? What was there in a tumspit und its 
associations — the devouring appetite of the queen, &c. — to fan the 
flame of passion î " Thèse expressions, let fall at random, nearly cost 
tbem their seats. 

The verses were forcibly rendered by Azor, who scratched himself 
at intervais, either to relieve his feelings or lend piquancy to his 
love. At last the lover subsided into his daily barking prose. 

" Zemire ! Zemire 1 Oh how I long to kiss the ground beneath thy 
feet I " (in carrying out this ardent désire he would hâve encountered no 
reasonable difSiculty, as the fuU-bodied lady left her footprints wher- 
ever she trod — this by the way). Azor howls in his agony of heart, 
when the kitchen-boy ail at once throws some hot cinders into his eyes 
to remind him of his neglected duties at the spit. 

I must tell you that in the castle there is a nasty dog, a Dane named 
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Du Sylva, an intimate friend of the Count's horses, with whom, for hî» 
own pleasure, he goes huntîng. He is, as you shall see» a cur fîerce^ 
jealous, implacable, and desperately wicked. He is hopelessly 
enamoured of the beautiful Zemire, who treats the attentions of thi» 
northern boor with scorn. What does the Dane do ] He, of course^ 
dissembles with such craft one would imagine he had forgotten the 
insults heaped upon him. Alas ! the traitor is only biding his time. 
One day he fînds Azor in the castle moat, looking fondly towards hi» 
ladjr's nest. *' Azor, foUow me," says the Dane. He obeyed, and 
foUowed with his tail hung pensively between his legs. What does- 
the Dane then do ? He led Azor to a neighbouring pool, and 
ordered him to plunge and remain there for an hour. Azor obeys 
gladly. The cool water soothes his skîn, and carries off the taint of 
cooking. It imparts lustre to his disordered fur, grâce to his sickly 
body, vivacity to his eyes, which hâve been dimmed by the light of 
the fire. Leaving the pool, Azor roUs with delight on the sweet- 
smelling grass, impregnating his coat with the odour of flowers. He 
complètes his toilet by whitening his teeth against the lichen of an old 
tree. That done, he feels the return of youth. The warm blood 
throbs through his heart, and his pensive tail wags briskly with the 
sensé of new life. The whole world seems to open before him. There 
is nothing to which he may not aspire, not even the paw of Zemire» 
At sight of thèse extraordinary transports the Dane laughed in his. 
sleeve, like the crafty rascal he was. He seemed to mutter, ** Curses- 
fall upon you, fool ! You shall pay dearly for my fellowship ! " 

I ought to tell you, master, that this scène was played with great 
success by the celebrated Laridon. He is perhaps rather stout and 
old for his rôle^ nevertheless, as they say in the papers, his energy and 
chic carry ail before them. 

Perhaps the finest scène was laid in the forest of Aranjuez, when 
the queen-dog walked pensively along with ears cast down, and a. 
poodle held her graceful tail. Suddenly, at the bend of a path, 
she encounters Azor — Azor renewed, resplendent — the Azor of 
her dreams. Is it really he î Oh mystery ! oh terror 1 oh joy 1 1 
Their eyes meet, and, éloquent with passion, tell their taie of love. 
Everything was forgotten in those moments of bliss. Had any one 
reminded Zemire that she filled one of the proudest thrones in the 
world, she would hâve replied, " What of that, so long as one loves % ** 
Had Azor been informed of his humble position, he would simply 
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iiave shoTn his teeth Oh del gbte misenes joys of love and also 
ta conclude my exclamations oh vanity of ranit es know that 




«veiy door has a binge, svery lo^k a key, on the rose la a grub, in tbe 
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kennel a dog, and to eveiy lamp, for the mogtcogent reason, there 
belongs a wick, and ao in the forest of Aranjuez there lurka a terrible 
Dane who views our friends' behaviour from afar. 



Illlf I 1 




" Ah . oh . Bo yoa love each other, do you % Tremble . tremble 1 for 
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your fate." While speaking ihus, when Zemire had quitted the scène, 
the Dane approached Azor. " So ! bo ! " said lie, " Zemire tliiaks yoa 
angelic in your borrowed beauty. You must now assume the skîn of 
a porcupine, and with quills erect, dirty, hideous, smeared wîth sand 
andaahes, show youreelfto Zemire, and break the apellthathiiidaher I" 
Thu3 howled the Dane, giving full vent to liia passion in foaming rage. 
Foor Azor obeyed, and appeared before his mistreas. Standing 
beneath a frightfui long-beaked keron, he bowed to the queen, declaring- 
that be had played her false, &>. he vas only an obscure tnrnspit, and 




begging her forgiveness. Then he remained motionless, prepared for 
his doom. Zemire cast herself at his feet, "Ah!" she said, "let me 
share jour sorrowa. I love you still, even in your vile condition. 
There ! I give you my paw in the face of ail the world." 
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During this touching sœne the whole houee vas moved to tears, and at 
the cloEe came down with thundera of appUuee. Every oue, beasts and 
birdB — even to a flea on tJie tip of my nose — aeemed delirioua with 
«xcitement. Wîth great présence of miad I bit the tail of an impul- 
sive cock, arresting bis flight to the stt^e to challenge .the Dane. In 
a few soothing words I assured Mm tliat the villain was really a very 
décent fellow in his own house. At the same time I remirided him 
that, as the village cock, he might be missed in the morning from his 
dunghill, where he performed the useful office of heraldlng the 

The curtain fell on the fomth act. As to the fifth, I do not intend 
to usurp jour place as critic, but will conclude by saying that in this 
act the dogs had become tigers — a natural metamorphosis of which 
good authors avail themselves. The tiger, with equal consistency, 
kOled his wife by mistake, and consoled himself by slaughtering his 




friends. It seems, when fairly mairied, Zemire became a tigress. 
This, I bave heard, is one of those unaccountable changes which not 
untrequently occur in real life, Be that as it may, the curtain at iast 
fell on scènes of crime, murder, and confusion. 

After the close of the drama, attendants handed round refreshments. 
As for me, I followed your example. As it was the first night of représen- 
tation, I left the box at once with the air of one burdened with tbought ; 
and making my way to the green-room, joined a group of theatrical 
critics walking ahout with a supercilious pedantic air. One had the 
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«ting of the wasp, another the beak of the vulture, a third the cunning 
of the fox. Beaats of prey were there, hurgerirg for helpless victima. 
Lions ijroudly ahoving their teeth. Of mischievous animais of ail 
sortB, it was a goodly company- I ought to infonn you, as soon as It 
became known that you belonged to me I was permitted to go behind 
the scènes, and to cultivate the acquaintance of the actors. But I 
must now conclude this rambling review, a friendly greyhound Is wait- 
ing to join me at supper. 




The Philosophic Î^at. 



PEE30NAGES. 

Ohaweb, Sot vdlh grty htard. 
Trotter, A yoang rat,pupil ofOnaatr. 
BiBOLlK, Ditpenter ofholy wattr. 
ToiKON, Datighter o/Babolin. 
A ToicE. 

SCENE I. 

A DINING-ROOM MODESTLT FDENISHED. 

Gnawkr o/one, eoming and going, seemngîy much preoccaped. 

My pupil Trotter ia eoming to share my 
dinner. I hope he •ca.xj find no cause 
to regret hia old master's invitation 
\mneUing an old pièce of cheese he fmind 
nnder [ke table]. There now is a. bit 
of cheddar whoae delicious perfiime 
would make a dead rat corne to life ! 
We shall hear what my pupil thinks of 
it. The rata of the rising génération 
are so strange théy aeem to care for 
nothing. Nothing pleasea them, or 
dispels the frown they constantly wear. 
Iq my young days we were less fastidions, we took things as 
they came. One day we dined off com, another off wood — wood or 
corn, it was ail the same to us. Now, alas ! ail is changed. There is 
no contentment If my pupils hâve bacon and nuts, they lament the 
absence of cheese. What is the world eoming to ) Trotter is late, I 
wonder if anything has happened to him. 
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SCENE II. 

THE OLD RAT AND HIS YOUNG PUPIL. 

Trotter, [Looking in ai the window.] Master, may I corne in î 
Gnawer. What ! by the windo^ ? can't you find the door î But 
I forgot, you rats of the modem school never do as others do. Corne, 
let us dine, the things hâve been waiting long enough. 

Trotter, Master, it is no fault of mine if, instead of crawling under 
the door, I was obliged to make a long journey round and come over 
the roof. 

Ghiawer, [I/mghing,] Nor mine that I know of. [He helps hifriself.'] 
Try a little of this grilled nut 3 it is delicious ! 
Trotter. \Gloomily,'\ I suppose it is my fate. 
Gnawer, Again prating about fate. Can*t you leave fate alone ? 
Trotter. Master, fate is never tired of persecuting us. Is it not fate 
that has filled the hole you eut with such labour at the bottom of the 
door ? so that your friends and neighbours might find no difficulty in 
visiting you. 

Gnawer, jf And you really think that fate filled up the hole % 
Trotter, What else could it be, tutor ? 

Gnawer, It was Toinon. ^He helps him,] This lard is delicious. 
There is no one save Toinon has such good lard. 
Trotter. But who is Toinon, tutor î 

Gnawer, The mistress of the house, daughter of Babolin. The 
most charming woman, oh I and such a worker. She toils at sewing 
from moming till night. 

Trotter. And pray what interest can she hâve in stopping up 
holes ? 

Gnatoer, What interest? [Laughing.] Taste this cheddar. Why, 
her legs to be sure; Toinon hâtes draughts. Besides, she is a 
charming girl, who makes crumbs when eating, and always leaves the 
cupboard door open. She will make an excellent wife. I wish I 
could marry her. 

Trotter, \With hitterness.] You 1 

Gnawer. [Gooârnaturedly.'] Yes, I wish I could marry her — to a youth 
she loves. It would give me the greatest pleasure to make two such 
beings happy. Who can prevent me ? 
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Trotter. Reflect, master ; you are but a misérable rat, and yet you 
speak of rendering human beings happy. We are of a despised race. 
Thero is nothing so mean in the eyes of men as rats. " Poor as a rat " 
is a common phrase with them. 

Gnawer. Your temper is soured, my boy. Let us walk to aid diges- 
tion. Tiie fresh air may clear your mind of thèse notions. Did you 
ever corne across the songs of Béranger î He says that the poor, 
or rats, if you prefer it, hâve for their portion probity, wisdom, and 
happiness. A celebrated Scotch poet has even spoken of mice and men 
in the same line — 

" The best-Iaid schemes o' mice and mea 

Gang aft a-gley." 

That line recalls some incidents that hâve corne under my personal 
notice, where the wisdom of the rat proyed superior to the schemes of 
men. 

Trotter. Yes; it is ail very well talking, nevertheless, the fact 
remains. We are a doomed race. Romantic ideas, however well 
expressed, will never feed the poor, or rats, when dying from hunger. 

Gnawer, Yes ; who is in the habit of dying from hunger î Are you ? 
Did you die yesterday 1 Are you dying to-day ? 

Trotter. [Aside in a mysterious tone.] Who knows ? [Alottd.] If I do 
not die, others do. Hâve you forgotten Ratapon and his numerous 
family 1 They suffered for several days from hunger : taking heart, 
they asked their neighbours for help ; but the first they camo. to, a big 
fat porker, whose sty was full of corn and vegetables 

Gnawer. Well, I know what happened to them as well as you do. 
Roused by their cries, Mr. Pig looked over the wall, and addressing 
them in a surly tone, said, ** What is ail this noise ? What do you 
vagrants want 1 " " Your charity, my lord." " Be off instantly. How 
dare you interrupt me in the middle of my dinner ? *' 

Trotter. That was ail that came of it ; only, next morning the bodies 
of Ratapon and his family were found scattered over the country. 
Want and despair had killed them. 

Gnawer. Want and despair ! You are drawing on your imagination, 
my boy. It was simply poison — some balls of lard-and-arsenic which 
they greedily swallowed without waiting to send them to the parish 
analyst. 

Trotter. What more simple, more soothing than deathî Is it not 
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our lot t Are we not menaced with cats, poison, and traps every day 
of our lives % 

Qnawer. Yet we — some of us — reach a happy and honoured old 
âge. 

Tro&er. Yes ; aeverthelesB, it seems to me that every hour of our life 
18 fiill of migery. 




Gwncer. A tbousand evila and misfortunes overcome are préférable 
to the event that deprives one of life. 
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Trotter, Better for fools, but the courageous rat bas no love for a 
life full of torments, and casts it from him. 

Gnawer. Ah, so you contemplate suicide? and would withal 
be accounted a wise and courageous rat It is a gay thought to 
toss lightly away the life you lack the courage to défend and 
protect. 

Trotter, This îs no time for jesting ; I am sick of life, and I give it 
up. 

Gnawer. Believe me, you are wrong. Life is not a bad thing. It 
has its hours of joy and hours of sorrow. I myself hâve more than 
once seen our last foe face to face, and yet I live. The traps made by 
man are not ôo cleverly constructed that one may not escape from 
them, and the cat's claws are not always fatal. If my poor father were 
living, he would tell you how by patience and persévérance a rat may 
draw himself out of even the most perilous situations. I was still very 
young when one day the smell of a nice pièce of bacon led him into 
one of those traps, vulgarly called rat-traps. We ail met around his 
prison, and imitating our poor mother, wept and clamoured for his 
release. My father, calm, dignified, and self-possessed even in mis- 
fortunes, said, "Stop your crying and work, every mother's son of 
you. The enemy may be hidden only a few steps off. Those traps 
invented by the perversity of man are simple enough. The door hangs 
on a lever " (my father had finished his éducation by devouring a dry 
scientific encyclopsedia ; • he therefore knew a little of everything). 
"It is said that a lever and a weight might lift the world. If by 
applying weight to this lever you can give me back my liberty, you 
shall hâve achieved a nobler work. Ail of you climb to the top of 
my prison and hang on to the long end of the lever." Executing his 
orders promptly, we succeeded in raising the door and saving my father. 
Suddenly, with a terrible spring, a furious Tom cat leaped upon us. 
"Flyl" cried my father, whose courage remained unshaken — "fly! I 
alone will face the enemy." A fierce struggle ensued, in which my 
father, severely wounded, lost his tail, but not his life. Soon after he 
regained our domestic hole, and while we licked the blood from his 
wounds, he smilingly said to us, '*You see, my children, danger is 
like driftîng wood — portentous in the distance, paltry when it has 
drifted past." 

Trotter. [Coolîy.] That is just my sentiment ; I hâve no dread of dan 
ger, I could face anything. 
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At this moment a noise is heanJ like a pebble on the window, 
Trotter is about to flee, Gnawpr prevents him. 




Gwaetr. Ah, my fnend, where is jour boaated courage) Yoii 
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begin to face danger by running away. Calm yourself, I know thi» 
signal. It is Toinon's lover throwing stones at the window. We may 
remain hère. Lovers are dangerous to no one, they only think of 
themselves. 



SCENE III. 

THE SAME. 

Toinon bas softly opened the door and crossed tbe room on tiptoe ;: 
sbe approacbes tbe window and wbispers, " Is tbat you, Paul î How 
very imprudent ! Ob ! if my fatber were to come in." 

A Voice, It is now two wbole days since I saw you. I could wait 
no longer. Is your fatber still opposed to me ? 
^ Toinon, More tban ever, love ! He m'eans to go to law. 

Paul, Wbat ? to law about my cousin Michonnet's bouse 1 

Toinon, Exactly. 

Paul. Seeing tbat it was left to me lawfully, it is mine. 

Toinon, My fatber bas a will wbicb, be says, renders y ours invalid. 

Paul, He is wrong. Besides, if be would only consent to our union 
the bouse would be bis as well as mine. 

Toinon. He says be bâtes you, and it would be better I sbould dfe- 
an old maid tban marry a scamp. 

Paul, [Piteotisîy.] Do you also, my darling, sbare bis opinion? 

Toinon. Alas ! 

Gnawer, [Aside,'] Tbat alas goes to my beart. It says more tbaa 
enougb. 

Paul. Heavens ! your fatber is coming down tbe street ! I am oflf. 

Toinon, [Retreating from the window."] If only be escapes unobserved^ 
If be does not, wbat sball I do ? [She enters her room,] 



SCENE IV. 

THE SAME. 



Trotter, Hab ! hab ! Old Babolin will spoil your matrimoniaï 
scbeme, my master ! 

Gnawer. I bave decided tbat tbis marriage sball take place. 
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Trotter, That of course alters the matter. If you hâve pledged your 
Word, Babolin must fall. 

Gnawer, Yes, certainly ! 

Trotter, Is Babolin a weather-cock, that you can tum him at will î 

ChuiweT. No ; he is anything but a weather-cock. It would almost 
take a surgical opération to get a notion out of his rat's head when it 
is once there. 

Trotter. [Astonished,'] Is the parent of this fair girl a rat ? 

Chuiwer. No, not exactly. He is what men call a Church Rat. He 
dispenses holy water at the door of Notre Dame, and sells candies 
to the faithful, which they piously light in honour of 6od and the 
saints. 

Trotter, I know. The candies which are lit on the shrine whea 
their owners are présent, and carefuUy extinguished and saved when 
they hâve gone, by order of the thrifty saints perhaps. So men 
in their pious thrift exact a heavy percentage of profit out of holy 
things. 

Gnawer. Come ! come ! You may grow indignant at your leisure. 
I hear Babolin approaching. Let us leave him a clear field ; he might 
tread on us. 

SCENE V. 
Enter Babolin. 

So, so ! In spite of my express wishes he meets my daughteir. Come» 
like a thief to the window under cover of night. I shall show them 
what I am. [Calls Toinon; Toinon miter s,"] Where are my rights as a 
father ? where are they ? It is Mr. Paul who mocks me ! [As if 
struch toith an idea, he jpauses.] What if I said nothing about my 
mischances? If I acted the clément loving father. Paul loves my 
daughter. My daughter loves Paul. If, like the really kind-hearted 
man that I am, I yield to their wishes ? That would do me honour, 
and make me appear before the world a model of virtue and forbear- 
ance. [Ajpproaching his daughter,'] Say, my little Toinon, does it grieve 
you very much not to wed your Paul ? [Toinon^ whose heart is too full 
fœ' speech, hursts into tears.] Toinon, if instead of going to the lawyer 
we go to the notary î 

Toinon, [SmUing like the sun through a rain-cîovd.] To the notary, my^ 
father ? 
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Bàbolin. Yes, my darling, that he maj hasten to draw up your 
marriage contract. 

Toinon. With whom, my dear papa 1 

Babolin. With Paul. 

Toinon. [Throwing her arms round his neck] my dear father ! how 
good ! how kind of you ! I dared not speak openly to you for fear of 
giving you pain ; yet without Paul I should hâve died. 

Babolin, Confound it ! no. You must not dream of dying. Come 
to the notary. 

SCENE VL 

STITCH-GNAWER AND LITTLE TROTTER. 

Gnawer, Well, what do you say to ail this, my little pupil î 

Trotter. I say you are a sorcerer. As to the will of the late Mr. 
Michonnet, what has become of it ? hâve you hidden it ? 

Gnawer. I . inherit my father's love of books and curions docu- 
ments. He was a leamed rat, having devdured some of the oldest 
and dryest works in his master's library. It will not surprise you, 
therefore, to learn that this morning I gratified my natural taste, and 
at the same time served my young friends, by breakfasting ofif the 
will of the deceased Michonnet. Thus, thanks to my timely aid,. a 
lawsuit — one of the greatest evils of this lying âge — has been nipped 
in the bud, and a wedding concluded. You see, my dear pupil, that 
notwithstanding our misérable condition, we, if we do not neglect our 
opportunity, can render the greatest service to humanity. But what 
ails you that you caress your tail so pensively 1 

Trotter. Oh, I was only thinking that we would neglect our oppor- 
tunities were we not présent after the wedding breakfast. There will 
be no end of good things going. 

Gnawer. Very good. You hâve wisely abandoned the idea of 
suicide ? 

Trotter. I should rather think I hâve. The world has many traps ; 
but it has also its tit bits of old cheese, for which sudden death would 
spoil one's appetite. 

Gnawer. Thèse are sage reflections, but pray bear in mind the 
lesson of the lost will. The destruction of this instrument, so small 
in itself, happily turned the tide of events for générations to come. 
The wise householder sets his foot on the spark that would hâve 
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comumed hia whole substance. The loving heart crashes the firet 
cmel Word tbat would wreck hia happiness. The mariner marks the 
little cloud on the horizon, fiirla his sails, and his tmsty bark rides 
eut the tempest. Your humble servant has gnawed through the lines 
by which an unworthy father left an inheritance of miaeiy to his 
childreo. 




The pUFFERINQS OF A Beetle. 
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"V" lOLET, who is the most amiable aoiï 
sensible .dove in the world, wore, the 
other day, a very pretty pin in her collar. 
A lettered antiquarian owl told her it 
was perfectiy charmiDg. 

" Indeed," sald Violet, " ît ia a présent 

from my godmother, and représenta an 

insect on a peony leaf. By meana of thîs 

talismaa common sensé is secured, enabling 

one to see ail things in their tme light, nob 

/A,* through the illuaive médium of passion." 

Jf The owl approached to examine the 

/' jewel, but the dove, perceiving that her 

white neck agaînst which it rested inter- 

fered with bis minute inspection, took it off and gave it to him. 

"I wiil retum it to-morrow," said the bird of nigbt "Daring 
my noctumal atttdiea the insect may disclose ita history, then will 
I know the secret of your wisdom and beauty." 

As soon as the owi reached home, seeking the retirement of his stady, 
he placed the pin on the table. Directly he had done eo, tbe beetle 
walked about on the leaf. The insect was green, and its whole 
demeanour apoke of a worthy and candid natura Passing a poHshed 
foot over ite eyes, stretching out first one wing then the other, ît 
directed its pointed proboscis to the owl, and with a mingled air of 
modesty and intelligence proceeded to relate its atory in the following 
words : — 

" I was bom on the banks of the Seine, in a garden named after a 
temple of the goddeas Isis. My parents had been conaigned to their 
last resting-plaoe by weevils, when I woke to the consciousnesa of 
existence beneath the ahade of a Mimosa piffra, the aensitive idler, 
whose juice waa my first aliment, The wife of an excellent gardener 
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bad taken me in, but while sbe wâs absent at market I expanded my 
wings and flew away. My companions were simply beasts, so I found 
my sweetest associâtes in wild flowers, and poppies became my spécial 
favourites. I was already well grown, and amused myself by looking 
for busby roses, and chasing the busy bées who stopped for a moment 
to joke witb me. Alas ! thèse joyous days passed like a dream. A 
craving for the unknown gradually forced itself upon me and rendered 
my simple habits contemptible. I at length decided to raise the veil 
of the future, and hâve my fortune told by a weird capricorn beetle 
who passed for a soothsayer, and who spent her days in a lonely part 
of the garden. 

" She wore a long robe covered with cabalistic signs. Setting out 
for her cave, the crone received me graciously, and after describing 
certain mystic circles with her horns, she examined my foot, saying, 
* Thou art one of a noble Une. The horns of thy forefathers hâve been 
proudly exalted, and as woefully depressed by fate. Whence comest 
thou to this lonely place ? I had deemed thy race long extinct, had I 
not seen thee. The armour of thy ancestors can alone be found in the 
collections of entomologists. Happiness may never be thine ! ' 

"*Now then, old woman,' I said, *my ancestors are dead and no 
manner of good to me. Tell me, once for ail, am I likely to play an 
important part in the world, or am I not? I feel fit for anything.* 

" * Hear him, ye powers invisible ! ' cried the witch. * Thou wouldst 
willingly be a Don Juan ! consent to drink the nectar of the gods ! 
feast with the immortals, and cancel the debt of thine imprudence by 
suffering the tortures of Tantalus. Like Prometheus, thou wouldst 
steal the celestial fire at the risk of being torn by vultures. Alas ! 
thou wilt need no prompting to find misery enough and to spare. I 
will endow thee with the vile instinct of common sensé, remove 
the mask from ail that glitters and is not gold; dissolve the fair 
form of things, and reveal the ghastly skeletons they conceal.' 

" I left this cave and its hideous old witch, feeling discomfited by 
her strange prognostics. For ail that, I still bumed with the désire to 
cast myself into the garden of Isis, where thousands of insects swarmed, 
rejoicing in its intoxicating air. One day, while taking a morning 
walk through a kitchen-garden, I fell in with a rhinocéros beetle 
meditating beneath the shade of a lettuce. Trusting to his wisdom, I 
humbly besought him to favour me with some of those flowery and 
precious counsels which Mentor bestowed upon Telemachus. 
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" * It will afford me the greatest pleasure in life/ he replied. * Your 
appearance recalls some famous old pictures in Lord Diamond's collec- 
tion, You evidently corne of a brilliant line of beetles. Do you see the 
bloom of luxury in yonder garden % Your horas and credentials will at 
once gain you an introduction there into our set — the finest society in the 
world. The life will be new to you, but the jargon is easy. You must 
make some polite contortions before the mistress of the house, and when 
you hâve listened attentively to ail the current nonsense of the day, 
you will be regaled with a little hot water, after which you can amuse 
yourself with the dragon-flies. Take care to listen patiently to ail the 
unkind things whispered about intimate friends. You are not required 
to make remarks. Judicious silence will better establish your claims to 
sentiment, poetic feeling, and profundity, than any remarks you could 
hope to ofifer. Your acquirements will be gauged by your power of appre- 
ciating the wit or wisdom of those who address you. Above ail, be 
careful to whom you give your heart, as you are almost certain to be 
deceived. Thèse will make up the list of your pleasures, while your 
duties will be light and easily performed. Five or six times a year 
military dress must be wom and tactics studied, when you shall be 
required to obey implicitly the orders of the homets.* 

" * Five or six times ! ' I exclaimed. ' What a frightful task î ' 

" * The country requires it. Go now and enjoy your privilèges. 
You are wamed.' 

" This gloomy picture of my prospective joys and privilèges would 
bave scared any beetle less green and less intrepid than myself. The 
impetuosity of youth carried me on, and I looked upon the rhinocéros 
as an old croaker, who had seen too much of the world and of this 
particular garden. 

* Come with me,' said he at last, ' society waits our appearance.' 
I formed a close intimacy with a May bug, who one day said, ' I 
shall take you to the théâtre, and other places of amusement, where we 
may spend a pleasant evening.' 

"My new friend asked if I was a lover of music. 'Yes,' I 
replied ; * in the garden of my nativity we had some very fine tom- 
tits.' 

" * We hâve something much better than that to oflfer you. I shall 
introduce you to the Academy, where we shall listen to the sublime 
in art.' 

"My companion, before entering, readjusted his feelers and coUar. 
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He then procured tickets from a wood-louse stationed at the entrance 
of a large acanthus flower. The concert-hall was filled by one of the 
most brilliant assemblages of the season. Certain well-known mem- 
bers of the insect aristocracy thronged the private boxes, gazing 
around with that air of superfine insolence which freezes the muscles 
of the face into an expression of languid-icy indifférence. Slender- 
waisted wasps and dragon-flies formed charming groups; while a 
crowd of restless fleas filled the upper gallery. Flies in solemn black 
— as if mourning for the frivolity of the hour — were seated in the 
pit, patiently waiting to regale their ears with the music. 

" * This gathering/ I said, * conveys a pleasing impression to my mind. 
It is astonishing to see youth and beauty so thoroughly engrossed with 
the prospect of listening to good music' 

" * Do not deceive yourself, my friend,' replied the May bug. 'It is 
not the art ofthe musician that is the chief attraction. Thèse are, 
most of them, slaves of fashion, who know little and care less about 
music. Chut ! hère is the first harvest-fly about to open the concert 
with her celebrated song.' 

"The singer, decked in resplendent wings, sang something thor- 
oughly dramatic. Her notes, sometimes loud, sometimes low, dfeep, 
high, long, short, were hurled into the hall in a manner so utterly 
perplexing that I whispered to my friend, * Do you think she is ail 
right î ' 

" * Kight î ' he replied. * My uninitiated friend, you are listening 
to a prima donna, the finest soprano on the stage. The rendering 
of the cantata is sublime. Mark the modulations of the voice, the 
syncopation of the passages, the — so to speak — rhythmical delivery, the 
volume of sound filling every corner of the room, the ' 

" * But after ail,* said I, interrupting him, * as a mère display of 
the varie ty of sounds contained in the voice, the performance is per- 
haps very fine, yet I would rather listen to the heart-song of a linnet 
than ail the throat-melodies of the world.' 

"'Believe me, you must be mistaken,' said the Bug. *She is a 
universal favourite; and, moreover, anything so popular must be in 
itself good.' 

" The fly was foUowed by a band of a hundred cathedral crickets 
who intoned a chorus. They seemed to be so nervously affected each 
one about his notes that the fall of the curtain afforded me great 
relief. 
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" The interval was fiUed by the évolutions of a grasshopper ballet 
corps, who exercised their feet and legs quite as much as the others had 
their lungs. It seems — so my companion says — they express in their 
gestures and steps many of the most subtle feelings of the heart. As 
for myself, I failed to perceive anything beyond the rather indécent 
gambols of a band of immodestly-dressed female grasshoppers. The 
display, although utterly devoid of the refinement which each maie 
member of the assembly claimed as his spécial attribute, seemed to 
afford unmixed delight. To tell the truth, I myself was beginning 
to take some interest in the spectacle, when the whole band disap- 
peared, and the din of instruments began louder than ever. Oh my 
poor head ! how it ached î I was compelled to seek the fresh air. 

" ' Is this what you promised me V I said to the May-bug. ' I 
asked for songs, and in place of them you hâve taken me to listen to 
a troop of liberated fiends, who play ail manner of tricks with divine 
harmony! Take me, I pray you, where one may listen to music 
unaccompanied by swords, torches, and operatic tinsel.' 

" * Corne, then,' said my friend, * we will go to a place where music 
is heard in ail its purity. There you will be enchanted by the rich 
voice of a trumpeter beetle of world-wide famé/ 

" We winged our way to a fine red tulip that marked the entrance of 
the hall. As soon as we had seated ourselves, the trumpeter appeared 
and sang the finest air in a masterpiece. This time I was delighted ; his 
rich deep voice reminded one of the boom of distant thunder, the roU of 
the sea, or the noise of a steam-power mill. The song was short, and 
followed by the croaking chorus of misérable crickets. The contrast 
was so marked as to be revolting. Hère my friend explained that 
each musical star is always attended by a constellation of minor 
luminaries, whose feeble light is borrowed from the centre round which 
they revolve. Theatrical managers profit by their study of natural 
phenomena. They say, * As there is only one sun in heaven gladdening 
the earth, so in the théâtre we should hâve one star at a time, so 
managed as to make the most of its refulgence.' Two stars cannot be 
allowed to cross each other's track on the stage. Such an irregularity 
would resuit in the total éclipse of the one, and in theatrical chaos. 

** * Come, let us go elsewhere. Like a boy with sweets, I hâve kept 
the best to the lâst. You must tighten the drum of your ear, adjust 
your sensé of hearing to its finest pitch, in order to appreciate the déli- 
cate strains that should touch your heart.' 

H 
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" * I hope/ I replied, * to tune my tympanum so as to gather up the 
finest chords/ 

" ' I am by no means certain about that/ said my Mentor. * Even I 
myself, who am thoroughly initiated, lose some of the finest phrases. 
One must know by a sort of intuition how to discover the sentiments 
of the composer, just as a gourmet sélects the carp's tongue, while a 
vulgar person polishes the bones. Wherein do you think consists the 
•charm of instrumental music ? ' 

" ' In the sélection of a choice melody/ I replied, * and the happy 
association of such harmony as shall lend it force and beauty 5 just as 
in a picture the true artist so marshals his lights and colours as to 
give power of expression to his composition.' 

" * You are quite wrong/ said he ; * such notions are at least a 
century old. Nowadays the charm of music consists in the agility of 
the performer's hands, in the shaggy vegetable-looking growth of the 
insect who manipulâtes the sonorous tool. It is undeniable that the 
harmony and sweetness of instrumental music lies in the nervous appear- 
ance ôf the animal who wakes the articulation of his instrument, in the 
colour of his skin, roll of his eyes, and the curious manner in which he 
curves his spine round the violoncello. We are about to listen to 
one of those profound artists who give a mystic, and at the same 
time lucid, rendering of the vague harmony that breathes in the 
moods and passions of life.' i>'> 

** * Oh, bother ! ' I said, * such fine affairs will be far beyond my duU 
compréhension. No matter, lead on, my curiosity exceeds my dis- 
crétion.' 

" May-bug introduced me into the open calyx of a Datura fastuosay 
richly decorated for an instrumental concert, to which one could only 
gain admittance by paying a very high price. The assembly was even 
more brilliant than that of the Academy. A number of insects were 
ranged round an instrument with a very long tail, from which 
were to be drawn prodigies of harmony by the feet of a famous 
centipede. 

" After waiting two hours the artists at last arrived; the Centipede 
seated himgelf before his instrument, and looking calmly round at ail 
présent, a profound silence was at once established. The pièce opened 
with a succession of thunder peals rolling on from the lowest to the 
highest notes on the board. The performer then addressed himself, 
thpagh I thôught regretfuUy, to some of the médium keys, after which 
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commenced a vague slow adagio of an undistinguishable measure, ren- 
dered still more confusing by grâces of manipulation. The air was poor, 
but what matters the poorness of the stuff when it is so covered with 
embroidering as to become invisible % This was only a prélude to give 
a foretaste of the pièce. As there were many thunderings and prelimi- 
nary canterings over the keys — reminding one of a horse getting inta 
form for a great leap — I fancied that something grand would foUow ; 
yet it was quite the contrary. The dark foreboding cloùd of the intro- 
duction cleared away, and was succeeded by a popular ballet-tune, a 
brisk lively air, which seemed to dance gaily over the green turf. 

"This spurious air, which had sprung up like a jack-in-the-box, 
had been danced to for at least ten years ; one had had enough of ifc 
in every possible form, but the audience seemed to recognise in the 
air a delightful old friend. 

" At the close of this inspired thème and its endless chain of varieties 
the performer played the tune with one foot on the base keys, while 
the remaining ninety-nine feet were producing a furious running accom- 
paniment on the treble, ascending and descending in interminable runs 
of demi-semiquavers. 

" Thèse were repeated over and over to the infinitely growing delight 
of the assembly. AU at once the clamour ceased and the virtuoso 
counted time with the treble, like the slow toUing of the bell of doom 
that seemed to say, ' Tremble ! tremble ! thy death is at hand ! ' The 
artist-executioner then seized the doomed air as a Turk would a Chris- 
tian, tore ofF its limbs one by one, eut up its simple face, twisted its 
fingers, and dashed its common mètre into the splinters of six-eight 
time. Hère, in a frenzy of rage, he tossed the disjointed members on 
to the hot anvil of his key-board and pounded them into dust, blind- 
ing and stifling one's sensés. 

" The Centipede continued to hammer louder and louder, f aster and 
faster, keeping the dust of the pulverised air floating in a tempest 
around, and his audience in a tumult of excitement. The measure 
was left to look out for itself amid the din and confusion. The insects, 
seized with the contagion of the musical slaughter, kept time with the 
fluctuating measure until their bodies shook as if with palsy; 

"Composedly retiring within myself, I escaped the excitement, 
while the pièce concluded with prolonged banging of chords, by which 
one discovered the true genius of the Centipede. 

" * Oh, the power of mu sic ! ' said a moth to her neighbour. ' My 
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âoul has been wafted to the luminous sphères of the firmament, 
-ah me ! ' and she fainted away. Another exclaimed, * How wonderful ! 
Jn thèse few minutes I hâve climbed to the last rung of the ladder of 
passion, love, jealousy, despair, fury — I hâve experienced ail thèse in 
the twinkling of an eye. For pity's sake, some air — open a window ! ' 
-* Oh ! ' cried a third, * I hâve become the slave* of harmony. Why can 
it not leave my imagination to slumber in peace 1 I hâve seen white 
4ints devouring their young; bées stinging each other; mosquitoes 
<irawing blood from stones ; centipedes committing suicide ; charming 
butterflies metamorphosed into death's-head moths.' 

" * Alas ! ' said an old Cantharis, * what delight, what bliss to possess 
âucb genius ! This centipede is truly wonderful ! wonderful ! ! ' 

"I turned towards a large gadfly who appeared to hâve some 
<;ommon sensé, and inquired timidly if it were not my ignorance which 
rendered me unable to appreciate the marvels which are being 
:applauded. 

" * Imprudent fellow !* replied he, drawing me into a corner. * If you 
i«rere heard letting fall such remarks you would be torn to pièces by 
the Cantharis. You had better go with the herd ; say it's no end of 
jsoul-stirring, you know, and ail that kind of thing. It is fashion, my 
"boy. The Centipede is ail the rage/ 

** ' Thanks for your warning, but is one compelled to corne and listen 
to thèse torments of h-harmony T 

" * No, not exactly compelled, and yet we cannot escape it. It's 
^upposed to be the correct thing to do.' 

" The émotion had now subsided, and we had to listen to a 
•distinguished earwig violinist, who foUowed so closely in the 
jstrain of his predecessor that I will dismiss him without further 
<;omment. 

"Before leaving the hall I was introduced to the Centipede, and 
'Congratulated him on his power over his instrument. The fellow 
turned away indignantly, saying, *You take me, then, for a sort of 
musical machine. A day is coming in which I shall prove to the 
uni verse that my own compositions are alone worthy of my genius as 
-a performer. Good-evening, Mr. Beetle.' A slight touch of vanity 
this, but the faintest trace of it ! Ugh ! 

** The May-bug approached me with a triumphant air, * I told you 
"we should hâve a splendîd evening.' 
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'* * So very splendid/ I replied, ' I should like at once to sleep off it& 
effect.' 

" Next day my guide led me to understand that it was expédient ta 
go and visit some death's-head moths who view nature from their 
own idéal standpoint and endeavour to imitate its forms and colours. 

"The majority of thïse unfortunates had notbing more left thaa 
mère stumps of their once ample wings ; they had lost them ia 
ambitions flight while yet too young. The first moth we i?isited spoke^ 
very highly of his craft. 

" * Nothing good can ever be achieved/ he said, * without art, and 
there is no art without its rules. The precepts of the masters must be- 
followed. No composition can possibly be worth the canvas on which 
it is painted unless it will bear the tests of law. To produce a good 
picture, it is necessary to sélect from naturels storehouse ; but to sélect 
only such éléments, as are pleasing to the eye and taste, and to reject- 
ail that are offensive. I bave striven to carry out and embody ail the 
rules of art in the composition I am about to show y ou.' 

" The Moth then unveiled a large canvas, representing a battle of 
the animalcules, seen by the microscope in a drop of water. He could 
not bave hit upon a happier subject to display not alone his knowledge 
of art, but of the fierce passions which characterise even the lowest. 
living organisms. The distinct gênera and species were treated with 
masterly skill. The complicities of structure in the Kotifera lent- 
force and dignity to the action ; while the breadth of expression in 
some of the mouths, the dangerous attitude of the heads, the curves of 
the tails and antennae, ail contributed to render this one of the most 
striking productions of modem art. 

"In the next studio we visited, the Moth had met with an accident;, 
he had singed his wings by venturing too near his light (candle-light). 
For ail that, we found him a most enthusiastic limner, who discoursed 
like a lunatic on the subtle fire of genius. His speciality was portrait- 
painting, about which he had his own notions. 

" * It is necessary,' he said, * in order to idéalise the subject, to care- 
fully study the habits of plant life, and impart something of its grâce 
and tendemess to the outlines of the insect who is sitting for a 
portrait. It is wonderful to observe the effect produced by peculiar 
habits of life, and most necessary for the artist to note their influences 
in the treatment of a subject. One requires to make one's self master 
of the life and thoughts of the sitter, so as to give a poetic rendering. 
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to his idiosyncrasy Thua the lo 7 life vulgar habita of a patron 
which impress their stamp on his phyaiognomy must be studiously 
concealed beneath a virtuoua mask of paint and outl ne In thia way 




we depict what the iusect under hap|Her infiuences might hâve been, 
in place of what he really is,' 
'"In ûther words,' I eaid, 'yofi portray your client as the insect 
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God made him before he himself wrecked the fair image by giving 
himself up to the works of the deviL In this way I suppose you 
serve God and Mammon at the same tîme. After ail, truth is truth, 
whether on canvas or in conversation, and it seems to me that you 
prostitute your sublime art by handing down painted lies to posterity.' 
We had to leave this studio, as the new light I had thrown on this 
moth's studies sînged his wings afresh. 

" My Mentor next led me to a brilliant group of the Coccm cadiy 
or cochineal insects, from the forests of the * Far East,' who were 
awkwardly colouring dead leaves. 

" * Strangers,' said one of them, * there has been only one great epoch 
for the fine arts.' 

"I was about to suggest that there had been four great epochs, 
and to concède that one of the four had perhaps been the greatest of 
ail. 

" ' The ancients ! * 

" * That will do,' said one of the painters. * The ancients were chil- 
dren, chrysalides groping in darkness.' 

" * Perhaps you deem the Augustine epoch the greatest î' 

" * The âge of Augustus ! What of that î We know nothing about 
it.' 

" ' Perhaps, then, the period of the Renaissance? ' 

** * The Renaissance ! A period of beggarly décadence ! ' 

" * Ah, then, to revive signifies to décline.' 

" * Decidedly ; so far as the Renaissance goes.* 

" * The only period remaining is the seventeenth century.' My voice 
was hère stifled by groans. 

" * Who is this Coleopterous 1 Hâve you lived in a hole 1 Leam, 
Sir Beetle, that which is known and sanctioned now-a-days we utterly 
condemn and ignore, while ail that is obscure, lost in the dust of 
oblivion, we bring to light and restore with the vamish of our 
enthusiasm. Dépend upon it, there has never been but one really 
grand epoch, which lasted twenty years and three months. This was 
in the twelfth century, during the time of Averroes. The Saracens 
brought art to the highest pitch of perfection.* 

** * Let us leave thèse driveling fools,' I whispered to my compaDion. 

" * WilUngly.' 

" Our next flight was across the garden to a spot I had never seen 
before. Its name was taken from an ancient causeway on which it had 
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been erected. We entered a rich tulip where a number of insects 
were assembled. 

" * Hère you see/ said my companion, * the whole entomological 
race — ^peacock-butterflies, admirais, gênerais, princes, counts, satyrs, 
even Vulcan and Argus.' You are aware the beetles are descended from 
an Egyptian race of insects accustomed to translate hieroglyphics of the 
physiognomy, and thus read the secrets of the heart. 

^' I therefore understood at a glance that ail the females of this vast 
assembly were ranged in a ring for no better purpose than criticising each 
other's appearance and dress. They were indeed, without a single excep- 
tion, secretly employed in picking each other's robes, jewels, and looks to 
pièces. The maies stood at some distance. I remarked to my friend 
that this chosen society appeared to me dull and misérable. Not wish- 
ing to judge hastily, I determined to listen to the conversation. 

" A group of sporting spiders were wholly engrossed with talk about 
hunting, dining, and betting, and how their blandishments had done 
for some gay thoughtless Aies who had been decoyed into their 
chambers in pursuit of pleasure, and rewarded with death. Two 
fine females were whispering behind their fans. I slipped quietly up 
to them to listen. Imagine my surprise when I heard them using 
the slang of the lowest vermin living. 

" Their chief thème was the best means of draining their husbands* 
purses to enable them to pursue their selfish pleasure, while I found out 
that their devoted partners were nearly driven to despair to make 
ends meet. My horns stood up on my head with horror. Addressing 
my companion, I said, ' Is tW what you call the pleasures of the world î 
In the modest field where I was born, it was not so. When a simple 
insect puts on her best dress, she wears her sweetest smiles ail for 
her fond husband.' 

" * Well/ said'my Mentor, *what can one do ? Fashion is king hère, 
and he is a hard task-master. Ail thèse are his slaves in every détail 
of life, dress, and language.' 

** * But,' I said, ' if one thinks only of personal adomment, putting 
on one's back ail one's worldly possessions, how fares the household ? ' 

" * The household !' replied he ; * who ever thinks of that? Domestic 
bliss belonged to our grandmothers.' 

" ' And the budget ? those two famous ends of the year which it is 
so important to join together decently.* 

" ' That does not matter either to you or to me.' 
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" Two rather unsightly insects were putting their heads together in 
a corner. * Who are those two créatures ? ' I inquired. 

"*They are ant-lions of finance. Their habits are droll. Thej 
meet together in the morning in a temple consecrated to their 
opérations. There they plan how best they may undermine the finest 
structures of their neighbours. Their form of worship is perhaps the 
most dangerous in the world, as they sacrifice many victims, simple 
and innocent ones. When one of thèse ant-lions has done a good day's 
work, sucked the life's blood from some widow or orphan, he is the 
pleasantest evening companion imaginable. That bejewelled female 
with the dirty diamond-ringed neck and fingers is one of their wives.' 

"Isoon left the husbands to talk over their pitfalls, and listened to 
the gossip of their wives. 

"'My dear friend/ said one of them, 'you hâve a musical cousin 
always about y ou of whom we may talk undisturbed.' 

" * Bah ! we do not get on ; he grumbles so if I eat sweets while 
rendering sonatas or quatuors of Haydn or Mozart.' 

" The sad counsels of the old Ehinoceros came to my mind, and I 
began to understand that he had been at leasb truthful. My reflections 
were hère interrupted by an altercation between two insects. The 
questions discussed were taken up by ail the others. I afterwards learned 
the nature of the questions, and the décisions were the following :— 

" Ist, Green tea is more destructive to the nerves than black tea. 

" 2d, Self-love is the motive of ail action in insects. 

" 3d, The hill of St. Denis is about as steep as that of Clichy. 

" 'ith, It is cheaper to live in France than in England. 

" 5th, It is better to be rich than poor. 

" 6tb, Friendship is a sentiment weaker than love. 

" This last question was given up as insoluble at the request of the 
ephemera présent. An Alpine hennit made a note of it, so as to be able 
to meditate on the subject at leisure in the solitude of his cell. I then, 
taking my friend by the arm, inquired, * Is there no spot in this large 
garden where one could find an insect that would converse without 
pretending to be interesting î ' 

" ' Yes,' he replied, scratching his pâte with an air of embarrassment; 
* foUow me.' 

" We flew away into the dark night, but my guide made so 
many circuits that I perceived he was quite at a loss where to go. 
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" * I do not think,* he said, * it would be worth while to take you 
into that vast swamp where one lives in isolation like a water-rat. 
Let us cross the river. On its bank yonder are liUes to whom I might 
introduce you. They live in peace and silence, fearing to défile them- 
selves by unkind sentiments.' 

" * Is there any gaiety there ? * 

" * In the land of lilies one is sadder than elsewhere, but the reason 
of that is too long to enter upon hère.' 

" Tired of thèse flights, I profited by the darkness to leave my 
companion. A bright star, as if by chance, directed me to the third 
floor of a climbing rose, and there at last I found the object of my 
search, a good honest family of lady-birds established in a simple and 
commodious dwelling. Most amiable créatures, living without show or 
ostentation. Our conversation was animated by a génial gaiety, and 
we sat down to a simple supper. My place was between two hostesses 
who proved most agreeable companions." 

Hère the Beetle relapsed into silence. 

" Mr. Beetle," said the Owl, " I feel certain your history does not 
end hère." 

" That is true, Mr. Philosopher," said the insect ; " I had reserved a 
portion. From the happy moment that separated me from my Mentor 
I hâve only once felt pain. A certain day, at a certain hour, I was 
summoned to put on my military dress and mount guard at a place 
pointe d out to me. I had to obey under pain of death, in common 
with many other insects of peace, who were compelled to imitate 
wasps and hornets in order to secure the safety of the country, which 
was in no real danger. After a day and a night of this warlike 
parade, I again obtained my liberty. I had caught cold and tooth- 
ache, but seeing a poppy on my way, I plunged into it and swallowed 
some opium, which brought on profound sleep. At last I was roused 
by the voice of a magpie, who had seized me round the waist with 
his iron beak. He was an old collector, and, more than that, a 
sorcerer. ' Hère,' said my captor, * I hâve found a pretty beetle, 
which I shall place in the middle of a peony leaf, and give to my god- 
child as a jewel and talisman to protect her against the s way of 
fashion.' 

" I permitted myself to be placed on the leaf and attached to the 
dove yiolet's neck, where I hâve determined to remain, as the situa- 
tion suits me, and I hope to make her lucky." 
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" Sir," said the Owl, " it seems to me that you are studiously con- 
cealing the most interesting part of your narrative. A beetle of 
your wide expérience cannot hâve paased through the worid without 




some love adventurea. I strongly suspect you fell in love ivith your 
lady-bird hosteBa. Pray allay my curiosity." 
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The littla green Beetle hereupon bestowed one searching look upon 
the Owl, and drawlng in his legs and homa, kpsed into silence, 
simulating death so cleverly that hia interrogator became alarmed. 
The Owl put on his spectacles to examine the insect more closely. He 
then saw for the first time that it was an emerald mounted on an 
enamelled leaf. The sun beginning to appear, he became drowsy, 
and pullîng hîs'hood over his eyes, fell into a profound sleep. 

Awaking at last, he discovered that the story of the green Beetle 
was but a dream, and returning the pin to, Violet, he recounted the 
history of the transformed jewel as if it had been hia own invention. 




ft Fox 



Trap. 




HE following story was found among the 
papers oî a dUtiaguished " Orang-OutAii " 
member of the Académies ; — 

" No, decidedly not ! " I cried ; " it sliall 

never be said that I chose for the hero of 

my taie a cowardly, sneaking, voracious 

! brute, whose name bas become synonymous 

with cunning, hypocrisy, and knavery— a 

fox, in fact," 

" You are wrong," replied one whose présence I had overlooked. 

I must tell you that my lonely houra had beea beguiled by a 
créature of a species bitherto undescribed by tbe naturalist, who per- 
formed slight services, and was at that moment engaged in arrangiog 
the books in my library. The reader will no doubt be surprised to 
learn tliat an orang-outan — literally, man of the wooda or wilds— 
possessed a library. His astonishment will be still greater when he 
is informed that the chief works in my collection were penned by 
philosophie apes, and that most of them contain elaborate disquisi- 
tioDs on the descent of apes from the human species. This by the 
way. 

Perhaps the dépendant who addressed me wonld be cailed a 
"familiar spirit." Altbougb spirits are not totally unknown, I am 
unacquainted with those of the familiar type ; I will therefore, with 
your leave, name thia one Breloque. 

" You are wrong," he repeated. 

"Wbyî" 1 indignantly inquired. "Will your love of paradoi 
tempt you to défend the cursed, corrupted race î " 

" I think," replied Breloque, leaning on the table with an air of 
arrogance most ludicroua to behold, " that bad réputations, as well as 
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good oneB, are sometimes usurped, and that the species in question, or 
at least one example with vhom I became acquainted, is the victim 
of an error of this sort." 
" So then," I said, " you are speaking from personal expérience î " 




" Quite ao, sir ; and were it not that I fear wasting your precious 
moments, I would try and convince you of your error." 

" I am willing to listen, but what will the resuit be ] " 

" Nothing." 

" That is satisfactory. Sit down in this arm-chair, and ehould I go 
to Bleep, do not stop, I pray you, as that would awake me." 

After taking a, pinch of snuËT from my box. Breloque, nothing loath, 
commenced thus ; — 

" You are fully aware, sir, that notwithstanding the affection which 
attaches me to your person, I hâve never submitted to the slavery 
that would hâve been distasteful to both. I bave my leisure hours, 
when I think of many things ; just as you bave yours, when you think 
of nothing. Oh, I hâve many waya of passing my time. Hâve you 
ever been out fîsbing with the line 1 " 

" Yes," I replied ; " that is to say, I often used to go in a costume 
expressly suited tojfishing, and sit from sunrise to sunset on the 
bordera of a stream. I had a snperb rod mounted with sîlver, like 
an Oriental weapon, but without its danger. Alas I I hâve passed 
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manf sweet hours, and made njany bad verses, but I never caugbt a 
single fish 

Angling sir appeals to the imagination in your case and haa 
nothing to do witb the happiness of the true angler Few persons 
are so framed as to appreciate the channs of which you epeak Your 
miod filled vith dreamy v£^ue hope follows the soft motion of the 
transparent water marks and profits by the éventa of the insect world 




that clouds its clear face To the fisher of poetic mind the capture 
of one of the sdver dwellers in the stream can only bruig regret 
remorse 

I made a sign of assent. 

" Yet," he continued, " few persons regard the sport in this li^t" 

" That is true," I replied. 

Breloque, unaccugtomed to fînd one entering so fuUy into bis views, 
felt flattered. 

" Sir," he said in a tone marked by perfect self-satisfaction, " I bave 
thought deeply on subjects most profound, and I feel convinced, if tbe 
world would only give me a fair hearing, I could eam a wide reputar 
tion — nor ivould it be a borrowed one." 
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"Apropos of borrowed famé, let. us hear the history of your fox. 
You abuse the privilège granted by thue trifling with my patience." 

" Ah, fiir, you misjudge me. This is only a subtie, roundabout way 
of leading your mind up to the thème. I am now ail for you, and 
will only permit myself to put one question — What do you think of 
butterfly-catohing î " 

" Wretch ! " I exclaimed, " am I hère to difcuss the fortnnes of ail 




created things before the one whieh occupies meî You forget the 
hatred that filla my breast, the mask of hypocrisy which the fox 
craftily assumes to attract tender chickens, lambs, doves, and hla 
tbousand victims." 

" What calomnies ! " replied Breloque, " I hope to avenge the fox 
of ail his enemies by proving that in love he is stupid, unselfish, and 
tender-hearted. For the moment I hâve the honour of returning to 
the butterfly-hunt." 

I made an impatient gesture, to which he replied with such a 
look of supplication that I was completely di&armed. Besides, I had 
the imprudence to let him see that the exciting pastime interested 
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Breloque satisfied, took a second pinch of snuflT, and half lay down 
in his arm-chair. 

** I am happy, sir," he said, " to see you take delight in the truly 
worthy pleasures of life. Can you point out a being more to be 
envied or recommended to the considération of his fellow-creatures 
than the one we encounter earjy in the morning, joyous and breathless, 
beating the long grass with his stick ? In his button-hole hung a bit 
of cork armed with long pins used to spike — without pain — his lovely 
victims. He soothes himself with the notion that thèse little insects, 
brought by the zéphyrs, cannot suflTer pain, as they never utter a 
complaint. For my part, I think the butterflies rather enjoy the 
prospect of being dried like mummies, and displayed in choice collec- 
tions. But we are off the Une of our subject." 

" You are right for once," I said. 

*^ I shall retum to it. As speaking in gênerai terms pains you, I will 
talk of my own expériences in the field. One day, when carried away 
by the ardour of the hunt. It is altogether diflPerent from fishing, of 
which we were just talking." 

I rose to go, but he quietly made me résume my'seat. 

" Do not be impatient. I only spoke of fishing as a comparison, for 
you to note the différence. Fishing with bait requires the most perfect 
rest, while the hunt, on the contrary, demands activity." 

*^You hâve fairly caught me and pinned me down," I replied, 
laughing. 

" That is a cruel remark ; but I shall now be careful to stick to my 
narrative. You are as capricious as the gay butterfly I was engaged 
in pursuing. He was a marvellous Apollon in the mountains of 
Franche Compté. I stopped quite out of breath in a little glade into 
which he had led me, thinking he would profit by this moment to 
escape ; but, either from sheer insolence or frolic, he alighted. on a 
long stem of grass, which bent under his weight, seeming to set me at 
défiance. CoUecting ail my energy, I determined to surprise him. I 
approached with stealthy steps, my eyes riveted on him, my legs 
strained in an attitude as uncomfortable as it was undignified, 
my heart swelling with an émotion more easily imagined than 
described. At this moment a horrid cock crowed lustily, and away 
flew my coveted prize. Inconsolable, I down upon a stone and 
expended my remaining breath in heaping invective on the head of 
my musical enemy, menacing him with every kind of death, - and I 
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own, to my horror, even nLentioning a poisoned pilL I was deHghting 
in guilty préparations to carry my threats into effect/ when a paw was 
placed on my arm, and I beheld two soft eyes lookîng into mine, those 
of a young fox, sir, of charming form. Ail his extemals were in his 
favour, betokening a loyal noble character. Although you yourself 
are against his species, I somehow contracted a liking for the fox 
before me. This modest animal heard my menaces against the 
«ock. 

" ' Do not give way to passion, sir,' he said in such a sad tone that I 
was moved even to tears. * She would die of grief.' 

" I did not quite understand. * Who do you mean ? ' I inquired. 

" * Cocotte ! ' he replied with sweet simplicity. 

"I felt still in the dark; yet conjectured it was some love 
story. I hâve always been passionately fond of romance, and 
jou % " 

" That dépends entirely on circumstances.'' 

"Say at once you detest love taies. However, you must resign 
yourself to hearing this one." 

" I should name my objections at once, were I not afraid of wound- 
ing your feelings, so I prefer bravely taking my part and listening to 
your story ; ennui does not kilL" 

" So it is said, yet I hâve known people who hâve almost succumbed 
to ennui. But to return to the fox. 

" * Sir,' I said, * you interest me deeply. You seem unhappy. Can 
I serve you in any way % ' 

" * Thank you,' hé replied, * my grief must remain unalleviated. No 
one has the power to make her return my love.' 

" * Cocotte ? ' I said quietly. 

" * Cocotte,' he replied, sighing. 

" The greatest service one can render a disconsolate lover, next to 
destroying him, is to listen to him. He is happy while recounting 
his troubles. Knowing the truth of this, I asked and obtained his 
confidence. 

" * Sir,' said this interesting quadruped, * since you wîsh me to relate 
some of the incidents of my life, I must go back several years, as my 
misfortunes commenced with my birth. I owe my introduction into 
life to one of the choicest foxes of the time. For ail that, I am happy 
to say I inherit almost nothing of the subtle nature of my parents. 
My utter abhorrence of their ways inspired me with tastes opposed to 
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the intêrest of my family. A large dog with whom I becain& 
acquainted taught me to befriend the weak and helpless. Many houre 




hâve I spent, not only liatening to hia counsel, but obsen'ing how 
careful he was to put bis virtuoua maxims iûto practice, He won my 
gratitude by saving my life, A country steward eaugUt me in hU 
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master's vineyard beneath a vine, where I had taken shelter from the 
heat of the sun, after quenching my thirst with a grape. I was ignomi- 
niously arrested and brought before the proprietor, a *' justice of the 
peace," whose fierce aspect did not calm my fears. But this power- 
ful, superb animal proved most kind ; he forgave me, admitted me to 
bis table, where, in addition to more substantial fare, I was fed on 
the precepts of virtue and morality. To him I owe the sensibility of 
my heart, the culture of my mind, and even the pleasure of being able 
to relate my expérience in intelligible language. Numerous griefs and 
wrongs chequered my existence up to the fatal hour when, like 
Komeo, I gave my heart to a créature from whom our family feuds 
«eemed to hâve parted me for ever. Less fortunate than Eomeo, I was 
not loved in return.' 

" * Who,' I said, * is the fair charmer so insensible to your love % 
Who is the lover preferred before you % ' 

" * The charming one,' he replied with humility, * is a hen, and my 
rival a cock.' 

*' I was confounded. * Sir/ at last I said to him, * do not for an 
instant attribute my remarks to our newly-formed friendship. I 
for one hâve always looked with scorn and contempt on indi- 
viduals of this vain type. What more stupidly prétentions, what 
more ridiculous than a cock, whose stiff strut of pride causes him to 
stumble in his sublimest moodsl The unbridled pomp and vanity 
of the cock renders him the meanest aiid most ridiculous of 
Ijirds.' 

" * There are many hens, sir, who are not of your opinion,' said my 

young friend, sighing. * Alas ! the love of Cocotte is a proof of the 

value of a picturesque physique coupled with bold assurance. I hoped 

that my boundless dévotion would one day be rewarded by her love. 

I had spiritualised an attachment which generally displays itself in 

a rather materialfashion when the fox woos the hen. But happy love 

knows no pity ! Cocotte saw me suffer without remorse. My rival 

■enjoyed my troubles, for in the game of insolence and fatuity he has 

no rival. My friends scomed and abandoned me, and, to crown ail, 

my noble protector ended his days in an honourable retreat. Alone 

now, I would feel wretched but for the memory of this fatal passion, 

which has still its inexplicable charm. I am bound to Cocotte, and to 

the end of my days must défend her against my fellows, and wear the 

•chains she has coiled around me. I would die happy if only I could 
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prove to her that I am not unworthy of her pity ! You are so indul- 
gent, sir, I venture to think that the circumstances which intro- 
duced me to Cocotte may not be indifférent to you. I first beheld 
her during a blood conventicle held last summer, at which I 
unwilUngly assisted. It was through my father's influence that I was- 
admitted. I was detested by my friends, and could take no part in 
eating feathered créatures like the one I loved. A number of my^ 
relations had agreed among themselves to seize a farmyard during the 
absence of the master and dogs. You may descry the house not far 
from hère. The most careful préparations, such as would make 
your hair stand on end — (pardon me, I did not notice your wig) 
— were made for a gênerai slaughter of the dwellers in the yard. 
In spite of my tender heart I lent myself with a rather good grâce to 
aid in carrying out their schemes. It may hâve been with some touch. 
of pride more worthy of men than foxes, I felt prepared to prove, 
dreamer as I was, that in the hour of danger I could be trusted. 
The plot, the meraory of which makes me shudder, did not seem at aJl 
odious at the time. At last, under cover of night, we made a. 
triumphant entry into the ill-defended yard. Our victims were 
asleep — hens go to roost early. One only remained watching — that- 
was Cocotte. The first glance of her fair form floored me — to make- 
use of a vulgar phrase. Hère I was, a fox in love. I breathed soft 
words to the night air; she listened to me as one accustomed to- 
homage. I retired to devise some means of saving her. Do not fail 
to note that my love began in an unselfish thought. Thia is so rare 
as to be worthy of spécial remark. When I approached the blood- 
thirsty foxes, I advised them to begin decently and in order by devour- 
ing the eggs. My proposai was adopted by a large majority. Thus 
gaining time to reflect, I had decided on nothing when I had to mount 
guard ; the thought then flashed across my mind that a false alarm. 
would save my darling, I at once cried, " Flee who may ! " Most of 
the robbers were already laden with spoil, some had nothing, yet they 
fled, ail of them, leaving me master of the field. The cock awoke^ 
and discovering that his harem had been invadpd, crowed lustily, 
compelling me to retreat. I kept watch over that farmyard for 
many days, but could never win a kind look from Cocotte, who, 
although frequently beaten by her unfaithful lord, seemed daily to 
grow fonder of his society. Nevertheless, I would not hâve tried to 
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gain her love by unveiling the character of my rival, and d 
of her dearest illusions. 




' The image of ,my old iostructor often riaes before ine, aud I fi 
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while he raiaed me out of my owu level by éducation, he rendered me 
more unhappy than the most ignorant and besotted of my kind, Wfaat 
more can I say ) the incidents of an unrequited love are so few that I 




am surprised at tlie brevity of my taie vhen recalling the misery of 
my life. Now, I shall leave you, the sun is going down; think 
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flf me, sir, when you hear it said that foxes are wicked. Do not 
foiget that you hâve met a kindly-disposed, sensitive, and therefore 
misérable fox." 

"Is that allî" I 3aid. 

"Of course," replied Breloque, " unless the interest you feel in my 
story prompts you to inquire what becaine of the différent personî^es." 

"luterest never prompts me to do anything," I replied; "I Uke 
everything to be in its proper place. It is therefore better to know 
what the characters are now doing, than to risk meeting them in places 
wiiere they are least expected." 

"The fox," continued Breloque, "came across our common enemy. 
One day venturing to carry off Cocotte, he was shot by the farmer, who 
hiing his tail up aa a Iropliy." 

" What became of the cock 1 " 

"Listen ; he is crowing, the cowardly, stupid, selfish rascal ! " 

"Hâve you not for theifox the same liatred I hâve for the cockî" 

"Do not deceive yourself ; the fox was the craftiest rogue you ever 
met. Had he succeeded in deluding the farmer as he deceived you, 
his thirst would hâve been slaked with the blood of Cocotte. He 
would hâve proved as benevoient as a Bashi-Bazouk in Bulgaria. 

"I don't doubl that," said Breloque, "but I am sorry for it" 
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FOR THE GUIDANCE OF ANIMALS STVDYING FOR 
HONOVRS. 

Mr. Editob, — DoNKEYS hâve long felt the need 
of asserting their rights before the tribunal of 
animais, and putting down the injustice which 
has made them the living types of stupidity. 

If skilî is wanting in the writer of this manu- 
script, courage is not. MiJreover, let me conjure 
; the silent sage to examine himself in order to 
.' find out the secret of his success in society, and 
-;^^ ten chances to one he will admit that it ail 
~>^^ comea of his being an ass. Without donkeys 
in political circles, majoritiea would never be 
obtained, so that an ass may pass as a type of 
those govemed. 

But my intention is not to talk politîcs. I only wish to prove that 
we hâve many more opportun ities, were they rightly uaed, of securîng 
honours than fall to the lot of highly gifted and cultured créatures. 

My master waa a simple schoolmaater in the environs of Paris. He 
waa a good teaoher, and a thorougbly misérable character. We had 
this peculiarity in coramon, if we had our choice, we would hâve decided 
to live well and do nothing. This characteristic, common both to asses 
and men, is vulgarly called ambition, at the same time I tbink it is 
only the spontaneous growth of modem society, I myself had opened 
a class, and taught in a manner which excited my'master'a jealousy, 
although he acknowledged himself struck by the results of my method. 
" Wby is it," he one day said to me, " that the children of men take 
60 much longer to leam to read, write, and become useful members of 
society, than yonng donkeys do to learn how to eam a living î How 
is it that asses hâve so profited by ail that their fathers knevr before 
them, that their éducation is, ao to speak, bom in themî So it is, 
indeed, with every species of animal excepting the human. Why is 
man not bom with his mind and faeulties fully developedî" 

Although my master was quite ignorant of natural hiatory, he 
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imagined that thèse questions in themselves were so thoroughly scîentîfic 
and posing as to entitle him to a place uuder the Miniater of Public 
Instruction, where| he might extend hU valuable reflections at the 
if the State. 




We entered Paris by the Fabourg St. Mareiau. When we reached 
the elevated ground near the Barrier d'Italie, in fuU view of the 
metropolis, we each delivered au oration in our own way, 

"Tell me, Sacred Shrîne whereiu the budget is eooked, when 
will the signature of some parvenu professer obtain for me food, raiment, 
and Bhelter, the cross of the Légion of Honour, and a chair of no 
matter what, no matter where, &c. 1 
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** Believe me, I sliould say so much good of every one that no harm 
could be breathed against me. 

** Tell me how shall I reach the Minister and convince Hm of my fit- 
ness to wear my country's honours." 

I foUowed my master's éloquent appeaL 

"0 cliarming Jardin des Plantes, where animais are so well fed, 
will you never open to me your stables of twenty feet square î your 
Swiss valleys thirty yards wide % Shall I ever be one of those happy 
animais who roU on the clover of the budget, or stalled beneath grace- 
ful trellis-work bearing the superscription, *An African donkey, 
presented by So-and-so, captain of a ship, &c. î ' 

After saluting the city of acrobats and fortuue-tellers, we entered the 
noxious défiles of a celebrated fabourg famed for leather and science. 
At last we found shelter in a wretched inn crowded with Savoyards 
with their marmots, Italians with their monkeys, Avergnats with 
their dogs, Parisians with their white mice, harpers with their string- 
less harps, and husky-voiced songsters. My master had with him 
six francs, the only barrier between us and suicide. The inn called 
The Mercy is one of thèse philanthropie establishments where one 
may sleep for a penny a night, and enjoy a meal for fourpence half- 
penny. It also boasts a stable, where ail sorts of animais may be lodged 
promiscuously. My master naturally placed me there. 

Marmus, such was my master's name, could not avoid contemplating 
the throng of depraved beasts to which I was added. A monkey in 
marquis furbelows, plumed head-dress, and gold waistband ; quick as 
gunpowder, was flirting with a military hero of popular burlesque; 
an old rabbit, well up in his exercises ; an intelligent poodle of modem 
dramatic famé spoke of the capriciousness of the public to an old 
ape seated on his troubadour's hat ; a group of grey mice were ad- 
miring a cat taught to respect Canaries, and engaged in conversation 
with a marmot. 

" Confound thèse créatures ! " exclaimed my master ; " I thought I 
had discôvered a new science, that of comparing instincts, now I am 
cruelly undeceived by this stableful of beasts, who are ail of them the 
same as men ! " 

" Ah, sir,*' said a shaggy-looking young man, " you désire to gain a 
réputation for leaming, and yet you pause at trifles. Know, ambitions 
one, that in order to succeed you must allow your external appearance 
to indicate the height of your aspirations. The traveller who seeks to 
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make his way into a i&rra incognita must not encumber himself with 
baggage. Our great explorers were men who wore an expression of 
resolute earnestness, and carried au umbrella and a tooth-pick. They 
penetrated to the heart of savagedom, and brought back to civilisation 
a way wora exterior and the power of discoursing on the périls of their 
journeys." 

" To what great genius hâve I the honour of speàking ? '' 
" A poor fellow who has tried everything, and lost everything except 
his enormous appetite, and who, while waiting for something to tum 
up, lives by selling newspapers, and lodges hère. Who are you, pray ? " 
"A resigned elementary teacher, who naturally does not know much, 
but who has asked himself this question, *Why is it that animais 
possess à pimi the spécial science of their lives called instinct, while 
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man leams nothing without e^traordinary toil ? ' '' 

" Because science is in its infancy I " exclaimed the adventurer. 
" Hâve you ever studied * Puss in Boots ' 1 *' 

" I used to tell it to my pupils when they had been good."*' ' 

** Well, my dear sir, it points the line. of conduct for ail to foUow who 
wish to succeed. What did the cat do ? He told every one that his 
master possessed lands ; he was believed. Dp you understand that it 
is enough to make known that one is, one has, one intends to hâve 1 
What does it matter, if you hâve nothing, if others believe that you 
hâve ail ? " 

" But * vœ soli P says the Scripture. In fact, in politics, as in love, two 
are better than one. You hâve invented Instinctology, and you shall 
bave a chair of Comparative Instinct ; you shall be the great modem sage, 
and I shall announce it to the wliole world — to Europe, to Paris, to the 
Minister, to his secretary, his clerks and supernumeraries. , Mahomet 
became a prophet, not because he was gifted with prophétie inspiration, 
but because his foUowers proclaimed him prophet." 

"I am quite willing to become a great savant,^ said my master 
resignedly, " but I shall be asked to explain my théories." 

" What ! would it be a science if you could explain it ? '' 

" Yet a point to start from will be necessary." 

" Yes," replied the young journalist, " we ought to hâve some animal 
that would upset ail the théories of our learned men. Baron Cerceau, 
for example, has devoted his life to placing animais in absolute divisions. 
That is his plan, but now other great naturalists are knocking down ail 
the strongholds of the Baron. Let us take part in the war of words 
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and hypothetical ideas. According to us, instinct will be the leading 
feature in animais, by which alone, according to the degree of instinct, 
they must be classified. Now, although instinct will submit to infinité 
modifications, it is nevertheless still (me in its essence, and nothing can 
prove the unity of ail things better than this. We shall thus say there 
is only one animal, as there is only one instinct, the instinct which 
characterises ail animal organisations. The, so to speak, appropriation 
of the élément of life which circumstances change without affecting 
the principle. We corne in with a new science opposed to the Baron, 
and in favour of the new school of philosophy which advocates zoolo- 
gical unity. We shall no doubt sell our discoveries in a good market ; 
our opponents must buy us up." 

" Well," said Marmus, " science has no conscience. But shall I hâve 
no need of my donkey % " 

" What 1 hâve you a donkey % " exclaimed the adventurer ; " we are 
saved ! ! We shall turn him into an extraordinary zébra, and puzzle 
the whole leamed world by some singularity which shall dérange their 
most cherished conclusions. Savants live by nomenclature, let us 
reverse it ; they will be alarmed, they will capitulate, they will try to 
gain us over, and, like so many who hâve gone before, we may be gained 
over at our own price. There are in this house mountebanks who hold 
wonderful secrets, men having dwarfs, bearded women, and a host of 
monstrosities. A few politenesses will win us the means of concocting 
revolutionary matter such as shall astonish the world of science.*' 

To what science was I to become a prey ? During the night several 
transversal incisions were made in my skin, after my coat had been 
clipped. To thèse a gipsy vagrant applied some strong liqûor, and 
a few days afterwards I became celebrated. In the papers Parisians 
read as follows : — 

" One of our most courageous travellers, Adam Marmus, after 
passing through the central wilds of Africa, has at last returned, 
bringing with him from the Mountains of the Moon a Zébra so 
peculiar as to dérange the fundamental principles of naturalists who 
advocate a System of merciless division, not even admitting that 
the horse, in its wild state, was ever found with a black coat. 
The singular yellow bands of the new Zébra are most puzzling, and 
can oniy be explained by the leamed Marmus in the work he is about 
to give to the world. This work, the resuit of many years' toil and 
observation, will be devoted to an elucidation of Comparative Instinct. 
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a science discovered by the illustrious author and traveller. The 
Zébra, the only trophy of a journey unparalleled in the annals of dis- 
covery, walks like a giraffe. Thus it is proved beyond doubt that 
instinct modifies the fonns and the attributes of animais, which are ako 
greatly affected by geographical position. From thèse hitherto unknown 
facts the zoologists will be enabled to lay a new foundation of truth 
upon which to raise the fabric of natural history. Adam Marmus has 
consented to make known his discoveries in a course of public lectures." 

Ail the papers repeated this audacious fable. While ail Paris was 
occupîed with the new science, Marmus and his friend took up their 
quarters in a respectable hôtel in the Rue de Tournon, where I was 
carefuUy kept in a stable under lock and key. Ail the leamed 
societies sent delegates,* who could not disguise the anxiety caused 
by this blow to the doctrine of the great Baron. If the forms and 
attributes of animais changed with their abodes, science was upset ! 
The genius who dared to maintain that life accommodated itself to 
ail should certaînly be uphçld. The only distinctions now existing 
between animais could be understood by ail. 

Natural science was worse than useless ; the Oyster, the Lion, the 
Zoophyte, and man ail belonged to the same stock, and were only 
modified by the simplicity or complicity of their organs. Saltenbeck 
the Belgian, Vos-man-Betten, Sir Fairnight, Gobtonswell, the leamed 
Sottenbach, Craneberg, the beloved disciples of the French professer, 
were ranged against the Baron and his nomenclature. Never had a 
more irritating fact been thrown between two belligérant parties. 
Behind the Baron were the academicians, the imiversity men, légions 
of professors, and the government, lending their support to a theory, 
the only one in harmony with Scripture. 

Marmus and his friend remained firm. To the questions of acade- 
micians they replied by bare facts, avoiding the exposition of their 
doctrine. One professor, when leaving, said to them — 

" Gentlemen, the opinion which you hold is without doubt directed 
against the convictions of our most reliable men of science, and in 
favour of the new schism of zoological unity. The System, in the 
interest of science, ought not to be brought to light." 

•* Say, rather, in the interest of scientific men,'* said Marmus. 

" Be it so," replied the professor ; " it must be nipped in the bud, 
for after ail, gentlemen, it is Pantheism." 

"You think soT* said the joumalist. "How can one admit the 
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existence of material molecular force which renders mabter iade- 
pendent of the Creator." 

" Why ahould not the Creator hâve ordered that everything shonld 
be subject to, and dépendent upon, one unirersal law 1 " said Marmua. 

" You see," said his friend in a whisper to the professer, " he ia,a3 




pcofound as Nevton. Why do you not présent him to the Minister of 
Public Instructiou î " 

" I shall do 80 at once," rejoined the professor, happy to make 
tkimself master of the owner of the Zebia. " Perhaps the minuter 
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would be pleased to see our curious animal before any one else, and 
you will of course accompany him." 

" I thank you." 

"He would then be able to appreciate the service which such a 
jouraey bas rendered to science," continued our friend. " Mr. Marmus 
has not visited the Mountains of the Moon for nothing. You shall see 
this for yourself j the animal walks like a giraffe. As to the yellow 
bands, they are caused by the température, which was found to be 
several degrees Fahrenheit, and many degrees Reaumur." 

" Perhaps it is youi- intention to engage in public instruction î " 

" Splendid career ! " cried the journalist starting. 

**I do not allude to the profession of noodles, which consists in tak- 
îng the students ont for an airing, and neglecting them at home ; but 
to teaching at the Athenseum, which leads to nothing, save to securing 
a professorship and pupils, which pave the way to ail sorts of good 
things. We will talk of that again. AU this took place early in the 
nineteenth century, when ministers felt the need of making them- 
selves popular." 

The partizans of zoological unity leamed that a minister was about 
to inspect the precious Zébra, and fearing intrigue, the worthy disciples 
of our great opponent flocked to see the illustrions Marmus. My 
masters obstinately refused to exhibit me, as I had not acquired my 
giraffe step, and the chemical application to my Zébra bands had not 
yet completed the illusion. A young disciple discoursed on the new 
discovery with éloquence and force, and my cunning masters profited 
by his learning." 

"Our Zébra,'* said the journalist, "carries conviction to the most 
incredulous." 

" Zébra," said Marmus. " It is no longer a Zébra, but a fact which 
engenders a new science." 

" Your science,*' responded the unitariste, " strengthens the ground 
taken up by Sir J. Fairnight on the subject of Spanish, Scotch, and 
Swiss sheep, who eat more or less, according to the sort of herbage 
in pasture lands." 

" But," exclaimed our friend, " the products, are they not also dif- 
férent in différent latitudes and under différent atmospheric conditions. 
Our Zébra explains why butter is white in the Brie in Normandy, and 
the butter and cheese yellow in Neufchâtel and Meaux.'* 

"You hâve placed your finger \)n the point of greatest vitality," 

K 
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cried the enthusiastic disciple ; ** little facts solve great problems. The 
question of cheese bears a subtle affinity to the greater questions of 
zoological form and comparative instinct. Instinct is the entire ani- 
mal, just as thought is man concentrated. If instinct is modified and 
cbanged according to the latitude in which it is developed, it is clear 
that it must be the same with the Zoon^ with the exterior living form. 
There is but one principle of instinct." 

" One for ail beings," said Marmus. 

"Then," continued the disciple, "nomenclatures are ail very well for 
us to indicate the différent degrees of instinct, but they no longer con- 
stitute a science." 

" This, sir," said the journalist, *' is death to the MoUusks, the Arti- 
culata, the Radiata, Mammifera, Cirropedia, Acephala, and Crustacea. 
In fact, it breaks down ail the strongholds of natijral history, and sim- 
plifies everything so thoroughly as to destroy accepted science. 

" Believe me," said the disciple, " men of science will défend their 
position. There will be much ink spilt and pens spoiled in the contesta 
to say nothing of the reams of paper that will be destroyed in keeping 
the wounds open. Poor naturalists ! No, they will hardly allow a single 
genius to wrest from their hands the labours of so many lives." 

" We shall be as much calumniated as your great philosopher himself. 
Ah ! Fontenelle was right. When we hâve secured truth, let us close 
our fists tightly over it." 

"Shall you be afraid, gentlemen?" said the disciple; "shall you be 
traitors to the sacred cause of the animais î " 

"No, sir," cried Marmus, "I shall never abandon the science to 
which I hâve devoted the best days of my life ; and to prove my sin- 
cerity we must conjointly edit the history of the Zébra." 

" We are saved," exclaimed Marmus, when the disciple had gone. 

Soon after, the ablest pupil of the great philosopher drew up a notice 
of the Zébra. Under the name of Marmus he launched out boldly, and 
formed the new science. This pamphlet enabled us at once to enter 
into the enjoyable phase of celebrity. My master and his friend were 
overwhelmed with invitations to dinners, dances, réceptions, morning 
and evening parties. They w^ere proclaimed learned and illustrious 
everywhere. They indeed had too many supporters, ever for a moment 
to doubt their being geniuses of the highest order. A copy of the 
work by Marmus was sent to the Baron. The Academy of Science theii 
found the affair so grave that not amember dared give his opinion." 
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" We must see, we must wait," they saiA Sathenbeck, the leaxned 
Belgian, îs coming by express, Yas-man-Bitten from Holland, and the 
illustiious Fabricus Gobtouswell are on their way to see the Zébra. 
The young and ardent disciple of zoological unity was engaged on a 
memoir which contained terrible conclusions, directed against the 
Baron's dogmas. Àlready a party was forming to promote unity 
applied to botany. The illustrions professors, Condolle and Mirbel, 
hesitated out of considération for the authority of the Baron. 

I was now ready for inspection. My mountebank artist, in addition 
to finishing my bands, had furnished me with a cow's tail, while my 
yellow stripes gave me the appearance of an animated Austrian 
sentry-box. 

" It is astonishing/' said the minister, as he gazed upon my coat for 
the first time. 

** Astonishing ! " echoed the professer; "but, thank goodness, not 
inexplicable." 

** I am puzzled/' said the minister, " how best to reconcile this new 
discovery with ail our preconceived notions of zoology." 

" A most difficult problem," suggested Marmus. 

**It seems strange," said the great man, "that this African Zébra 
should live in the température of the Rue de Tournon." 

This was treading on délicate ground, but my master was equal to the 
occasion, although on hearing the remark I began to walk like an ass. 

" Yes," replied Marmus, "I hope he may live until my lectures are over." 

"You are a clever fellow, but bear in mind that your new and 
popular science must be moulded to fit in witli the doctrines of the 
worthy Baron. Perhaps it would lend dignity to your cause were you 
represented by a pupil." 

Hère the Baron entered, and overhearing the remark, said : — 

" Ah, sir, I hâve a pupil of great promise, who repeats admirably 
what he is tauglit. We call this sort of man a vulgariser." 

** And we," said the journalist, " call him a parrot. Those men 
render real service to science as they talk it down to the level of the 
popular mind." 

" Well, that is settled," said Marmus, taking the Baron's hand ; 
" let us pull together." 

The minister said : " Marmus, you deserve, ànd shall receive, the 
substantial reward of genius in such honour and support as your country 
has to bestow." 
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The Geographical Society, jealously wishing to imitate the govern- 
ment, ofiered to defray the entire cost of the joumey to the Mountfùn» 
of the Moon, which offer waa ultimately carried into effect. Thèse 
timely aids came in opportunely aa my master had been buming the 
financial candie at both-ends. 

The joumalist was placed aa librarian in the Jardin des Plantes, 
and abused the opportunity whicb leisnre afforded him by running 
dowTj my master and his science. NeverthelesB Marmns coined a wide 
réputation out of the base métal of the parrot's jargon, and sustained 
hia hard-eamed famé by discreet and modest silence. He was elected 
professer of aomething somewhere, and would no donbt hâve fiUed the 
post honourably had a time and place ever been named when he 
would be required to fill a chair. 

As for myself, I was bought for the London Zoological Gardens, 
where change of climate and kind treatment rendered me the wonder 
of the world, as I gradnally changed from a strange Zébra to a domestî- 
cated Cockney ass. 




The iNCONgIgTENCIEg OF A G[f{EYHOUND. 







THE théâtre has always had a peculiar 
chann for me, and yet there are few 
persons who hâve greater reason to hold 
it in utter abhorrence, for it was there 
^7^ at about nine o'clock one evening that I 
i-^ first beheld my husband. As you may 



well suppose every détail of our meeting is indelibly fixed in my mind. 
I hâve indeed many grave reasons for not forgetting it. In ail frankness, 
I wish to accuse no one, but I was never meant for married life. 
Elégant, attractive, fitted only to revel in the pleasures of the world, 
and feast on the joys of a great life, space, luxury, brilliancy, were 
necessary to me. I was born to be a duchess, and married — heavens ! 
the first clarionet player at the Dogs' théâtre. It was a serious joke ! 
Was it not? It has moved me to laughter times without number. 
Yes ! he really played the clarionet every evening from eight to eleven, 
the easy parts too, at least, he told me so. I daresay it was not true for 
I never found that he played false to me. 

Diiring the day he was second trombone to the parish of dogs, and 
above ail, his greatest ambition was a hat in the National Guards. 

Thèse détails may seem grotesque. Pray forgive me if they are, as 
I only wish to discharge my duty. 

One evening when I was at the théâtre, I noticed between the acts 
a big burly dog in the orchestra wearing spectacles, a cap, and blowing 
his nose in a checked cotton handkerchief. He made so much noise 
that aU heads were turned towards him. Had any one said that that 
créature would be my future husband I should not hâve replied. I 
should hâve treated the remark with silent contempt. Yet under the 
most embarrassing circumstarices, with ail eyes turned upon him, and 
amid a peal of laughter my future spouse slowly and carefully folded his 
handkerchief, looking at the company over his spectacles, at the same 
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time changing the mouthpiece of his instrument with a calmness per- 
fectly charming to behold. This singular proof of sarig-froid caused me 
to turn my eye-glass upon hinL He no doubt remarked this movement, 
for he immediately took off his cap, adjusted the short hair on his hig 
head, replaced his spectacles, settled his tîe, and puUed down his waist- 
coat. There is no monster, however ugly, who would not do the same, in 
his position. His eye which caught mine seemed to me most brilliant. 

There was as little doubt of his ugliness as of his strange émotion. 
I was young, silly and coquettish, so it amused me to be looked at like 
this« The chief mounted his throne and the music commenced anew. 
The fat clarionet player cast a last glance at me, and then pulled himself 
together for work. He had started a trifle behlnd-hand, and galloped 
over his part to make up for lost time — turning over two pages at 
once, and running up and down with his big fingers on his unfortunate 
pipe, producing the most hideous snortings imaginable — ^the conductor, 
red as a peony flower, called to him in the midst of the noise menacing 
him with his bow. His neighbours pushed him, trod on his toes, 
hooted him, and showered invectives on his head, but he calmly 
pursued his notes, no doubt blowing through his pipe a hurricane of 
rage. Knowing I was the sole cause of the delirium I felt flattered ; 
I pitied and loved him ! After about a quarter of an hour he stopped, 
and placing his clarionet between his legs, proceeded to rub his round 
head with his cotton handkerchief. 

On leaving the play, at about half-past eleven, it rained slightly, and 
on passing the stage entrance we were nearly knocked down by an 
individual wearing a white hairy hat. I can still see him coming eut 
of the door and bearing down upon us — I say us, because my mother 
was with me j I bad not yet ventured to the théâtre alone. 

" Ladies," cried the Bull-dog, " you bave, I daresay, already guessed 
that the white hat shelters the clarionet. Ladies, stop for heaven's 
sake !" 

" Why 1 how ? How dare you accost us in this manner ; stand on 
one side, sir, stand on one side ! " said my mother with a lofty air. 

Before such a show of nobility the musician stammered, only taking 
oflf his hat. '*It rains, ladies, and you hâve no umbrella, deign to 
accept mine." 

My mother who has always been careflil, feared water quite as much 
as she did fire, and accordingly was fain to accept this umbrella, never 
dreaming that it would lead me to the altar of Hymen. 
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I purposely refrain from dwelling on détails as uninteresting to the 
reader as tbey are irritating to myself. The bold musician taking 
advantage of the introduction aflTorded by an unlucky shower of raîn 
had paid us several visits^ when at last my mother said to me, 

" Eliza, tell me frankly, what do you think of him î " 

" Who, mamma î " I said inquiringly ; " the musician î "' 

"Yes, little rogue, the clarionet, the young BuU-dog who wants 
your hand. You know quite well I am speaking of him." 

" But, mamma, I find him so horribly ugly." 

" So do I, my dear; but you hâve not answered my question." 

" Oh ! ah ! well ! he is vulgar, grotesque, and is as disagreeable as 
the rain." 

"Quite so," said my mother; "but again that is not the point. 
Does he please you when viewed as a sober, steady, désirable hus- 
band 1 " 

" I won't say he does not," and I burst into tears. 

" Corne, no nonsense," said my mother ; " I know you would like to 
be married, and this BuU-dog has many advantages. His double posi- 
tion as clarionet and trombone to the parish secures for him a comfort- 
able living. What more can one require of a husband î I think, my 
child, that physical beauty and grâce are only fleeting, besides you 
yourself hâve beauty enough and to spare to adom a whole family. 
It is by the intelligent union of opposite natures that conjugal felicity 
is best secured. Well, that being so, it becomes a positive advantage 
for you to acquire a thoroughly ugly husband, a heavy, taciturn, serions, 
hard-working husband, who is certain to be a model of eoonomy and 
Affection." 

I saw at a glance that my mother was right, and gave my consent. 
Had it ail to be done over again, I think now I should do eiçactly as» 
I did then. A sure, steady husband is a great prize in life. It is 
always good to hâve bread on the shelf, and one must be very stupid 
indeed not to be able to get little luxuries. 

I therefore said : " Let us marry ! " 

Do not human beings say : " Let us take our degree ; it will be the 
making of us." 

To say my honeymoon was long and delightful, or that I dis- 
covered a hitherto unknown mine of dévotion and romance beneath 
the hard crust of my husband's unsightly exterior, would be simply 
iiction. It is much nearer the mark to say at once that the coarse 
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nature of my spouse soon revealed itself in ail its odiousness. His 
every look, every movement, wounded my refined susceptibility. H& 
rose at daybreak, and awoke me with the snorting of his clarionet^ 
which he played with that degree of obstinacy and labour which 
belongs to mediocrity. 

" Softly, my dear, softly ; I tell you it would be better so," I would 
say. 

He strove with ail his might to modulate the notes, but for ail that 
his tenderest passages made everything tremWe. I even shook with 
rage ! What irritated me most was that his instrument monopolised 
his whole attention. 

"Won*t you take a walkî hâve a little fresh air]" I would say U> 
him. " You must feel tired, dear." 

I could hâve beaten him. When we walked out together he used 
to stop and gossip at ail the street corners, tuming up ail sorts of 
filthy heaps. Oh, how he made me suffer ; he was born to be a butcher's 
dog. How many times has he not left me to pick up a bone, or 
quarrel with some inoffensive dog ? His loud laugh and vulgar con- 
versation with ill-conditioned curs, and . . . 

I began to hâte him ; he bothered me, irritated me beyond measure. 
I own he would hâve eut himself in quarters to make our home happy^ 
and he worked like a slave. But, alas ! money can never compensate 
for a badly-assorted match. Little by little I withdrew myself from 
his Company, and took to loitering about alone. I frequented a pubUc 
garden, the resort of the aristocratie world, where every one was seen 
to advantage. . My delight knew no bounds when ï discovered that I 
was much noticed. I had found my own set at last. 

One day I remember walking along a shady alley when I heard 
■Si voice whisper, "Oh, madam, how happy would he be who, in the- 
'midst of the crowd, could attract your attention." Thèse words, so- 
respectfully uttered, and so full of a something, a sort of passionate 
earnestness, pleased me immensely. I turned and beheld a well- 
dressed, beautiful insect flying near me. His manner was so graceful 
and his flight so fashionable, that I at once perceived he had moved 
in the higher circles of the air-istocracy ; besides, he seemed to me ta 
know his value, and to account himself a very fine fellow indeed. 

" Ah, Greyhound ! " he said, " how beautiful you are. What a fine- 
head you hâve — a true type of the classic. Your feet would hardly 
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«oil a lily-leaf, Your silky dress, too, is ao simple ; yet it is enoiigt 
to set off such charma as yours." 







I qmckened my pacc trembling at the audacity of this j 
flatteter Still he foUowed and his voice vibrated ut my ear like 
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delicious music. He had evidently no ordinary appréciation of the 
beautiful. 

" You are married, sweet one î " he added. 

I could not resist the temptation of fancying that my fetters were 
broken, so I replied gaily, " No, I am a widow, sir ! " 

I saw no harm in this fiirtation. What danger was there, after 
ail, in the fact that an insect thought me pretty, and expressed his 
admiration 1 It cannot be too well impressed, upon ail whom it may 
concern, that beauty must be appreciated ; the public gaze is the sun, 
which warms it into bloom, and sustains its vitality ; cold indifférence 
first mars, and then destroys it. Our coquetryisimply expresses a natural 
craving for being seen, a thoroughly honest and respectable ambition. 
I had no shade of guilty intention, or exaggerated pride ; it was only 
the consciousness of a tribute, paid daily by the sun to the flower 
which opens to display its charms to the heavenly gaze. I looked 
upon this tribute of the world as my right. To prove that I was the 
most virtuous greyhound in Paris, I felt intoxicated by the words of 
my new admirer. 

" Your eyes are terribly bright," said my husband on my retum 
home. He was polishing a bone in a corner of our kennel — where he 
had picked it up, I do not know — **your voice is sweeter than usual." 

" To please you, my eyes must grow dim and my voice husky,*' I 
replied. 

Nothing is more galling than thèse simple remarks some people are 
always making, and asking why you detest them. My spoûse was 
growing more and more distasteful to me. The trouble he takes to 
please me is most annoying. I hâte to profit by his ridiculous labour, 
to eat his bread ; ail the time thinking that I owe it to the infernal 
clarionet he plays so badly. His irritating temper is killing me, his 
unutterable calm and absolute self-control compel me to shut up within 
myself ail my bad temper, my indignation, my scorn ! This sort of 
thing is perfectly frightful when one is nervous. 

Life became a burden, and the polished insect soon found it out, for 
he foUowed me about with his dreamy, delicious buzzing. 

" Greyhound, you are unhappy ! you are suffering ! I feel it, I see 
it. Grief ought not to touch a heart so tender," he said in tones so 
pathetic, that I looked upon him as a deliverer. 

" Care will Une your forehead and tamish your beauty ! " 

I shuddered. What he said was, alas ! too true, anxiety would cer- 
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tainly rob me of my charms, clog my steps, and veil my eyes. His 
words kindled my wrath against my husband, who would surely bring 
this grief upon me. • 

" Well," pursued the insect, " why not amuse yourself, come with 
me into the woods. Go on in front, and I shall follow, so that I may 
admire you, and drive away your gloom with my songs. Come, let us 
fly from the city-throng, and fill our breasts with the pure air of the 
fields." 

I was choking ; air I must hâve, air at any price. " To-morrow at 
such an hour, be at such a place, and we shall go out together." 

It must not be thought, that by granting a rendezvous to this insect, 
I yielded to foolish sentiment. I simply did it to oblige him, because 
he rendered justice to my charms, and spoke ceaselessly about me. 

When I reached home that evening, I suppose my face must hâve 
expressed more than usual disgust, for my musician stood looking at 
me for several minutes without uttering a single word, and then two 
large tears rolled down his cheeks; he was grotesque. Nothing is 
more dreadful than an ugly animal, who adds to his ugliness the 
horrors of grief. I expected a scène and reproaches, my heart swelled 
within me, as I said to myself, " Let him but speak, get angry, curse 
rae j I will do the same, and oppose anger to anger. Passion is like a 
storm, when it has burst and is over, it refreshes the eartL I began 
to sing snatches of songs, like little bits of forked lightning, to bring 
about the crisis. But he did nothing, and said nothing, two or three 
times he sniffed badly, and carefuUy placing his clarionet in its dirty 
case, put on his cap, and said — 

'* Good night, my dear, I am going to the théâtre." 

What did thèse tears mean ; did he think that he was odious to me ? 
He did not seem jealous ; how could he be so î was I not the most 
irreproachable, and, at the same time, most misérable of wives % Oh, 
îf I had only something to break, scratch, or bite I How he does make 
me suffer ! 

Next day at the appointed hour, we met at our rendezvous. My 
fine companion, who had been impatiently waiting for me, exclaimed, 
" How beautiful you are ! let us start for the woods.** 

" Yes," I replied, quite flattered, " I am reàdy." 

So off we started. Although my mind was made up, a certain fore- 
boding of evil troubled me. I could not throw it off. It occurred to me 
that I had gone too far, and was approaching the edge of a volcano. 
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" What is the matter, dear % " said the insect. 

"Do you not see those ambulating musicians over there at that 
window % " 

" Yes ; they are showing performing Beetles to the inmates of the 
house. It seems to me they hâve to work hard for a living." 

" Doubtless, but I am afraid, they look so strange. Please let us 
go some round-about way ; I am trembling." 

We folio wed a street to the left, and continued our course, yet I 
felt uneasy. It was a presentîment, for that day I had one of the 
most disagreeable meetings imaginable. We were just emerging from 
the suburbs when I descried in a corner an obscure mass, which turned 
out to be one of those performing Bears who figure at fairs and 
markets. He was making a Tortoise go through ail sorts of wonderful 
exercises. Nothing was more natural than to meet this Bear, and 
yet I shivered ail over. As my fears seemed unfpunded, we continued 
to advance, and came close to the performer. The keen eye of this 
monster shot forth fire, and he sprang forward to bar my way. 

" What are you doing hère, madam ? " he exclaimed, crossing his 
arms. 

" Pray what does it matter to you what madam is doing hère ? " 
sard xny protector. " On my honour you are a bold fellow. Who are 
you, I pray 1 Speak ! Who are you 1 " 

"Who am II" he breathed heavily. "I am the husband of this 
lady." 

Saying which, he threw off the bearskin disguise, and revealed 
the clarionet, the musician, the Bull-dog, my husband, in fact, pale as 
death and a prey to horrible passion. He was frightful ; although, to 
tell the truth, I liked him better excited, furious, grinding his teeth 
with rage, than calm and resigned, with tears in his eyes. He was 
really not so ugly as usuaL Unfortunately the picture was spoilt by 
the cap which he kept on his head. That was a fault not to be par- 
doned. Beaders of the opposite sex will hardly understand how it is 
that no détail escapes us. 

" Madam," said my husband gravely. 

This was another defect of his, to be grave ! It was évident that he 
had prepared a speech, and weighed its effects. The insect hidden 
behind my ear said in a low voice : " What ! is it possible, my queen 
of beauty, that you are married to this brute ? " 

I blushed to the tip of my nose. 
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" Madam," continued my master. * Mada " — 

Hère he sneezed in the most comical manner. Perhaps a hair of the 
bearskin had got lodged in his nose. I laughed loudly, and quite as 
involuntarily as he had sneezed. 

"Madam, follow me," continued my husband, quite losing his head. 
** This is too much ; folio w me ! "* 

"I ad vise him not to touch y ou," said my protector, still hiding 
behind my ear ; " as I really think I should not be responsible for my 
actions. I feel savage ! " 

He had not time to finish his sentence. My husband, as quick as 
lightning, seized him as he was flying, and mutilated^him horribly. I 
do not know what folio wed. I became mad, and by a violent effort 
disengaged myself from my husband's paws, and jumping over his 
head, started off. I soon turned to look back, and saw the Bull-dog 
struggling with the police, making desperate efforts to get free, but 
the bearskin got entangled about his feet, and paralysed his move- 
ments, and at last he was carried off prisoner, foUowed by a jeering 
crowd. 

So, I reflected, I am free ; and pursued my way. The pure bracing 
air and deep blue of the sky had lost their charm. My breast was 
fiUed with indignation. I felt humiliated by this absurd jealousy, 
this scandalous outburst at once comic and tragic. The comic élément 
annoyed me most. This prosaic clarionet appearing ail at once upon 
the scène to dispel the dream of my life — can he ever be forgiven ? 
After wandering about till I was giddy, I bent my steps homeward, 
and on entering found the place empty. It seemed to me I had lost 
something or some one. In truth, the deserted kennel fiUed me with 
strange longings for my poor husband. One gets used even to ugly, 
awkward things. If camels were at one fell swoop deprived of their 
humps, they would feel strange without them. 

At this moment a letter was handed to me, ornamented with an im- 
posing seal. It was an invitation from the authorities to be présent at 
my husband*s examination. The disguise in which he had been found, 
as well as a weapon discovered in his shoe, told badly against him. 

Next day after breakfast — I had risen very late — and after finishing 
my toilet set out for prison to cheer my husband. It proved a great 
trial to my nerves. I passed through damp, dark corridors, enormous 
keys grating in horrible locks \ heavy doors barred with iron were 
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opened, and I entered a place crowded by misérable, ill-coDditioued, 
dirty, répulsive animais. 




Pitking my steps into the midst of this filthy den, afraid to breathe 
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the vitiated air, I beheld my husband seated in a corner. Expecting 
reproaches and a tragic scène, I held myself in readiness to stand my 
ground. But contrary to my expectations he lay down at my feet and 
sobbed, begging my forgiveness. 

I was quite touched — although the scène afforded amusement to the 
other prisoners — and resolved to do my best to obtain his release. I 
am naturally tender-hearted, too much so indeed. It was most proper 
on his part, that he owned his faults and ugliness, and rendered homage 
to my beauty. 

I went at once to the presiding judge, who, vièwing me over his 
spectacles, was astonished at my attractive appearance. He was clever, 
amiable, and leisurely, so that the trial of my husband lasted a long time. 

Now is the moment when I must own a strange fact, and let in the 
light on a hitherto dark recess in my heart. Hardly was my BuU-dog 
incarcerated than my hatred of him changed to affection. He was no 
longer there for me to grumble at, and every time my eyes caught his 
clarionet in the corner they fiUed with tears. I was almost frightened 
at the power this morally and physically imperfect créature had over 
me, and the place he had filled in my life. His comical face, his cap, 
even his silence were wanting. I never knew where to vent my bad 
temper, which at times made me feel fit to burst, I tried to distract my 
attention, fearing lest my health should give way, but it was of no avail. 
I hardly dare to say it, I loved my BuU-dog, the jealous clarionet, I 
loved him ! For ail that, considération for my feelings prevented 
me repeating my visit to the noxious prison which caused me a 
dreadful attack of neuralgia. 

Thanks to my keeping him out of sight, his image became idealised 
in my imagination. In my dreams he appeared clothed in charms 
not his own. The news of his release was such a shock to my nerves 
that I nearly fainted. I rejoiced in his freedom. Soon after he arrived, 
but oh dear, how ugly he was! His coat was dirty, and his whole 
being steeped in an odour most offensive. A block of ice had fallen on 
my heart. 

" My Greyhound 1 my wife ! my darling ! " he cried, running to meet 
me. 

" Good moming, my friend," I replied, averting my nose. I had no 
courage to say more, my dreams had vanished. 

AU this passed long ago. Now my indignation brings the smile to 
my lips. Nothing more. I hâve learned to make the most of my 
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bargain. If I made a mistake, aod married a clarïonet in place of a 
first-class ténor, I determined not to die of grief, but rather to be as 
brave as beautiful, and dévote myself to cultiratîng ail tbat vas good in 
my Bull-dog. He has left off wearîng bis cap, and" poaitively plays 
better ; his valk îs Jmproved, and, by the dim light of the lamp, hia 
profile is marked by a certain cbaracter. 

"How pretty you are, little heartlesa one," be sometimea says. I 
teply in the same tone, " How ugly you are, my fat jealous one," 





TOPA^ THE PoRTRAIT-pAfNTER. 




AM his heir, I vas hîs confident, eo 

that no one cati better relata his 
history than myself. 



Born in a virgin foreat in Br&zil — 
where hîs mother rockeâ him. on in- 

^^ teriacing bougha — when quite young 
he was caught by Indîan hunters and 
sold at Rio.'with a collection of parrota, paroquets, humming-birds, and 
buffalo-skins. He was bronght to Havre in a ship, where he became the 
pet of the sailora, who, in addition to teachiiig him to handle the ropes. 
made him acquainted with ail manner of tricks. His sea-life was so 
full of fun and frolic, that he would never hâve regretted quitting hia 
forest home had he not left the warm sunshine behind. 

The captain of the ship, who had read " Voltaire," called him Topaz, 
after Enstan's good valet, because he had a bare, yellow face. Before 
arriving in port, Topaz had received an éducation similar to that of his 
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fellow countryman on the barge, Vert-Vert, who shocked the nuns by 
hîs manner. That of Topaz was also decidedly briny, as was quite 
natural from hîs nautîcal expérience. Once in France, he mîght easily 
hâve passed for a second Lazarelle de Tormes, or another Gil Blas, if 
one cared to name ail the masters under which he studied up to the 
time of fuU-grown Monkeyhood. 

Suffice it to say, that as a youth he lodged in an élégant boudoir in 
the rue Neuve-Saint-Georges, where he was the delight of a charming 
personage, who finished his éducation by treating him as a spoilt 
child. He led an easy life, and was happier than a prince. In an 
unlucky hour he bit the nose of a respectable old dotard called the 
Count, the protector of his fair mistress. This liberty so incensed the 
old gentleman, he at once declared that the lady must choose between 
him and the beast, one of the two must leave the house. 

The tyranny of a rich, old husband prevailed, and Topaz was secretly 
sent to the studio of a young artist, to whom the lady had been sitting 
for her portrait. 

This event, simple in itself, opened up for him a new career. Seated 
on a wooden form in place of a silken couch, eating crusts of stale 
bread and drinking plain water instead of orange syrup, Topaz was 
brought to well-doing by misery, the great teacher of morality and 
virtue, when it does not sink the suflFerer deeper into the slough of 
debauchery and vice. Having nothing better to do, Topa^ reflected on 
his precarious, dépendent position, and his mind was fiUed with a long- 
ing for liberty, labour, and glory. He felt he had come to the critical 
point of his life, when it was necessary for him to choose a profession. 
No career seemed to offer the same freedom and boundless prospects as 
that followed by the successful artist. This became a settled conviction 
in his mind, and» like Pareja the slave of Velasquez, lie set himself to 
picking up the secrets of the limner's art, and might be seen daily 
perched on the top of the easel, watching each mixture of colour, and 
each stroke of the brush. As soon as his master's back was turned, he 
descended, and going over the work with a light hand, and a second 
coat of colours, retired one or two paces to admire the effect. During 
such moments he might be heard muttering between his teeth, the 
words used by Corregio, and later by the crowd of youthful geniuses 
with which Paris is inundated : Ed io anche son pittore, One day, when 
his vanity caused him to forget his usual prudence, the master caught 
him at work. He had entered his studio elated with joy, having 
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received a commission to paint a cartoon of the Déluge, for a church at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, where it rains ail the year round. Nothing renders 
one so gênerons as self-satisfaction; instead, therefore, of taking the 
mahl-stick and beating his disciple, "In good faith,'* he said, like a 
second Velasquez, " since you wish to be an artist, I give you your 
liberty, and, instead of my servant, I make you my pupil." 

Hère Topaz became an liistorîcal pilferer ; he arranged his hair like 
the powdered wig of a country priest, caught together the straggling 
hairs of his beard into a point, put on a high-peaked hat, dressed 
himself in a tight-fitting coat over which the ruffle of his shirt fell in 
folds, and, in short, tried to look as much as possible like a portrait of 
Van Dyck. Thus attired, with his portfolio under his arm, and colour- 
box in hand, he began to fréquent the schools. But, alas ! like so many 
apprentice artists, who are men with ail their faculties fully developed, 
Topaz f6llowed the empty dreams of his ambition, rather than the 
teaching of common sensé. It was not long before he found this out. 
When the works of his master were not available, he had to begin with 
the bare canvas, and unaided lay in outline, form, light, shadow, and 
colour ; when, in fact, instead of imitation, originality and talent were 
required, then, alas ! good-bye to the visions of Topaz. It was no good 
his working, perspiring, worrying, knocking his head, tearing his beard. 
Pegasus, always restive, refused to carry him to the Helicon of fortune 
and renown. In plain English, he did nothing worth the materials 
wasted in its production : masters and pupils urged him to choose some 
other means of making a living. 

" Be a mason, or a shoemaker ; your talent lies more in the direction 
of trade ! " It was in truth a pity that Topaz — full-grown ape as he 
was — should hâve been the slave of his narrow pride and vanity. That 
he should hâve aspired to fill a grand, gênerons, imposing, humanlike 
roll. I hâve often heard him say he would foUow the example of 
the men of the Middle Ages, study medicine among the Arabs ; and 
then return to teach it to the Christians. His foolish ambition was ta 
transmit, from cultured men to apes, the knowledge of art, and, by 
idealising his fellows in portraiture, to place them on the level of the 
Lords of Création. His chagrin was as profound as his project had 
been visionary. Wounded by the dreadful fall his vanity had sustained, 
sulky, ashamed, discontented with the world and with himself, Topaz, 
losing his sleep, appetite, and vivacity, fell into a languishing illness 
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which threatened his life. Happily he had no physician, Nature fought 
out the battle for herself, and won. 

About this time Daguerre, a scenic artist, completed the discovery 
which bas rendered his name famous. He made an important step in 
«cience by fixing the photographie image, so that objects, animate and 
inanimate, migbt be caught on a silver plate, Thus photography became 
the handmaid of science and art. I had just made the acquaintance of 
a musical genius — human — to whom nature had refused both voice and 
€ar; he sang out of tune, danced out of time, and for ail that, was 
passionately fond of music. He had masters for the piano, flûte, hunt- 
ing-hom, and accordion. He tried the différent methods of Wilhem, 
Paston, Cheve, and Jocotot. None of them answered, he could neither 
produce time nor harmony ; what did he do in order to satisfy his 
taste ? He bought a barrel-organ and took his money's worth out of 
it, by turning the handle night and day. He certainly had the wrist 
of a musician. 

It was a similar expédient which brought back Topaz to life, with its 
hopes of famé, fortune, and apostolic insignia. The Jesuits and Turks 
say the end justifies the means, so, acting on this philosophie saying, 
Topaz adroitly stole a purse from a rich financier who was sleeping in 
his master's studio, while the latter was trjring to paint his portrait. 
With this treasure he bought his barrel-organ, a photographie caméra, 
and learning how to use it, he ail at once became artist, painter, and 
man of science. 

This talent acquired, added to a brace of fine names, he felt already 
half way towards reaching the coveted goal. To realise his hopes, he 
took his passage àt Havre in a ship about to cross the Atlantic, and 
after a prospérons voyage, again set foot on the shore where, only a few 
years before, he had embarked for France. What a change had corne 
over his position. From Monkey-boy he had become Monkey-man. 
In place of a prisoner of war hfe had become free, and above ail, from 
an ignorant brute — the condition in which Nature sent him into the 
world— he had developed into a sort of civilised ape. His heart beat 
fast as he landed on his native soil. It was sweet to visit familiar 
scènes, after so long an absence. Without losing so much time as I 
take to Write, he started ofiF, caméra on back, to seek the grand soli- 
tudes of his infancy, where he hoped to become the pioneer of progress. 
In his secret heart — he owned it to me — there was still the burning 
désire for famé. He hoped to create a sensation, to be regarded as 
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more than a common beast ; to enjoy the victory he would so easily 
win, over the natives of the country, by his title of Illustrîous Travellery 
backed by his knowledge and his wonderful machine. Thèse were his 
true sentiments, but he cherished the delusion that he was impelled 
onwards by the irrésistible force which urges forward the predestined 
ones — the leaders of mankind — to play their part in the world. 
Arrived at the scène of his bîrth, without even looking up his friends 
and relatives, Topaz pitched his camp in a vast glade, a sort of public 
common which Nature had reserved in the forest. There, aided by a 
black-faced Sapajo called Ebony, after the other servant of Rustan, 
who became his slave after the manner of men, who find in colour a 
sufficient reason for drawing the line which séparâtes master from 
slave, Topaz set up an élégant hut of branches beneath an ample 
shade of banana leaves, and above his door he placed a signboard, bear- 
ing the fable, " Topaz, painter after the Parisian fashion ; *' and on the 
door itself, in smaller letters, " Entrance to the Studio." After sending 
a number of magpies to announce his arrivai, to ail the country round, 
he opened his shop. 

In order to place his services within the reach of ail — as no currency 
had ever yet been instituted — ^Topaz adopted the ancient custom of 
receiving payment in kind. A hundred nuts, a bunch of bananas, six 
cocoa-nuts, and twenty sugar-canes, was the price of a portrait. As the 
inhabitants of the Brazilian forest were still in the golden âge, they 
knew nothing whatever about property, héritage, or the rights of mine 
and thine. They knew that the earth and its fruits were free to ail, 
and that a good living might be picked off the trees, and an indiffèrent 
living oflf the ground. Topaz h^d many difficulties to contend against ; 
by no means the least was the fact that no one is great in his own 
country, and especially among his own friends. The first visits he 
received were from monkeys, a quick and curions, but also a very 
spiteful, race. 

Hardly had they seen the caméra in action before they set to work 
to make spurious imitations of the dark box. Instead of admiring, 
honouring, and recompensing their brother for his toil in bringing this 
art-treasure to their country, they strove to discover his secret, and 
reap the profits of his labour. Hère, then, was our artist at war with 
counterfeiters. Happily it was not a simple case of reprinting an Eng- 
lish book in Germany or America. The apes might puzzle their brains, 
and toil with their four feet, and even combine one with the other — 
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amongst them, as elsewhere, one can easily find accomplices to carry 
out a bad scheme, — ail they could do, was to make a box and cover 
like the caméra and focusing cloth of Topaz ; but they bad neither lens 
nor cbemicals. After many trials and as many failures, they became 
furious,^ and planned the ruin of Topaz ; thus proving the truth of the 
saying, '^ One must look for enemies among one's fellow-countrjrmen, 
friends, and relations \ even in one's own house " — 

*' Ara&a; quien te ara&o Otra ara&a como yo." 

But no matter, ment makes its own way in défiance of envy and 
hatred, and finds its true level like oil that rises to the surface of water. 
It so happened that a personage of importance, an animal of weight, a 
Boar in fact, passing through the glade and seeing the signboard, 
paused to reflect. It seemed to this Boar that one need not of necessity 
be a quack or charlatan, because one cornes from a distance, or because 
one offers something new and startling ; also that a wise, moderate, 
impartial spirit always takes the trouble to examine things before con- 
demning them. Another and much more private reason tempted the 
thougbtful Boar to test the stranger's talent; for side by side with 
the great actions of life there is frequently some petty, contemptible 
secret^ and personal motive which, as it were, supplies the mainspring 
of action. This little motive is always studiously concealed, even from 
its owner's view, like the mainspring of a watch in its shining case. 
But the little spring, true to its work, marks the time on the dial, the 
hour, minute, and second, which heralds the birth of ail that is noble, 
and ail that is mean in life. This applies with kindred force to the 
instinct of brutes, and aspirations of men. 

Our Boar was a lineal descendant of the companion of Ulysses who, 
touched by the wand of Circé, is supposed to hâve addressed his 
captain thus — 

" How am I changed / My beaaty as a boar Fil prove. 
Hoir knowest thou, one form is worst^ aaother best f 
Gnrce and good breeding are in my form express'd, 
At least it bas been said so by those who know. '' 

He was a trifle foppish and very much in love. It was to make a 
gift to his betrothed he wished for a portrait. 

Entering the studio he paid down double the usual price, as this 
Boar was the most libéral member of his government. He then seated 
himself solidly down in his appointed place where his steadiness and 
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nnconcern rendered him a capital aubject for the caméra. Topaz on 
hia part exercîsed ail his skill in posing, lighting, and photograph.ing. 




The portrait waa a perfect gem, his lordahip was delighted, The little 
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image seemed to reduce his bulk in every way, while the silvery grey 
of the metallic plate replaced with advantage the sombre monotony of 
his dark coat. It was a most agreeable surprise, and fast as his bulk 
and dignity would permit him, he hastened to présent the picture to his 
îdol. The loved one was in rapture, and by a peculiar féminine instinct 
she first suspended the miniature round her neck, then, as instinctively, 
called together her relatives and friends to form an admiring circle 
around her lover's portrait. Thanks to her enthusiasm, beforé the day 
was over, ail the animal inhabitants for miles round were appraised of 
the marvellous talent of Topaz, who soon became quite the rage. His 
cabin was visited at ail hours of the day, the caméra was never for a 
moment idle. As for Sapaja he had more than enough to do in prepar- 
ing the plates for every new comer. With the exception of the apes 
there was not a single créature in earth, air, or water, who had not 
sat for a likeness to the famous Topaz. 

One of his chief patrons was a Eoyal bird, the sovereign of a winged 
principality, who arrived surrounded by a brilliant staff of gênerai 
offîcers and aide-de-camps. The artist was greatly annoyed by the 
remarks of a group of obsequious courtiers who bent over the desk 
altemately praising the prince, and criticising the portraits. The 
finished work, nevertheless, afforded satisfaction to the potentate who, 
proud of his tufted crown and brilliant feathers, gazed fondly down 
upon his image. 

His conduct was quite différent from that of the Boar. Although the 
king was accompanied by a splendid pea-hen, his wife by morganatic 
marriage, he himself retained the portrait, and, like Narcissus, before 
the fountain, fell in love with his own image. Happy are they who 
love themselves. They need not fear coldness, or disdain. They can 
feel no grief of absence, or pangs of jealousy. If the saying§ of human 
philosophers are true, love is only a form of self-esteem which leaves its 
habituai abode, seeking to extend its dominion over the passions of 
another. 

To return to Topaz, he touched up his portraits to suit the taste 
and vanity of his customers. In this, it must be owned, he did not 
always succeed. Some of his clients were ail beak, and had no 
focus in them; others could not sit steady for a second, the resuit 
was, they fîgured on the plate with two heads, and a group of hands 
like Vishnu, the heathen god. They jerked their tails at some fatal 
moment, rendering them invisible in the photograph. Pélicans thought 
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their beaks too long. Cockatoos complaîned of the shortness of 
theirs. Goats said their beards had been tampered with. Boars held 
that their eyes were too piercing. Squirrels wanted action. Chame- 
leons changing colour ; while the donkey thought his portrait incom- 
plète without the sound of his mellifluous voice. Most comical 
of ail — the owl, who had shut his eyes to the sun, maintained that 
he was represented stone-blind, thus destrqying his chief attraction. 
In the laboratory of Topaz, as in the painter's studio, might be seen 
constantly in attendance a troop of young lion», the sons of the aris- 
tocracy, who came to loiter away their leisure. They prided them- 
selves in being judges of art, called ail the muscles of the face by their 
anatomical names ; and spoke of graceful sweeps, handling of the brush, 
tooling, modelling, breadth of expression, &c., &c. Under pretext of 
enjoying the society of the artist, they twitted and laughed at his 
clients. To the crow, if he showed face at the entrance with his 
glossy black coat, and gouty, magisterial step, they cried in chorus — 

" Oh ! good morning, Mr. Crow, corne in, nothing shows up so well 
as a good, black coat." Then they gently reminded him of his adven- 
ture with the fox and the stolen cheese. 

One day a good fellow, a duck, lefb his reeds and swamps, and came 
with much ado to the studio, désirons of seeing his image to greater 
perfection than in his native stream. As soon as he appeared, one of 
the clique approached and taking oflf his cap, said — 

"Ah, sir, you must be a great observer, you constantly move from 
side to side. What is the news ? " 

No one escaped their sarcasm ; many were offended, many more lost 
their temper, and as for Topaz, he lost some of his best customers. 
But he really could not aflford to ofiFend the lions, as they belonged to 
good familles, and were careful to flatter his vanity ; besides, they were 
by no means bad fellows, when in their gênerons moods. 

In spite of thèse petty troubles and annoyances — who is exempt 
from them in this world ? — Topaz fiUed his bams ; and his famé in- 
creased, keeping pace with his fortune. He perceived that the time 
had arrived for him to fill a larger field. His own industry had 
secured for him riches and honour, but the dream of his life was yet 
unfulfiUed. Why should he not embrace the golden opportunity, and 
become a great teacher, a benefactor of his kind ? His famé had reached 
the ears of a distant potentate, an Elephant-sovereign whose territory 
was somewhere — no matter where — it had never found its way into any 
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map ; no civilised being had ever set foot on his soil. This Eléphant 
sent an embassy to the Parisian painter, charged with the mission 
of bringing Topaz to his court. He was an elephantine Francis I., 
calling to his présence another Léonardo da Vinci. His brilliant oflfers 
were at once accepted. This is how absolute monarchs proceed in 
their caprices, Topaz was promised, besides a considérable share of the 
native produce, the title of Cacique, and the ribbon of the ivory tooth. 
The artist set off mounted on a horse, and foUowed by a mule, bearing 
his faithful Sapajo and his precious machine. He at length arrived 
without accident at the court of the Sultan Poussai Topaz was at 
once introduced to his Koyal Highness, by the usual Minister of Kites 
and Cérémonies. The artist prostrated himself before the potentate, 
who gracefuUy raised him with the point of his proboscis, and allowed 
him to kiss one of his enormous feet, the same foot which later — 
but I must not anticipate events. His Massive Majesty was in such a 
ferment of impatient curiosity, that before taking any rest or refresh- 
ment, Topaz was requested to unpack his box and set to work without 
delay. He accordingly prepared his instrument, heated his drugs, and 
selected his finest plate for the royal image. The plate was small, but 
it was necessary that the entire éléphant should figure on its surface. 

" Good," said Topaz, " since it is a miniature His Majesty requires, I 
am certain he will be delighted with the resuit (Topaz recalled his 
early expérience with the Boar). 

He placed the king as far as possible from the caméra so as to 
diminish his image and fill the plate, after which he conducted his 
opérations with the nicest care. Ail the courtiers awaited the resuit 
with anxiety as profound as if it were the casting of a statue. The sun 
was scorching. After a few minutes the artist took up the plate lightly, 
and triumphantly presented it to the gaze of His Majesty ; hardly had 
the king cast his eyes upon it, when he burst into a loud laugh, and 
without knowing why, ail the courtiers joined in the royal hilarity. It 
was like an Olympian scène. 

'*What is this?" roared the Eléphant as soon as he could speak, 
*' That is the portrait of a rat, and you présume to say it is me 1 You 
are joking, my friend " (the laughter still continued), *' why," continued 
the king after silence had been restored, his tone getting gradually 
more and more severe, '* it is owing to my great size and strength that 
I bave been chosen king. Were I to exhibit this misérable portrait to 
my subjects they would imagine I was an insect, a weak, hardly per- 
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ceptible, créature, only fît to be dethroned aad cnished,, The ioterest 
of the State, sir, forbids my taking this course," saying which, he 




huried the plate at the artist, who bowed down to the ground, not so 
mnch from hiunility as to escape a shock that would hâve been fatal to 
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bim. " I should bave tested the truth of the stories so freely circulated 
about you." 

The king and bis ministers were becomiiig furious. 

" Ugb ! you are one of the bawkers of inventions and eecrets, one ot 
those innovators we bave beard so much of, who prowl about seeking 
wbat good old institution they can devour ; fellows who would bring 
down our constitution, and heaven itselC about our ears, with theîr 
infernal macbines. Bab ! " 

Hère the mighty king stepped over the still prostrate body of tbe 
artist, and appioacbing the innocent machine — in bis eyes big with 
the darkest plots ever brewed in the heart of a State — inll of a no less 
leptîmate virath than Don Quixote, when breaking the marionettes 
of Master Peter, he raised Ms formidable foot, and cnished the 
caméra to atoms. 

Adieu fortune, honour, famé, civilisation 1 Adieu art ! adieu artiat ! 
At the Bound of the smasbing which annonnced bis doom, Topaz 
spntng to bis feet, and starting off like a man, ended bis sorrows in 
tbe vaters of the Amazon. 

He wbo became his heir and confidant waa Ebony, the poor black 
Sapajo, who came over to Europe and studied at one of the universities, 
in order to qualify bimself to write thia hiatory. 




JOURNEY OF AN AfRICAN L(I0N TO PARIg, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

In wbich the politîcal reasone for tbe viait of Prince Léo Bhall be 
' fully discusaed. 

At the foot of the Atlas, on its désert 
Bide, there reigns an old Lion. Much 
of hia youth waa spent in travelling. 
He had risited the Mountains of tbe 
Moon, lived in Barbary, Timbuctoo, 
in the land of the Hottentots, aniong 
the republicana of Tangier, and aniong 
Troglodytes. From his univers al 
benevolence he acquired the name 
of Cosmopolite, or friend of ail the ■ 
world. Once on the throne, it be- 
canie his polîcy to jiistify the juris- 
prudence of the lions ; carrying this 
beautiful axiom into practice — "To 
take is to learn." He passed for 
one of the moat erudite monarcha of his time, and, strange as it may 
seem, he utterly deteated letters and learning. "They muddle still 
more what was muddled before." Thia was a saying in which he took 
peculiar delight. 

It was ail Tery well; his subjects, nevertheless, were possessed by 
an insane craving for progress and knowledge. Clairs appeared 
menacing him on ail points. The popular displeasure poiaoned even 
the members of the Cosmopolite's family who began to munnur. 
They compl;ùned bitterly of hia habit of ehutting himself up with a 
griffin, and counting his treaaure without pennitting a single eye to 
rest upon the heap. 
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This Lion spoke much, but acted little. Apes, perched on trees, 
took to expounding most dangerous political and social doctrines; 
tigers and leopardè demanded a fair division of the revenue, as 
indeed, in most commonwealths, the question of méat and boues 
divided the niasses. 

On varions occasions the old Lion had to resort to severe measures 
to quell the public discontent. He employed troops of savage dogs 
and hyenas to act as spies, but they' demanded a high price for their 
service. Too old to fight, the Cosmopolite was desirous of ending his 
days peacefuUy — as he said, in Léonine language — " to die in his den.'' 
Thus his difficulties and the instability of his throne set him to 
scheming. 

When the young princes became troublesome he stopped their 
allowance of food, wisely reflecting that there is nothing like an empty 
stomach for sharpening instinct, and sending the young lions to seek 
food abroad. At last, finding Liona in a state of hopeless agitation, 
he hit upon a very advanced policy for an animal of his âge, viewed by 
diplomatists as the natural development of the tricks which rendered 
his youth famous. 

One evening while surrounded by his family, it is recorded that the 
king yawned several times. In the annals of a less enlightened State 
this important fact might hâve been overlooked. He then uttered 
thèse mémorable words : " I feel âge and infirmity creeping on apace. 
I am weary of rolling the stone called royal power. My mane has 
grown grey in the service of my country ; I hâve spent my streùgth, 
my genius, and my fortune; and what, my children, is the resuit? 
Simply nothing ! nothing, save discontent ! , I ought to lavish bones 
and honours on my supporters. Should I succeed in this, it woùld 
hardly stifle the national discontent. Every one is complaining, I 
alone am satisfied ; but, alas ! infirmity gains upon me so surely, that 
I hâve resolved to abdicate in favour of my children. You are young, 
you hâve energy and cunning ; get rid of the leaders of popular dis- 
content by sending them to victory, to death ! " Hère the vénérable 
potentate, recalling his youth, growled a national hymn, and ended by 
urging his tender-hearted sons to "sharpen their claws, and bristle 
their mânes." 

"Father," said the heir-apparent, "if you are really disposed to 
yield to the national will, I will own to you that the lions from ail 
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parts of Africa, furious at the far niente of your Majesty, were about to 
take up arms against the State." 

"Ah, my fine fellow," thonght the king, " you are attacked by the 
malady of royal princes, and would wish for nothing better than my 
abdication. I shall teach you a lesson." 

" Prince," replied the Cosmopolite in a roar, ** one no longer reigns 
^7 glory» l^ut by cunning. I will convince you of this by placing you 
in harness." 

As spon as the news flashed through Africa, it created a great sensa- 
tion. Ne ver before, in the annals of history, had a Lion of the désert 
been known to abdicate ; some had been dethroned by usurpers, never 
had a king of beasts voluntarily left the throne. The event was there- 
fore viewed with some appréhension, as it had no précèdent. 

Next moming at daybreak, the Grand Dog Commander of the Life 
Guards appeared in his gay costume, fully armed, and around him the 
guard ranged in battle-array. The king occupied the thrcme, sur- 
mounted by the royal arms representing a chimera pursued by a 
poignard. Then, before ail the birds composing his court, the great 
Griffin brought the sceptre and crown to the king who addressed the 
young lions in thèse words, first giving them his bénédiction — the 
only thing he cared to bestow, as he judiciously guarded his treasures 
— "Children, I yield you my crown for a few days ; please the people, 
if you can, but do not fail to report progress." Then tuming to the 
court, he said in a voice of thunder, *' Obey my son, he bas my instruc- 
tions ! '' 

As soon as the heir was seated on the ' throne, he was supported by 
a band of young, ardent, ambitions foUowers, whose prétentions 
doctrines led to the dismissal of the ancient counsellors of the crown. 
Each one desired to sell his advice, so that the number of places fell far 
short of the number of place-hunters. Many were turned back, fired 
with hatred and jealousy which they poured forth to the masses 
in éloquent harangues, stirring up the mud of popular corruption. 
Tumults arose ; schemes for the destruction of the young tyrant were 
every where secretly discussed ; and the youthful sovereign was privately 
informed that his power was built over a mine of political petroleum 
and social nitro-glycerine. Alarmed, he at last sought the counsel of 
his father who, cunning old rogue, was busy stirring up the slough of 
popular disorder and discontent. The people clamoured for the reinstate- 
ment of the vénérable Cosmopolite, who, yielding to the pressure, again 
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received the sceptre from the hands of his son who was thus com- 
pletely outwitted by his crafty parent. The worthy king, moved no 
doubt by parental love, determined to rid himself of his dutiful heir 
by sending him on a foreign mission. If men hâve their Eastern 
question to settle, the lions also find matters no less pressing to draw 
their attention to Europe, where their names, their position, and habits 
of conquest, hâve so long been usurped. Besides, by instituting inter- 
national complications, the Cosmopolite succeeded in engaging the 
attention of his people, and securing the trauquillity of the State. 
Accordingly, the heir-apparent, accompanied by a Tiger in ordinaiy, 
was sent to Paris on a diplomatie mission. 
We subjoin the officiai despatches of the prince and his secretary. 

FIRST DESPATCH. 

" Sire, — As soon as your august son had crossed the Atlas Mountaîns, 
he was warmly received by a discharge of loaded muskets presented 
by the French outposts. We at once understood this to be a graceful 
mark of the homage due to rank. The government officiais hastened 
to secure him, and even placed at his disposai a carriage decked with 
bars of solid iron. The prince was constrained to admire the convey- 
ance as one of the triumphs of modem civilisation. We were fed with 
viands the most délicate, and so far, can only speak in praise of the man- 
ners of France. My master and your slave were conveyed on board ship 
and taken to Paris, where we were lodged, at the expense of the state, 
in a delicious abode called the King's Garden. The people flocked to 
see us in such crowds that our stafif of men attendants had to put up 
strong iron rails to protect our royal master from the vulgar throng. 
Our arrivai was most fortunate, as we found an unusually large gather- 
ing of ambassadors from the animais of ail nations collected in the 
garden. In a neighbouring palace I perceived Prince Beanokoff, a 
white Bear from the other side of the océan, who had visited Paris on 
behalf of his government, and who informed me that we were the 
dupes of France, that the lions of Paris dreading the resuit of our 
embassy had shut us up ; made us prisoners ! 

" * How can we find thèse so-called lions of Paris,* I inquired — Your 
Majesty will appreciate the action I hâve taken, in order to uphold your 
high réputation for boldness and fair dealing — This Bear, seeming to 
divine my thoughts, replied, that 'Parisian lions dwell in régions 
where asphalt forms the pavement; where the choicest veneers and 
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varnishes of civilisation are produced, and guarded by spirits called the 
municipal authorities. Go straight on, and when you reach the quarter 
St. Georges, you will find them abounding.' 

"*You ought to congratulate yourself, Prince Beanokoff, to find 
that your name and northem characteristics are not burlesqued in this 
capital.' 

" * Pardon me, the Beanokoffs are no more exempt from the evil than 
are the lions of Leona.' 

" * Dear Prince Beanokoff, what possible advantage can man dérive 
from imitating our attributes î ' 

'** Ah ! you hâve a great deal to leam. Why, look around at the 
pictorial représentations of ail sorts of animais that figure on the 
scutcheons of the nobility. There you will find that the proudest 
familles claim us as their ancestors.' 

" Wishing to make myself fully acquainted with the policy of the 
north, I said to him, * I suppose, my dear Prince, you hâve already re- 
presented the matter in a proper light to your government % * 

" ' The Bears' cabinet is above dealing with such drivelling questions. 
They are more suited to the capacity of the lower animais, to Lions !* 

*** Do you prétend, old iceberg, to ignore the fact that my master 
is the king of beasts ? ' 

" The barbarian remained silent and looked so insulting that with 
one bound I broke the bars of my prison, his Highness, your son, fol- 
lowed my example, and I was about to avenge the insuit when the 
Prince judiciously interfered, saying, ' We must for the présent avoid 
conflict with the northem powers, our mission is yet unfulfilled.' 

" As this occurred during the night, under cover of darkness, we 
made our way into the Boulevards, where at day-break we heard the 
passing workmen exclaim, * Oh, what heads ! would any one believe 
they were not real animais ? ' " 

SECOND DESPATCH. 

Prince Léo in Paris dunng the camival, His Highnes^s opinion of 

what he saw, 
" Your son, with his usual discernment, perceived that we had gained 
our liberty just as the camival was at its height, and thus might 
corne and go without danger. We felt excessively embarrassed, not 
knowing the manners, the usages, or the language of the people. Our 
anxiety was relieved in the following manner : — 
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" Interrupted by severe cold." 



Prince Leo^sfirst letter to hisfather, the King, 

" My dear august Father, — When I left the palace, you, with true 
paternal affection, bestowed almost nothing on me save your blessing. 
Without undervaluing that inestimable gift, I am bound to say I 
■can raise hardly anything on it among the misérable money-lenders of 
this city. My dignity must be maintained on soniething more closely 
resembling coin than a father's bénédiction. Paris is unlike the désert ; 
«verything hère is bought and sold. I could even find a ready market 
for my skin, if I could only get on without it. To eat is expensive, 
and to starve, inconvénient. 

" Conducted by an élégant Dog, we made our way along the Boule- 
vards where, owing to our likeness to men, we almost escaped notice. 
At the same time we kept a sharp look-out for the Parisiens they call 
lions. This Dog, who knew Paris perfectly, consented to become our 
guide and interpréter. We were thus enabled like our adversaries to 
pass for men in the disguise of brutes. Had you known, sire, what Paris 
really is, you would never hâve troubled me with a mission. I often 
fear being compelled to sacrifice my dignity in order to satisfy you. 
On reaching the Boulevard des Italiens it became necessary for me to 
follow the fashion and smoke a cigar, which caused me to sneeze so vio- 
lently as to create a sensation. A popular writer passing, remarked, 
*' Thèse young fellows are well up in their parts ! ' 

" * The question is about to be settled, I said to my Tiger.* 

"'Rather,' suggested the Dog, *let it remain for a time like the 
Eastern question — diplomatie, vague, doubtful, open ! It will pay better 
in the end.' 

" This Dog, Sire, is constantly affording the most astounding proofs 
of his intelligence. It will therefore hardly surprise you, to learn that 
he belongs to a celebrated administration, situated in the Eue de 
Jérusalem, devoted to the guidance of strangers in France. 

" He led us, as I hâve just said, to the Boulevard des Italiens, where, 
as indeed ail over this large town, Naturels share is very small. 
There are trees, but such trees. Instead of pure air, smoke ; instead 
of rain, dust ; so that the leaves are bronzed, and the trees are mère 
sticks, supporting a tuft like the crown of leaves on the brows of the 
bronze heroes of France. There is nothing grand in Paris; everything is 
small, and the cooking is exécrable 1 I entered a café for breakfast, and 
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asked for a horse, but the waiter seemed so astoniahed that we pro&Ud 
by liia surprise, took him round the corner and devoured him. The 




Dog cautîoned us not to make thia ft raie, as it might be misunder- 
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stood. He nevertheless accepted a bone which he polished with 
manifest joy. 

" Our guide rather likes talking politics, and his conversation is not 
without its fruit. I hâve picked up wonderful scraps of knowledge 
from him. On my return to Leona no tumult shall disturb me, as I 
hâve discovered the best mode of governing the world, The chief in 
Paris does not ruie; the business of governing and collecting the 
revenue is entrusted to a body of senators. Some of whom are 
(lescended from sheep, foxes, and donkeys, but the title of statesmen 
has made them lions. When any important question has to be settled, 
they ail speak in turn, without paying the slightest attention to the 
views of their predecessors. One discusses the Eastem question, afber 
some member who has exhausted himself on the subject of cod-fishing. 
When they hâve ail done talking, it is not unfrequently discovered that 
the wise ones hâve carried through some important measure, while the 
donkeys hâve been braying to their heart's content. 

" I noticed a sculpture in the palace, wherein you were represented 
struggling with the revolutionary serpent, a work infinitely superior 
to any of the statues of men by which it was surrounded. Many of 
thèse poor devils are represented with long dinner-napkins over their 
left arms^ just like waiters ; others, with pots on their heads. Such a 
contrast proves our superiority over men, whose imagination delights 
in building stones one upon the other, and cutting on their surface the 
fin est flowers and forms of Nature. 

'* My Dog informed me that he would take us to a place where we 
would behold lions, lynxes, panthers, and Paris birds of night. 

" < Why,' I inquired, * does a lynx live in such a country ?' 

'" * The lynx,* replied the Dog, ' is accustomed to appropriating. 
He plunges into American funds j he hazards the most daring actions 
in broad day and darts into concealment. His cunning consists in 
always having his mouth open, and strangely enough, do vas, his chief 
food, are drawn into it.' 

"*Howisthatr 

'* * He has cleverly written some word on his tongue which attracts 
the doves.' 

^* *Whatis the word r 

**'I ought rather to say words. First, there is the wovà profit; 
when that has gone it is replaced by dmdend ; after dividend cornes 
reserve, or interest The doves are always caught.' 
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"'Whysor 

" * Ah ! we are in a land where men hâve such a low opinion of 
each other, that the most foolish is certain to find another more foolish 
still — some one simple enough to believe that a slip of printed paper 
is a mine of gold. Humaa governments cannot be held altogether 
blameless, as they hâve too frequently misled the people by their 
paper. The opération is called "founding public crédit." When it 
happens that the crédit exceeds the public credulity, ail is lost.' 

" Sire, crédit does not yet exist in Africa. We might occupy the 
malcontents there by getting them to found a bank. My détaché— l 
can hardy call my Dog an attaché — took me to a public café, and, by 
the way, explained many of the faults and frailties of beasts. At this 
famed resort there were a number of the animais we had been looking 
for. Thus the question is being cleared up little by little. Just 
imagine, my dear father, a Parisian lion is a young man who wears 
patent-leather boots worth about two pounds, a hat of equal value, as 
he has nothing better to protect in his head than in his feet ; a coat of 
six pounds, a waistcoat of two pounds, trousers, three pounds, gloves, 
iive shillings, tie, one pound; add to thèse rags about one hundred 
pounds for jewellery and fine linen, and you obtain a total of about 
one hundred and sixteen pounds, five shillings. This sum distributed 
as above, renders a man so proud that he at once usurps our name. 
With one hundred and sixteen pounds, ûve shillings, and, say, nine- 
pence for pocket money, one rises far above the common herd of 
animais of intellect and culture, and obtains universal admiration. If 
one can only lay one's claws on that sum, one is handsome, brilliant. 
One may look with scorn upon the unfortunate poet, orator, man of 
science, whose attire is humble and cheap. You may indeed be what 
you like; if you do not wear the harness of the authorised maker, 
of the régulation eut and cost, you are certain to be neglected. A 
little varnish on your boots, and the other etceteras make up the 
roaring lion of society. Alas, Sire, I fear the same varnish and 
veneer conceals the hoUowness of human vanity. Tear it off, aud 
nothing remains. 

" * My lord I ' said my détaché, seeing my astonishment on beholding 
this frippery, * it is not every one who knows how to wear thèse fine 
things. There is a manner, and hère, in this country, everything 
résolves itself into a question of manners.' 

" I sincerely wish I had stayed at home ! " 
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THIRD DESPATCH. 

" Sire, — At the bail, Musard, His Highness, came face to face with a 
Parisian lion. Contrary to ail dramatic rules, instead of throwing 
himself into the prince's arms, as a real lion would hâve done, the 
Parisian counterfeit almost fainted, but plucking up courage he had 
recourse to cunning, and by this talent, common to ail low animais, 
wriggléd out of the situation. 

" * Sir,' said your son, * how is it you take our name ? ' 

" * Son of the désert,' replied the child of Paris in a humble tone, ' I 
hâve the honour of observing that you call yourselves lions. We hâve 
adopted your name.' 

" * But,' said His Highness, * what right hâve you, any more than a 
rat, to assume our name ? ' 

" * The truth is we are like yourself, flesh eaters, only we eat our 
flesh cooked, you eat yours raw. Do you wear rings ? ' 

" * That is not the question.' 

" * Well then,' continued the Parisian fraud, * let us reason, and clear 
the matter up. Do you use four différent brushes ; one for the hair, 
another for the hands, a third for the nails, and a fourth for the skin 1 
Hâve you nail scissors, moustache scissors î Seven différent sorts of 
perfume ? Do you pay a man so much a month for trimming your 
coms 1 Perhaps you do not know what a chiropodist is. You hâve no 
corns, and yet you ask me why we are called lions. I will tell you 
why. We mount horses, write romances, exaggerate the fashions, 
strut about, and are the best fellows in the world. You are happy 
having no tailor's bill to pay.' 

" * No,' said the prince of the désert. 

" * Well then, what is there in common between us ? Do you know 
• how to drive a tilbury ? ' 

**'No.' 

" * Thus you see the strong points in our character are quite différent 
from yours. Do you play whist, or fréquent the Jockey Club 1 ' 

" * No,' said the prince. 

" * Well, your Highness, with us whist and the club are everything. 

"This polite nonsense became so aggravating that His Highness 
replied— 

** * Do you, sir, deny that you had me shut up 1 ' 

" * I had not the power to shut you up. It was the government. I 
am not the government.' 
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' Why did the government impose on Hia Highness 1 ' I inquired. 




" ' Exactly,' replied the Parisian. ' Why î hem 1 the govemment 
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takes no notice of popular whys and wherefores, ît has its own political 
reasons for action, which are never divulged.' 

" On hearing this, the prince was so utterly astounded that he fell 
on ail fours. The Parisian lion, profiting by the prince's blind rage, 
saluted His Highness, tumed a pirouette, and escaped. 

" Your august son, deeming it wise to leave men alone to enjoy their 
illusions — the gilded toys, the pomp and tinsel, the borrowed names 
and nameless foUies which make up the happiness and misery of their 
existence — prepared to quit Paris. A few days later one read in the 
* Semiphone ' of Marseilles — 

" ' Prince Léo passed hère yesterday en route for Toulon, where he 
embarked for Africa. The news of his father's death is assigned as 
the reason of his sudden departure.' 

** Tardy justice too often yields its tribute to greatness after death. 
This trustworthy organ even gave a picture of the consternation which 
your Majesty*s untimely end spread through Leona. * The agitation is 
so great, that a gênerai rising. is feared, and a massacre of the ancient 
enemîes of the crown. It is asserted that the Dog, the prince's guide 
and interpréter, was présent when His Highness received the fatal news, 
and bestowed the following ad vice, so characteristic of the utter démor- 
alisation of the dogs of Paris : Prince Léo, if you cannot save ail, save 
the treasury / " 
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Her infancy.—Youth.— Sentimental Journal— Frora Paris to Baden.— Her 
wanderingB, marriage, and death. 




EDITOEIAL PEEFACK 

IN Btudying the manners aad customs of the 
msect world, naturalista hâve brought to light 
many most curious and interesting facts. In 
the case of the three genders of Hymen optera, 
each gender perfonns its allotted functions with 
a degree of care, tenderness, and précision tbat 
mimics the complex organisation of humao 
sooiety. 

"^ "■ ~ The neutet Hymenoptera are the working 

members of the insect world, and enjoy a greater share of life than 
either the maies or females of their kind, outlivîng, indeed, two or three 
su(,ces3ive générations In Hia infinité wiadom, God has denied them 
the power of reproduction, and at the same tîme entruated to them the 
care and rearing of the young. Nothing in natnre is without design. 
The neuter Hymenoptera bnng up the orphaa larvœ of their relatives 
who invariably die after giving birth to their young, It falls to the 
lot of the neuters to provide food for the lan'œ who, thus deprived of 
the care of their parents, find in the neuter Hymenoptera the norses 
who, with the most tender sohcitude, take the place of sisters of mercf 
among men. Our correapondents' account of the life of a Butterfly 
will embody some interesting facts relative to the habits of thU 
beautiful famîly. 

Editoks. 
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" Dear Sirs, — Had I been requested to write down my personal 
expériences I should hâve declined the task, as it seems to me impos- 
sible to write an honest history of one's own career. The following 
biographical sketch is the fruit of moments stolen from the active 
hoars of a busy life. I stand alone in the world, and shall never know 
the happiness of being either a father or a mother ; I belong to the 
great family of neuter Hymenoptera. Feeling the misery of a solitary 
life, you will not be surprised to leam that I consented to become a 
tutor. An aristocratie Butterfly who lived' near Paris in the woods of 
Belle Vue, had once saved my life, and as a token of gratitude I con- 
sented to become the foster-parent of the child he would never live to 
see. The ^^<^ was carefuUy deposited in the calyx of a flower, and 
hatched by a ray of sunlight the day after the parent's death. It 
pained me to see the youth begin life by an act of ingratitude. He 
left the flower that had found a place for him in her heart without 
saying a word. His early éducation was most trying to one's temper ; 
he was as capricious as the wind, and of unheard-of thoughtlessness. 
But thoughtless characters are ignorant of the harm they do, and 
as a rule, are not unpopular. I loved the little orphan, although he 
had ail the faults of a poor Caterpillar. My instruction, advice, and 
guidance seemed to be thrown away upon him. Full of vivacity and 
Ûght-heartedness, he embraced every opportunity of following the bent 
of his own reckless will. If I left him for an instant, on my retum I 
never found him in the same place. He would venture to climb 
almost inaccessible plants, and risk his neck along the edges of 
leaves that hung over a yawning précipice. I remember being called 
aveay on important business, at a time when his sixteen legs would 
hardly carry him. On my return, I in vain searched for my charge, 
until at last I found him up a tree whose topmost branch he had 
reached, at the péril of his life. 

" He was scarcely out of his babyhood when his vivacity suddenly 
left him, It seemed to me that my counsels were beginning to bear 
fruit, but I was soon undeceived. What I had mistaken for signs of 
repentance was the chrysalis malady, common to the young. He 
remained from fifteen to twenty days without moving a muscle ; appa- 
rently asleep. 

" * What do you feel like ?" I asked him from time to time. * What 
is the matter, my poor child % ' 

" *Nothing,' he replied in a husky voice. * Nothing, my good tutor. 
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I cannot move about, and yet feel sensations of life and motion ail 
over me. I am weary, weary, do not talk to me ! Keep quiet, do Dût 
stir ! ' 

"He became quite unrecognisable ; his body swoUen and of a 
yellow hue, like a faded leaf. This latent life so much resembled 
death, that I despaired of saving him ; when one day, warmed by a 
splendid sun, he gradually awoke. Never was transformation more 
startling, more complète ; he had lost his worm-like mould, and rose 
from his shell like a disembodied spirit, glorious in prismatic hues 
Four azuré wings, as if by enchantment, had been placed upon his 
shoulders, feelers curved gracefuUy above his head, while six dainty 
legs peeped out beneath his velvet coat. His eyes, bright as gems, 
sparkling with the boundless prospect his new attributes had brought 
with them, he shook his wings and rose lightly in the air. 

" I followed him as fast as my worn wings would carry me. Never 
was a course more erratic. Never flight more impetuous. It seemed 
as though the earth belonged to him, and ail its flowers were designed 
for his pleasure ; as though ail created things, edged with the roseate 
light of his new being, were made to minister to his joy. He seemed 
to hâve risen from the grave to Ait through a paradise ail his own. 

" Soon weary of caprice, fields and flowers lost their enchanting lustre, 
and ennui crept on apace. Against this evil, riches, health, the joys of 
liberty, ail the pleasures of nature, were powerless. He alighted, choos- 
ing the plant of Homer and Plato, the daflbdil, only to leave it for the 
lichen of bare rocks, where, folding his wings he remained the prey of 
discontent and satiety. 

" More than once, dreading his desperate mood, I hid away the dark 
poisonous leaves of the belladona and hemlock. 

" One evening he came in a state'of great agitation, and confided to 
me that he had met in his wanderings a most amiable Butterfly who 
had just arrived from distant lands, bringing tidings of the wonders 
of the world. 

" A craving for exploration had seized upon him. * I must either 
die or travel,' said he. 

" * Do not die,' I replied ; * self-inflicted death is only fit for the sneak 
and coward. Let us travel ! ' 

" My words filled him with new life j he spread his wings, and we 
started for Baden. 

" It is impossible to describe his joy at our departure, his delighted 
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ecstasy. He was full of young life, its hopes and aspirations. As for 
myself, grief had enfeebled my wings, so that I found it hard to foUow 
him. We only stopped at Château Thierry, the birthplace of La Fon- 
taine, not far from the vaunted borders of the Marne. 

" Shall I tell you the true c^use of our stoppage % He caught sight 
of a humble Violet in the corner of a wood. 

"*Who could help loving you, little Violet,' he exclaimed, "with 
your face so sweet and dewy? If you only knew how charmingly 
honest you look, decked with your border of little green leaves, you 
would then understand my love. Be kind, consent to become my dear 
sister. See how calm I remain when near you ! How I love thèse 
sheltering trees, the peaceful freshness, and the sacred perfume you 
breathe around. How modestly you hide your beauty in this delicious 
shade. Love me ! love me in return, and make life happy ! " 

" * Be a poor flower like me,' replied the Violet, * and I will love you ; 
and when winter comes, when the snow covers the ground, and the 
wind whistles through the leafless trees, I will hide you under my 
leaves, and together we will forget the cold that spreads death around. 
Fold your wings, and promise to be always faithfuL' 

"*Alwaysî* he repeated, *that is too long. Besides, there is no 
winter ! ' and he flew away. 

" * Don't grieve,' I said to the Violet, * you hâve escaped misery.' 

" Our way lay over wheat-fields, forests, towns, villages, and the sad 
plain of Champagne. Not far from Metz, attracted by a sweet smell, 
he exclaimed, * The gardens watered by thèse clear springs must indeed 
be beautiful ! ' Hère he winged hîs way to a single Rose, growing on 
the banks of the Moselle. 

" * Beautiful Eose,' he murmured, * never lias the sun shone on a 
flower more lovely. I hâve travelled far, suffer me to rest on one of 
your leaves.' 

" * Stay l * replied the Eose, * presumptuous flatterer, do not approach 
me!' 

" Nothing daunted he touched a branch and retreated, exclaiming, 
* You hâve pricked me ! ' and he showed his wounded wing. I no 
longer love wild roses, they are cruel, devoid of heart. Let us fly, to 
be happy is to be unfaithful ! ' 

" Not far from the Eose he saw a Lily whose form charmed him. 
While its stateliness, purity, and cold, aristocratie bearing, filled him 
with mingled fear and admiration. 



jgz 
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" ' I do not dare to love you,' he said in his moet respectful voice, 
' for I am nothing more than a Butterfly, and I fear even to dUturb the 
air yoa hâve glorifîed by your présence.' 

" ' Be epotlcBs, pure, and uncbangeable,' replîed the Lily, ' and I will 
befrlend you.' 

" ' Never change ! In this world few Butterflîes are sincère.' He 




xeally could not promise. A puff of vind carried him away to the 
silvery banks of the Khine, I soon joîned him. 

" ' Follow me,' he was addressing a Daisy, ' foUov me, and I will 
love you for your simplicity. Let ua cross the Rhine and go to Baden. 
You will enjoy brilliant concerts, routs, dances, gay palaces, and the 
great mountiùns you can deecry on tbe distant horizon. Leave thèse 
tame banks and shine as the queen of âowers in the smiling countrf 
yonder.' 

" ' No,' replied the virtuous Daisy. ' No ! I love my native land, my 
sisters around me, and the mother earth that nourishes me. Hère I 
must stay, must live and die. Do not tempt me to do vrong. The 
reason why Daisies are loved, is because they are the emblems of con 
Etancy. I cannot follow you, but you can remain with me, far from 
the noise of the world of which you speak. I will love you. Beiieve 
me, happiness îs within the reach of ail who are tnie and contented. 
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What flower will love you better than I î Hère, corne, count my 
petals. Do not forget a single one, and you will find that I love you, 
&Dd tbat I am not lored in retum-' 

"He hesitated an instant, and the eye of the tender flower dilated 
with hope. 'What are my wings made forî' he said, and left the 
ground. 

" ' I shall die,' said the Daisy, bending low. 




" ' Nay,' I replied, ' thy grief wiil pass away.' 

" A tiny Forge trme-not whispered, ' Daisy queen ! you bave our love, 
«ur admiration I Wby break our hannony î Why oast your pure 
Leart away on a worthless Butterfly, whoee flight and fancy follow 
every breath of wind, who is as awift to change bis loves as evil 
tidings to fly abroad.' 

" FoUowing my young scapegrace, I observed bim dart down towards 
a Btream as if fired by a sudden resolution to end his days, ' Good 
heavens ! ' I cried, ' what bas he done ! ' as, deacending to the water, I 
heheld nothing but the floating leaves on its Burface. Shall I own it î 
my blood iroze with terror and appréhension. Fool that I was, he was- 
*njoyiBg the joke ali the while through a tuft of reeds. 'Corne, 
my tntor, corne. I hâve found her at last.' He was dancing like 
a Innatic round a bulrush. Mytemper was sorely triedj I nearly 
«wore on observiag this fresh token of foUy. 
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" The yoang rogue continued : ' She îs no flower thîs time ; a real 




treasnre a daughter of the air winged like an angel, and jewelled li^e 
a queen 

I then perceived at the top of the reed, softly swaying in the mai, 
a graceful Dragon-fly of many colours. 

" ' Allow me to présent my betrothed,' continued my pupO. 

" ' What ) Already ! ' I exclaimed. 

" ' Yes,' said the Fly. ' Our shadows hâve grown, and tliese flowe» 
hâve closed, Bince we became acquainted. I seem to hâve known and 
loved my charmer ail my days.' 

" Soon aetting ont for Baden, they gratified every caprice, arranged 
their wedding, and issued formai invitations to the gayest of the gay 
among the insect aristocracy, It waa a civil marriage, advertised with 
ail the pomp of a royal union, and attended by the cream of the native 
and foreign nobility. Certain clauses in the marriage code, touching 
• the obédience and constaucy of the wedded pair, gave offence to the 
lady, as she deemed them Euperfluous ; she, bowever, modestly Vepu 
her viewB on thèse Bubjects to herself. The ceremony was so imposing 
that I employed a spîder to make a sketch of tlie scène. 

"The wedding was followed by rejoicing, feasting, and gaiety. 
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Pleaaure parties thronged tlie ruts in the fields, making their vray onward 
to congratulate the happy pair, The Snail drove over in her carnage, 
whiie the Hare mounted hia thorough-bred Tortoîse, and the Ant hîs 
Centiped, to pay their formai visita. Even the rustics held high holi- 
day, and thronged to 'witness the marrellous performances of a troop 
of acrobats on the verge of a com-field. Hère, a Grasshoppet displayed 
' wonderful dexterity in dancing with and without a pôle on a horizon- 
tal stem of grasa ; and a showman cricket was blowing a blast of music 
through the corolla of a tricoloured convolvulua. 

" A bail had heen arranged, for which great préparations were niade. 




A large Glow worm a ded by a staff of F re-flies was charged with 
the illuminât on The Glow wo n produced the central light whilelu* 
assistants the Fire Aies stood around the open cups of flowera with 
euch marvellous effect, tbat every one thought a fairy had passed thst 
vay. The golden stems of astragalus were of such dazzling brighbwss 
that even the Butterflies could bardly bear ita light ; while nanf 
noctumal insects retired, without being able to congratulate ^e 
married couple. Some remained from sheer politeness, veiling their 
ejes with their velvet wings. 

" When the bride appeared, the whole aasembly burst into transporU 
of admiration. Sho was certaîniy a georgeoualy-dressed, charming- 
looldng créature. She never reated for a second, but kept ap with the 
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mosîc and dance. ' Waltzing mnch too freqaentlj/ said an old neater, 
' with a magnificent cousin in the Gaards.' Her husband, my pupil, 
was the heart and sool of tlie party ; he was eveiywhere, dancing and 



conversing. 



The orchestra, led by a humble Bee, a clever pupil of Da Costa, 
performed admirably a number of new waltzes and field-flower dances. 
Towards midnight the Signora GayeUeta, dressed in rather a trans- 
parent costume, danced a satarelle, which was only moderately success- 
f ul. The bail was then interrupted bj a grand vocal and instrumental 
concert, in which figured a number of celebrated artists who had 
followed the fine weather to Baden. A yonng Cricket played a 
solo on the violin, which Paganini had also executed just before Lis 
death. 

'' A Grasshopper, who had created a furore at Milan, the classic land 
of grasshoppers, sang a song of her own composition with great effect. 
Others followed, rendering some of the finest music of modem times 
in a manner nnsurpassed. At the close of the concert a supper, ingeni- 
ously prepared from the juice of jessamine, myrtle, and orange blossom, 
was served in pretty little blue and rose-coloured bells. This delicious 
repast was prepared by a Bee, whose secret even the most renowned 
makers of bon-bons would hâve been glad to know. 

" At one o'clock dancing recommenced with renewed vigour. The 
fête was at its height. Half an hour later strange rumours arose. It 
was whispered that the husband, in a transport of rage and jealousy, 
was searchîng everywhere for bis missing wife. Some friends, with 
the intention, no doubt, of reassuring him, said she had danced 
constantly with her handsome, dashing cousin, and was seen to elope 
with hiuL 

** * Ah ! the false one ! * cried the poor, despairing husband ; * I will 
be revenged ! ' 

** I pitied his despair, and coaxed him away from the scène, at once 
so gay and so tragic. * You hâve sown/ I said, * and you hâve reaped. 
It is now not a question of cursing life, but of bearing it.' 

" We left Baden that night, and, contrary to my expectation, my 
pupil never recovered the humiliating shock his own folly had brought 
upon him, by * marrying in haste, and repenting at leisure.' True to 
his weak nature, easily attracted by glitter and flare, he at last flung 
himself into a lamp at Strasbourg, and perished with a comforting 
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belief in tlie doctrine of transmigratioa of Buddha and Pytlia- 
goras. 

The fate of the runaway Dragon-fly is a warning to weak wives. 
Sbe and her admirer were caught in the net of a princely bird, and 
pmned down on a board, in a muséum, two days after their elope- 
ineDt. 




The M[3fortune3 of a Crocodile. 




You aee in me, geatlemen, a very mifor- 
tunate animal. Under the.circu instances, 
I think I am justified in raaintaining that 
no reptile bas tbe same reason to com- 
plain. Jndge for jonrEelreB ! What d» 
I aski Simply to be left alone to eat, 
djgest, sleep, and warm my thick coat 
in the Bnn. If other animais are foolish 
enougb to display their restless actiyity, 
and wear themselves ont. In order to eam 
i> a misérable Uving, that ia tbeir buBiness, 
not mine. I awalt my prey quietly, in a 
manner becoming the descendant of the 
illustrions Crocodiles worshipped by the Egyptians. Faithful to my 
aristocratie origin, I detest anything more intellectual than a good 
dinner, and the full enjoynient of tbe sensés. Wby will men pester 
me with their schemes for tbe extension of my mud bank by warfare, 
or barass me with their brand new measures for pacifie financial reform ? 
My privacy is perpetually invaded ; I hâve hardly an bonr I can call 
m y own. 

One bright summer morning my history began, like the first part of 
a novel, ail perfume and roses, steeped in the social tranqniUity which 
précèdes the storma and heart-breakings of closing volumes. 

The primary event of this important history was the breaking of my 
egg, which leii to my taking bearings. Daylight for the first time 
fell upon my yoiing life, casting its sbadow across the désert covercd 
with sphînxes and pyramids. The great Nile lay unexplored at my 
feet — a glorious expanse of turbid water, edged with. corn-fields, and 
swoUen by the tears of slaves. On its bosom reposed the lovely Isle of 
Raondah, with its alleys of sycamore and orange groves. Without 
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pausing — as a historian ought to do — to admire this sublime spectacle, 
I advaneed towards the stream, and commenced my gastronomie career 
by swallowing a passing fish. There still remained on the sand about 
a score of eggs similar to the one I had left. Hâve they been dissected 
by Otters and Ichneumons \ or hâve they burst into life î No matter ; 
free Crocodiles hâve no family ties. 

For ten years I lived by fishing and capturing stray birds and un- 
happy dogs that mistook me for a mud bank. Arrived at this mature 
âge, it occurred to me that philosophie reflection would aid digestion. 
I therefore refiected after a fashion common in the world. Nature bas 
loaded me with her rarest gifts, charm of face, élégance of figure, and 
great capacity of stomach. Let me think how I may wisely use her 
gifts. 

I belong to horizontal life, and must abandon myself to indolence. I 
hâve four rows of sharp teeth, I shall therefore eat others and endeavour 
to escape being eaten myself. I shall cultivate the art of enjoyment, and 
adopt the morals of good living — whatever they may be — and shun 
marriage. Why should I saddle myself with a wife to share my prey, 
when I myself can eat the whole, or with a pack of ungrateful chil- 
dren % 

Such were my thoughts about the future, and ail the Saurians in 
the great river could not shake my resolution to remain single. Only 
once I thought I was seriously in love with a young Crocodile of about 
sixty summers. Her laughing mouth seemed as wide as the entrance 
to the pyramid of Cheops, her little, green eyes were shaded by eyelids, 
yellow as the waters of the Nile in flood. Her skin, hard and rough, 
was adorned with green spots. Yet I resisted her blandishments and 
severed the ties that ménaced our lives. 

For many years I contented myself with the flesh of quadrupeds and 
fish of the stream, never daring to follow the example of my ancestors 
and déclare war on man. One day, however, the Sheriff of Eahmanich 
passing near my haunt,! drew him under the water before bis atten- 
dants had time to turn their heads. He proved as tender a morsel as 
any dignitary ought to be who is paid for doing nothing. 

How many high and mighty m en there are who could tbus be spared 
for my supper ! From this time forth I became a man-eater ; men are 
tender, and besides they are our natural foes. It was not long before 
I acquired amongst my fellows a high réputation for audacity and 
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sybaritism. I became the king of tlieir feascs, aud presided at mauy 
banquets. 
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The banks of the Nile often witnessed our convivial meetings, and 
echoed with the sound of our songs. 

About the beginning of the moon of Baby-el-Alonel, the year of 
Higera 1213, otherwise 3d Thermidor, year VIL, otherwise 2ist July 
1798, I happened to be reposing on a bed of reeds, and was awakened 
by a strànge noise. Clouds of dust rose round the village of Embabeh. 
Two great armies were advancing to close in battle. On the one side 
the Arabs, the Mamelouks with breastplates of gold, the Keayas and 
the Beys mounted on superb horses. The other was a foreign army, 
made up of soldiers wearing black felt hats with red feathers, blue or 
rather dirty white uniforms and trousers. The commander was a slight, 
short, thin man. I pitied the human beings who were led by such a 
weak créature, hardly a mouthful for a Crocodile. 

The little man uttered a few words, at the same time pointing to the 
pyramids, after which the cannonade began, the guns belched forth their 
fire and shot, while shells whistled and exploded among the Crocodiles, 
laying some of them low. That was a fatal day, the turning point in 
my history. The invaders carried off a gigantic column, placed it on 
board ship and transported it to one of the fînest cities in Europe. 
Tlie inscriptions on this stone hâve never been deciphered ; I am told 
the meaning runs thus : — 

" Worship good living, 
Let your belly be your god. 
Selfishncss is a yirtne 
When praciised yoluntaiily. 
You must never take the obelisk 
By force or by consent, 
Two millions must you pay 
If you take it unjustly." 

Some of the new comers took it into their heads to hunt and shoot 
our noble selves. I was captured, but not killed, and became a prisoner 
at the disposai of man, and was conveyed to El-Kahiret — which the 
infidels call Cairo — and there provisionally lodged at the consulate. 
The tumult of war was as nothing compared to the clamoui* of dispu- 
tants discussing the Eastem question in this house. Fighting was 
carried on with the sharpest weapon known — the human tongue. 
They squabbled from dusky dewy morn till eve. It was truly unfor- 
tunate that no free Crocodile was there to end tbe disputes by devour- 
ing Consul, swords, tongues and ail. Had I been free, this useful office 
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should hâve been performed and that speedily. My saîlor captor, 
judging me unfit for a muséum^ handed me over to an adventurer. 
On our arrivai at Havre — oh misery ! my jaws were paralysed with 
cold. I was placed in a huge tub and exposed to the vulgar gaze of 
the crowd. The showman stood at the door of his hut bawling out 
this terrible fiction, " Walk in, ladies and gentlemen, now is the time 
when this interesting reptile is about to feed ! " 

He pronounced thèse words in a tone so delusive that I instinctively 
opened my jaws, to receive, what î nothing ! 

The traiter feariug to put my strength on an equality with my 
ferocity subjected me to systematic starvation. 

An old money-lender, who had advanced a sum to my master, deli- 
vered me from this slavery by seizing the ménagerie of which I was the 
chief ornament — ail the other animais were stuffed. Two days later 
he handed me over, înstead of money, to a man he was piously engaged 
in ruining. I was placed in a large pond near the sea, where my 
new owner possessed a villa. I gathered from the servants — internai 
enemies, as yet happily unknown amongst the Saurians — that my 
master was a young man of forty-five years, a distinguished gastrono- 
mist, the possessor of twenty-five thousand pounds a year — indulgent 
tradesmen allowing him to spend two hundred thousand pounds. 

He had remained a bachelor, wisely viewing marriage as . the closing 
scène in the comedy of life. The only thing remarkable about him 
was his stomach, of which he was very proud, " I hâve made it what it 
is,*' he would say, " it cost me a good bit, but I hâve not lost my 
money. Nature intended me to be thin and dry, but, thanks to an 
intelligent regimen, in spite of Nature I hâve acquired this honourable 
erribonpoint. The cheapest dinner of this truly great man, cost him at 
least fifty francs. He used to say with great feeling, " only fools die of 
hunger." 

One summer evening, after dinner, my master visited me with a 
numerous company of guests, some of whom found my countenance 
m est prepossessing ; others thought me hideous, and ail agreed that I 
bore a strong resemblance to their host. 

" Why do you delight in rearing such a monsterî" said an old tooth- 
less man, who in truth, himself merited this insulting appellation. 
" Were I in your place, I should hâve him killed and sent to the 
kitchen. I hâve been told that crocodile*s flesh is very much sought 
after by certain African ànd Cochin Chinese tribes." 
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"Upon my honour," aaid my patron, "your îdea is original; not- 
withstanding his resembtance to me, I will sacrifice him to your palates. 
Cook, to-morrow you wîll make a crocodile pie with Egyptian onions," 
Ail tbe parasites clapped tbeir bands, the cook boved, and I disap- 
peared to tbe bottom of my pond. After a terrible night, tfae first 
rays of the moming sun revealed the cook sharpening an enormous 
knife. He approached me, followed by two assistants who nnlocked 
my chain and beat me with a stick about the head. I was lost, had not 
a Gudden noise attracted the attention of my ezecutioners. I beheld my 
master stmggling with four uiiinown buU-dog-looking inen, who had 
just arrived from Paris. One of them held a watch in his hand. Five 
o'clock had just struck, when I heard tbe words " En route for Clichy." 
A carnage appeared, and witliout pausing to make further notes, profit- 
ing hy tbe excitement, I left my pond and gained the sea. 

After many périls, I at last reached my native shore, where I found 
dviljsation and M. de Lesseps were turning everything upside down. 
Sbould this rage continue for steam traflic, cuttiiig canals, negotiating 
loans, and generally playing the mischief with ail our ancient institu- 
tions, what wiil hecome of Crocodiles î Who knows, before long the 
Nile may be found to flow back to its source — wherever that may be — 
and tbe world itself, propelled by steara, may make its way to the 
sun, or take its enchanted inhabitants on a tour through space. 

Progress is most annoying to a conservative Crocodile ! 




The Funeral Oration of a 3'J-kworm. 




The Sun, having done 
bis day's work of slûning 
right well, suddenlyand 
wearily retired to rest. 
The last notes of the 
birds' Eong of praise 
were still lîngering in 
the ecboes of tbe woods, 
and the earth, wmp- 
ping herself in her dark 
mantle, waa preparing 
for repose. The death's- 
head Moth giving the 
signal of departure, the 
httle cortège set out oa 
the march for the purple 
heath. Field - spiders, 
whose work consisted in 
clearing tho road, preeed- 
ed the corpse which was 
suiTounded by beetles, in 
black carrying the bier of mulberrj leaf Thèse were foUowed by 
tail beanng mutes next came the Ants and lastly the Grubs. When 
at Eome little distance from the sacred mulberry tree, around wbich 
were assembled the relatives of the deceased the Cardinal Pyrochra 
gave orders that the hymn of the dead should be intoned by the choir 
of Scarabs and afterwirds sung by Bées and Cnekets. 
At intervais, when the harmony ceased, one could hear deep sigt» 
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aiid fiobs, bearing évidence of the universal grief caused by tbe loss of 
the humble iiisect, whose remaîns Vere being borne to their laat 
restiiig-p]ace. The procession at lenpth reached the cemetery on Iho 




faeath, where the sextons were still bending over the new dug grave. 
Sighs and eobs were hushed in that profound silence which betokens 
tlie deepest sorrow. But when the bearera had laid the body in the 
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tomb, and the yawning earth closed over it, the air was rent with a 
piteous wail, for the mourners bad eeen the last of a true friend. 
Ad insect, robed îa black, advanued to the grave-mound, gaying; 





" Why thU outburst of bitter grief î Why weep for one who has been 
delivered from the trial and burdeu of life. Yet," he added, " weep 
OD, for he who lies there ran feel no pang of sorrow; no tears, do 
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loving tones, can wake a responsive throb in his cold breast, nor bring 
ihim back to his earthly home ! " They would not be comforted. 

** Brothers," said another, advancing in tum, "it is at the birth of 
:a silkworm one ought rather to mourn. His life was one of ceaseless 
toil. By leaving this earth he has left his misery behind ; neither joy 
nor sorrow can follow him beyond the grave. I tell you simple truth ; 
this is no time for hypocrisy. Why shôuld worms mourn this event 1 
Death has no terrors for us I " They still wept. 

One of the mourners said with faltering voice : " Brother, we know 
that there is a beginning, and alas ! an end, to everything, and that ail 
must die ; we know, too, the sorrows of our life, the labour of gather- 
ing our food leaf by leaf ; we know the toil that transforms a mul- 
berry leaf into a shining silken robe ; we know the dangers that beset 
our lives ; and the doom of the silken shroud that at last imprisons and 
blights the dreams of our young lives ; we know that to die is to cease 
to toil, death being the end of the silken thread which began with our 
birth — we know ail this ; but, oh, we know, too, that we loved our 
brother, and who can console us for so great a loss \ " 

" We loved him ! we loved him ! " cried the mourners. 

" I wept like you," said the Cardinal, ** for our brother who is gone ; 
yet, when I meet death face to face in the silkworm, my heart expands. 
*Go to the other world,' I say, the better world; there the gâtes 
will open for the good, both high and low ; there you will rejoin your 
lost loved ones in a land where flowers breathe an eternal fragrance ; 
where the mulberries bordering the glassy streams are ever green. 
Ah, brothers, tell them to wait for us there, for to die is to be bom 
to a better life ! " 

With thèse words the weeping ceased. The moon broke out, 
silvering the heath with a chaste glory. 

The good insect added : " Go back to your homes ; our brother has 
no longer need of you." 

Each of the mourners, after placing a flower on the grave, left the 
scène, feeling comforted. 




O 



To THE Î(eADER. 



Dear Beader, 



We are now halfway on our journey, and feel confident 
that you will place confidence in us as your guides during the second 
part of our expédition. Be assured of this, while we lead you into the 
unknown régions bf the animal kingdom, we are prepared to shield 
you from the dangers of contact with its uncivilised or purely savage 
races. At the same time, your well-known craving for ail thaf is 
marvellous has been fully considered, and shall be duly gratified. 

Our correspondents hâve sharpened their wits and pens, and are 
impatient to lay open a perfect mine of treasure. 

Good evening, dear friends. Go home, bar your doors well ! One 
never knows what may happen. The calmest nights are frequently 
the harbingers of storms. Sleep with one eye open. At an y rate, sleep 
well. Pleasant dreams ! 

THE MONKEY, PAROQUET, AND COCK, 

Editors in Chief. 



Part ^econd. 



Jardin des Plantes, Pabis. 
In preparing the second part of our work for press, we were about 
to discharge the sacred duty of congratulating ourselves upon having 
laid the solid foundation of the animal constitution, when our pen was 
arrested by rumours of sédition and conspiracy. Dark clouds hâve 
been observed on the horizon ; but our astronomers — créatures of true 
instinct — by their forewarnings, hâve hitherto enabled us to weather 
the worst storms, while at the same time, they hâve greatly increased 
our store of knowledge by clearing up some obscure points of sidero- 
logy. They hâve further invented the seasons, and assured us that 
days and nights shall succeed each other as long as the observatory is 
properly endowed. They hâve decreed that the sun shall be free to 
ail who pay the constitutional rates for the maintenance of paupers, 
of police, and of the state. 

The wide expérience and sagacity of thèse créatures hâve led them 
to investigate various natural phenomena, which they do not under- 
stand, nevertheless, with. the innate modesty of votaries of science, they 
hâve compelled nature to bend to their conclusions and hâve accord- 
ingly arrived at certain incontestable facts. 

The folio wing communication has just been received from the obser- 
vatory : 

" We hâve discovered the true cause of alarm. Unless we are mis- 
taken, the clouds that obscure the political horizon consist of swarms 
of Aies and other winged insects — whose political opinions change with 
the wind — ail of them armed to the teeth and tips of their tails. 

" This rising is the resuit of social décomposition among the masses, 
and a breeze of false doctrine which threatens the glorious fabric of the 
animal constitution, founded by our first assembly. 

"Conspiracy broods over the land. For ail that, as the swarms 
hâve never been known to pursue any definite policy, we hope to be 
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enabled to contradict the news, which to-day we announce as certain, 
— In any case : Caveant consiUesI do not slumber." 
No, we will not sleep ; and as ne liave great faith in the wisdom ot 




our brothers. Since aiiarchy watches, we shali watcb with and against 
her. 

As a first measure, to inaintain order, we propose to issue a daily 
bulletin of évente, which will, at aay rate, supply material for gossip to 
the varions members of onr league. 

Extract trom the "Daily Moniteitr" of the Animals. 
Our worat fears are confirmed. Grave disorders of a séditions 
character hâve broken eut, A band of rioters, numbering about three 
thousand, bave detached themselves from the army, with the avowed 
intention of exciting tlie animal kingdom to revolt. Sword in hand, 
or sting in tail, tbey clamour for what they are pleased to tenn " genenJ 
reform." This band is led by a notorious Wasp, famed for bis poison and 
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the purity of his principles. In vain bave a number of vénérable Aies 
strîven to calm the popular tumult, Their words hâve been misunder- 
stood. Happen wbat may, we are prepared to tide over the storm, 
and to defeat theae odioua attempta to uproot the constitution. 
"Troublea," said Montesquieu, "buîld up empires." 




The captain of our winged guards, Lord Humble Bee, bas not 
«ucceeded in dispersing tbe rioters ; be thought — and rigbtly — that it 
would be adviaabîe to witbdraw before sheddîng blood, contenting 
bimself by cutting ofF tlie food 
supplies and hemming in tbe in- 
«urgents, who, afDer a few boura, 
would thus be compelled to capi- 
tulais or atarve. Tbe bumanity 
of tliis noble leader is wortby of 
ail praise. 

Tiie insurgents are throwing 
up barricades of grass and dried 
twigs, and. are prepared, it is 
Eaid, to sustain a regular siège. The fielJ they occujiy is at least 
eigbteen inches wide by ten inches long. 

The moat contradictory rumours are spread abroad. Some of the 
rebels accuse us of indirectiy stirring up revolt, "Tyrantsofthedeepeat 
dye," eaid one, "maintain their power by eetting tbeir subjects one 
agwnst tbe otber, so that in tbeir petty strife they may overlook the 
defects of government" 'Wbat can we say of such absurdities. If the 
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rulers of states had nothing to fear sare the unity of thé people, thej- 
would sleep on downy pillows ! 

tt ia reported tbat the disaffected Mes are eveiywhere rousiDg tfae 




nation. One of them the Clarion, a clever musician, has composeJ 
a war march entitled, " The Eoll Call of the Flies." We can now hear 
the tones of this impioua music floating over Paria. It ia wafted from 
a thouaand instruments at the Panthéon, the Val de Grâce, the tour 
Sa,int Jacques la Boucherie, the Salpîtriôre, the Père Lacbaise, where 
the emisaaries hâve heen stationed by the leadera of the movement. 

A number of prisoners hâve been arrested, but they refuse to dlaclose 
their principlea. 

" We are of snow-white purity ! " say they, " Why should such 
innocent? be arrested î Take our 
heada I " 

" Your heads ! what can we 
do with a fly's head î Never- 
theless we will consider thîs pro- 
position." 

The pretensions of the rebels are 
now known, "(Ae wmmsm gooi" 
serves tbem as a pretext for Per- 
sonal ambition and private hatred. 
Bevolution msans nothing more 
than the relinquishing of onr posta to others who are not so well 
qualified to fill them. If we refuse to yield to their demands — as we 
intend to do — we are doomed, so they say. Oar posts and emola- 
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meDts vill be Bold with our lîves ! We owe this as a tribute to the 
animal kîngdom. 

For what are we reproached 1 Hâve we been uujust, or partial î 
Hâve we not followed our programme aad printed ail contributions 
without préférence, or, Eelectioa, blindly as eveiy just editor ought to 
doî We are over head and ears in paper, kiiee deep in ink ; we hâve 
bumed the midnight oil, endeavoured to please everjbody, entertained 
foes in the guise of friends, and in short, succeeded so well in our 
varions duties as to secnre the envy and liatred of an nngrateful rebel, 

The chief of the insurrection is a Scarab ! the Scarab Hercules t 
This is no doubt a very fine name for a leader. Hâve you made the 




acquaintance of this !s arab ( Ti\ e for our part might seom the attacks 
of suoh a grovellmg fellow did we not know that the bite or 6ting of 
the meanest of Goda créatures is alwajs most venomous and de- 
sti'uctive. 

We hâve therefore pleasure unalloyed in issuing the following 
orders :— 

\s,t. A priée is placed upon the bead of the Scarab Hercules ; a suit- 
able reward will he paid to any one who will bring him dead or alive 
(we would prefer him dead). 

%i. Measures will be immediately taken to raise a large body of 
troops ; a force of nine hundred thousaad Aies fuUy equipped to fight 
the rebels in the field or in the air. 
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%Tà. The eommissionere of police are required to carry one or more 
loDgths of rope as their meana will permit. 

4/A. AU honest subjecte are required to remain at home, go to bed 
early, get up late and to eee or hear nothing Such a line of eonduct 




wîl p oh ters tha h p ojects fiad no fa r among 
slumbering citizens. 

$ik. Animais found in pairs, or in groupa, shall be cooked, or dispersed 




by force. This notice concems Ostriches, Ducks, gregarious and 
socially-diaposed animais. 

A Kite was sent to us bearing a flag of truce. We deigned to receive 
and listen to bim. He said, " You, sirs, hâve spoken and managed affairs 
afterTyour own fasbion ; novr listen, we must each one bave our turn. 
Over therCj we niimber tliirty three million free subjects, God'a créa- 
tures, and every one as ambitious aa yourselves to make a atir in the 
world ; to Write and speak fearlessly, Equality is our divine right ! " 

" What is a right } " inquired an old Crow wbose acquaintance the 
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reader lias already made, " summum jus, stimma injuria / If you must 
ail Write, the folios of the whole world would not be suflBcient to con- 
tain the manuscript, not even if each one restricted liimself, uot to his 
history, nor to a page, Hne, word, letter, or even a comma." 

This judicious réfutation was deemed simply absurd, and the foolish 
Kite replied by asking another question. "That is enough! who 
endowed you with your power of reckoning î Has the God of Scarabs 
not made earth, sky, light, trees, and even leaves, that every one who 
has an equal stake, may hâve an equal share in ail created things 1 " 

O folly ! the victory of such reasonable kites and scarabs is certain. 
Go back to your camp. 

Alas ! civil war is * making its way into the most peaceful valleys. 
The spirit of revolt has spread from the insects to the birds, and even 
to the quadrupeds. Alarm is everywhere abroad. The doors of the 
cages hâve to be kept shut, a proceeding most galling to those animais 
who sit outside watching their neighbours. Let the'peacefully disposed 
take courage, the geese are still guarding the capital. 

The insurgents hâve replied to the articles of our journal, in a paper 
they hâve established, called " The Guardian of Freedom ; *' or, " Review 
of Animal Eeform." 

Yesterday, the friends of liberty assembled in the Hall of Natural 
History, where stuffed animais are preserved. 

This preliminary meeting was held at a late hour. One by one the 
members assembled, and silently exchanging tokens of récognition, 
sejited themselves in the galleries opposite their preserved ancestors. 
The stillness was such, that one could hardly distinguish the dead from 
the living. The Eléphant, Bear, Buffalo, Bison, and the Eagle ail arrived 
at the same moment, as if drawn thither by some power supernatural. 
But who can deny that love of liberty moves mountains, and at once 
explains the présence of thèse noble beasts. 

"Brothers/' said an orator at last, "we hâve remained silent, and 
yet we know full well the cause of our meeting. Fellow éléphants, apes, 
birds, and beasts ! I crave your forbearance — (cheers) — while I point out 
to you the only true éléments of reform. (Loud applause.) Our proceed- 
ings last year hâve let us in for a rather bad thing ; the animais elected 
to edit our proceedings, and to conduct the affairs of our kingdom, 
bave tampered with our liberty. Visit their chambers — there you shall 
behold historiés without number, rejected and shelved ; shelved to suit 
the editor's caprices ! (Cheers.) Many of the pages thus consigned to 
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obliviou, are very mirrors of light and liberty that would hâve shed a 
glorious lustre over the âges. Ah ! I see, in the cultured faces around, 
the linéaments of ail that iâ noble and patriotic in the land ! I hear 
in those deep drawn sighs, harrowing taies of genius neglected and 
suppressed by the jealousy of those who are set over us ! (Thunders of 
applause.) I read the sentiments of true hearts, roused by oppression, 
in the fervour of your wagging tails and glorious gnashing of incisors ! 
Brothers, let calm and tranquil sagacity résume its throne in your 
breasts, which are torn with righteous indignation ! Listen — words 
must express pent-up thoughts ! I must speak ! you must act ! ! The 
course we are pursuing is leading us to ruin 1 What has the pub- 
lication of our history done for us î For us ? nay, not for us ; for the 
few — the sélect favoured ones whose stories hâve appeared in its pages. 
What has it done for us 1 simply nothing. In thèse pages the wrongs 
of ail, high and low, should find a place. Has it been so î I ask you. 
(Shouts of * No I no ! no ! down with the editors !') Down with them ! 
the tjrrants ! ! they hâve abused the power we placed in their hands ! 
served their friends, and calmly said, * AU is welL' What has corne of 
it ail ? Has our world ceased to be a vale of tears î Hâve our homes 
been happier î Our prospects brighter ? Has our famé been spread 
abroad 1 (* The stag, elk, and calf, No ! no ! !') Brothers, since that 
mémorable night, when the first outcry for liberty and reform was 
hailed by the acclamations of the whole world, our rights and liberties 
hâve been systematically betrayed. We hâve been sold ! sold ! ! sold 
to men ! ! (*True, true ! they sold us,! ') sold to men ! ! I But let us leave 
thèse inferior animais alone, they are not our worst enemies. Our 
leaders hâve betrayed us for a caress from their keepers, or a misérable 
subsidy of nuts and crusts. Whither shall we direct our steps % shall 
it be back to our narrow prisons, or lonely désert wastes î (Ail the 
animais, *Alas ! alas! ') Will the clouds be our canopy and the earth 
our pillow % I tell you, friends, we shall ail of us die in irons. (In 
chorus, * misery, misery ! ') " 

The orator, tuming towards the remains of countless générations of 
animais, continued — 

"Remains of our illustrions ancestors, you who once lived and 
breathed. Misérable mummies 1 ghosts of ail that is beautiful in our 
vitality and action. Did you voluntarily relinquish the care of the 
creçitor to play your part in this ghastly mimicry of life % Were we 
created to be stuffed and preserved in cases, side by side with the poor 
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Works of man, in place of returning to your parent earth after fulfilling 
your destinies 1 Brothers, let us escape from men and the doom that 
awaits us. The way to liberty may be narrow and well-guarded ; it is 
our only way ! we must foUow it, force the passes, water them with 
our blood, and gain the glorious grassy plains and wooded vales of 
freedom ! " 

If one may crédit the report of this pompous oration, t^e effect it 
produced was perfectly marvellous. We need only notice one point in 
this wicked dithyrambic. You say, Mr. Bison, the speaker, that we 
hâve sold you — you are right we hâve sold you ! and what is more we 
are proud of it ! No less than 20,000 copies. Could you hâve done 
so much ? You owe us your thanks for raising your market value. 

The dean of the Jardin des Plantes — a vénérable Buffalo — whose 
Personal character we esteem, replied thus to his cousin the 
Bison : — 

" My children, I am the oldest slave in this garden, and hâve the 
sad honour of being your dean. Of my early days I hâve but a dim 
recollection, indeed I can only recall the days of my freedom. Sweet 
days they were, and in spite of my twenty odd years of bondage the 
young blood cornes back to my heart as I reflect on the prospect of 
renewed liberty. (Cheers.) I speak of your liberty, my children, not 
of my own, for my eyes will close in death long before the dawn of that 
glorious day. Slave I hâve lived, and slave I shall die. (Shouts of 
*Long live the Buffalo.*) My good friends," replied the speaker, 
**it is not in your power to add an hour to my life. It is not the 
selfish freedom of one, or of many, but of ail that we must seek. I 
therefore beseech you to remain united. (Murmurs of dissent.) My 
children, do not plunge into the misery of civil strife. Do not cavil 
over the mean rags of power. When you hâve changed your one-eyed 
house for a blind mock, what benefit will the change confer î Think 
of the misery you may bring upon the poor and helpless ones, and 
how that a little power, more or less, vested in the hands of my 
hearers can ne ver effect the good of ail." 

The closing words of this speech were listened to coldly, the respect 
due to the speaker alone preventing a démonstration. 

" Civil war leads to despotism and not to liberty," said the dean, as 
he sadly resumed his seat. 

" Are we hère to listen to a sermon î " roared the Lynx, 

A number of agitators foUowed, It is necessary hère to remark that 
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the more indiffèrent the cause to be advocated the greater the crowd 
of speakers. 

The Boar proceeded to address the assemhly in a flow of éloquence, 
nntil domestîc duties called him to the bosom of his numerous family. 

Here we end our quotations from the ** Journal of Eeform/' and in 
justice to the rioters, will conclude with a literal account of the pro- 
ceedings, fumished by a Ferret who was présent at the meeting. 

**For three hours the rioters, irrespective of the place, or the sacred 
présence of the dead around, kept up an incessant thunder of inar- 
ticulate sounds, stamping, groaning, and applauding. Sixty-three 
speakers addressed the audience simultaneously. The resuit of this 
tumult of voices may be more easily imagined than described." 

Our correspondent adds: "The art of whistling and howling has 
made such astonishing progress among the audience as to suggest a 
mass meeting in England ! " 

One of those doubtful dogs who hâve no political opinions, and who 
are to be found in every popular assembly attempted to gain a hearing. 

** If we are vanquished ! " he said. 

" Vanquished ! bah ! Out with the cur !" cried the Bear, with that 
air of brutality so peculiarly his own.' 

'* Out with him ! " growled the Hyena ; " barking is not enough, we 
must bite I " 

"Beware of the spy," shrieked the Weasel. 

The prudent brute waiting to hear no more, tucked his tail snugly 
between his legs and bolted through a window. 

Here the Ram ventured to point out that the editors had gained the 
confidence of the people. 

" Popularity is no proof of genius," said the Wolf. " The people 
will forget their idols." 

" And hâte them," growled the Hyena. 

" If they neglect their love, they will nurse their hatred ! *' hissed 
the Snak^. 

The Fox perceiving that unanimity of sentiment was hopeless, 
adjourned the meeting by proposing that the rioters should refresh 
themselves by a night's repose. So they departed each one to his den, 
and there dreaming of reform and rapine, rose with the sun to renew 
the conflict. They awoke to arms and assaulted the amphithéâtre. 
The onslaught was severe, and in our extremity we inquired for 
Prince Léo. 
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" They hâve taken the nmphitlieatre," said tbat great gênerai, "and 
vhat ia more they shall keep it," 

The prince'a firm attitude proved reassuring, for thia renowned tacti- 
cûn had taken tîmely measures to teach the traitors a terrihle lesson. 
He shut tbem in and secured the approaches, so that the stronghold was 
like to become the tomb of the insurgente. AU attempts to rehevc 
their position were vigorously repulsed by Prince Humble-Bee. 




An audacious Ape mounted the amphithéâtre roof and raised the 
standard of revolt ; while a Mole propoaed to enbrench the army within 
its hill. The proposai wae negatived, as the position was deemed 
already too strong. 

A celebrated engineering Spider offered to spin a suBpenaiou bridge 
over which the insurgenta might escape dimng the night. To this the 
riy objected, while the Eléphant urged that the work should be at once 
proceeded with. 

The extraordinary aimplicity of thia giant of the forest inspired one 
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of our friends trith the idea for the following couplet, which we gladly 




inserb (as it ought not to be lost to posterity), regretting, at the ai 
lime, that the gifted poet insista on remaining anonymous : — 

AlK — " Fe:mvi.a, votiUz-vous éprauviT." 
" Un Étépbant Be buUncsU 
Sut une toile d'Araignée; 
Tojant qu'il dirertiuiiit, 

Une Mouche en fut indig;née : 
' Comment peoX'tu te rejouer,' 

Uit-elle, ' en voyant ma souffrance 
Ah I Tiens plntfit me Boacourir, 
Ua main eer» ta récompense.' " 
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We secured a number of brave auxiliariea ia the shrimps, who, 

0. 




headed by a valiant searcrab, shouted, as they fonned into marching 
order — 

"Forward Ut namarch' 
WiLb our backs npon the foe." 

AU good citizens were ordered to leàve wife and childrer, ani 




prépare to be everywhere at a momeDt'a notice, ready to fight for their 
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country. Nctwithatanding the faappy stratagem which shut in the 
rebels, we were doomed to defeat. A company of the enemy's Aies, 
mechanics, frère drafted to place the guns so as to command our 
poMtion. The coolness of thèse créatures, foes though they were, 
won our admiration. They planted the weapons with an unconcera aa 
complète as if preparing to storm the calix of a flower, while the teault 
of their manœuvres soon told terribly on our left wing, Our swanns, 
impatient for the fray — displaying more valeur tlian discrétion — fell 
npon the foe in disoi^anised detachments. The right attauked the 
enemy's left under the leadership of the Goliaths, hut the light 
infantry under Prince HumWe-Bee were aa waves against a rock 
scattered in hoiling foam. Our left waa opposed by the mining, 
cutting, and carpentering Andrines, and the corporation of Rhlnoceros- 
Beetles, who having ouly one hom, obeyed the mighty two-horned 
StagB. Flies, Moths, Grubs, and other insects attacked and routed our 
centre. Prince Humble-Bee calculated on the Ehînoceros-Beetles 
attacking his heavy troops, compelling them to traverse the field, 
separating the two armiea ; hut the Beetle, who had been apprised of 
the plan of campaign by a déserter, commanded his troops to close 
their ranks and their wings, thus to await the enemy's shock. 
The colours floated in the wind, the sun shone brightly on the 




insects ranged in battle array, while martial music fired our foea with 
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desperate résolve. From time to time grains of balsam, projected into 
the air by Stag-£eetles with much précision, fell among our troops, 
exploding and scattering death and dismay around. The enemy's 
forces stood firm as a rock. Our army, thoroughly demoralised, made 
a final attack, and were beaten off with great loss. Bruised wings, 
scattered mandibles and limbs impeded their movements, till at last 
they fell back indisorder. As a climax to our misfortunes, the gênerai 
of the May Bugs, roUing over on his back, was pierced by the sting of 
a rebel Wasp. It was a lost battle — the Waterloo of our cause ! Prince 
Humble-Bee, not caring to survive his defeat, plunged into the thick of 
the fray, when, after performing prodigies of valour, he died the death 
of the brave, pierced by twenty-nine wounds. 

Noies by the Office-Boy, 

Knowing the anxiety of my chiefs to keep our readers posted up in 
news, I take the liberty of writing in my turn, and shall go on until I 
am arrested. 

My masters had just finished speaking, when the door flew to atoms. 
The Eléphant had rung out the hour of dooni at the door bell, and 
shivered the door with his foot The pen fell from Mr. Parroquet*s 
claw, and his eyes closed as if in deep thought. 

" What do you see ? " he inquired of Mr. Cock, who stood at the 
window. 

'* I see trouble upon trouble ; we are menaced on ail sides ! Con- 
found them ! ! "' cried he bravely ; " why should we peld ? " 

" Yield only to reason ! " said the Monkey ; ** never to force ! " 

" What I " crowed the Cock, jumping on the back of the Ape ; 
"you cowardly, man-like animal, reason would tempt you to yield up 
your post t " 

" No doubt about it," replied the Ape, who became as livid as this 
paper ; " if I am " 

He had no time to finish his sentence ; the cabinet door flew open 
and the Fox entered. 

" Arrest thèse gentlemen," said he to the Dogs who foUowed him, 
pointing to the trio of editors. 

The Parroquet flew up the chimney, the Monkey hid beneath his 
arm-chair, while the Cock stood défiant, his comb never having assumed 
a hue so red. They were arrested. 

" What are you doing hère ? " said the Fox to me. 
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" Whatever you choose, my lord," I replied. 

" Well, remain hère," he continued. 

Many others had entered with the speaker, and shouted, " Long live 
my lord the Fox ! " They were right, for never had I beheld so affable 
a prince. 

" My friends," he said, " nothing in this office is changed ; only one 
additîonal animal appears." (Cheers.) 

The Fox, taking up the abandoned pen of the Ape, sat down to 
'Write his first proclamation. 

FIRST PROCLAMATION. 

"Inhabitants of the Jardin des Plantes, the editors having been 

Temoved, ail cause for disorder has ceased." 

"The Fox, 

" Provisional Président and Editor." 

" Eead and sign this document," said he to the ex-editors. 
Whereupon the Cock replied, " Sir, I shall not dishonour myself by 
«uch'a treacherous act." 

"We shall see," replied the Fox. 

He then proceeded to draw up another proclamation. 

« 

SECOND PROCLAMATION. 

"Citizens, while you were asleep you were being betrayed, but 
iriends were watching for you. Too long had we bowed our heads 
without murmuring ; the time had come for us to assert our dignity. 
The traitors who governed and sold you breathe no more ! The 
records of our nation will teach the world how the animal kingdom 
redresses its wrongs. During this hour justice has been executed, the 
work is finished, the culprits hâve paid with their lives the penalty of 
their guilt — they hâve been hanged ! 

** N.B. — Out of sacred regard for our ancestors who suffered the 
'extrême penalty of the law, they hâve been hanged on new gibbets. 

"The Fox." 

The Cock listened unmoved to the reading of this second document. 
" But," said the Monkey, " my lord, we are not hanged." 
"Are you really thinking of hanging usV cried the Parroquet, 
-weeping at the prospect. 
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"No," replied the Fox, "it is a proceeding I do not care to cany 
out, only yoa must appear to hâve been hanged." 

The shouta of the populace outside could be plainly heard, demand- 
ing the heads of the editora. 

" Patience," rephed the Fox, addresaing the people frora time to 
time — "patience, if you are wise. You shall hâve Bome medaJs to 




commemorate thîs evcDt [^skfe.] To refuse nothing, and to givs 
nothing, is the way to govem wisely and welJ," 

The sbonta, "Death to the tyrants!" "Death to the editore!" 
redoubled. 

" You hear, gentlemeo," said the Fox. " It is necessary to do sonie- 
thîng for the people ; yet," he added, " if you can find means to deceive 
them by preserving your lives, you may do so." 

"Means!" screamed the Monkey; "I hâve fotmd them," and in 
bis joy he turned three somersaults. 

Mr. Monkey had got possession of the stuffed body of an ancestor. 
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no doubt with the intention of honouring his race. He at once pro- 
duced the relie, and it was decided that this defunct relative should 
figure on the gibbet in place of his erring descendant. To better 
deceive the multitude, before sending the mummy to martyrdom the 
Monkey attired it in his coat and well-known cap ; this he did, nôt 
without tokens of genuine grief. 

" Now, my dear sir," continued the Fox, " yôu must seek retirement 
for fifteen days, after which I think you may venture to show yourself 
again. There is no dead man or monkey who in Belle France has 
not the right to come to life audaciously at the end of a fortnight. 
The people are the most magnanimous of enemies — they forget every- 
thing." 

" They are also the most fickle friends," replied the Ape ; then, 
casting a last fond look on his boxes, his table, and his office, he 
vanished. 

The Parroquet found means of communicating with an old friend, 
an ardent admirer of his talent, who volunteered to be hanged in his 
stead. A quarter of an hour after the exécution, the ungrateful 
Parroquet was joking with his wife about the foUy of martyrdom. 

The Cock, who remained true to his principles, suffered death, much 
to the regret of a numerous circle of female admirers. 

The crowd, drawn together with the view of seeing such mighty 
personages dangling in the air, had its wish gratified. Some silent 
worshippers of the illustrions dead could scarcely believe their eyes. 

" Is it possible," they said, " that animais of such influence can be 
hanged like eommon félons ? What is the world coming to ? They, 
only the other day, sèemed to be the mainsprings of life ! " 

A bird whose name remains unknown published a pamphlet on 
this subject, in which he developed this proposition : " Is it good that 
he who govems is not the State 1 for should misfortune befall him, 
there would be an end to the State." 

After the exécutions had taken place the Fox thought proper to 
make the two proclamations public, and being in a mood for proclama» 
tions, issued a third. 

THIRD PROCLAMATION. 

" Inhabitants of the Jardin des Plantes, invested by your confidence 
with a post so important as that of directing the second and last part 



^ 
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of our National History, it is needless hère to expose the principles 
which obtained for me your suffrage. It is by my work you shall judge 
me. I shall make no pledges, although pledges cost nothing. I shall not 
tell you that the golden âge is about to begin for you, whatever the 
golden âge may be ; but I can assure you that when you find neither 
pen, ink, nor paper in my office, it will be because they are not to be 
had at any price. My advice for ail is to observe justice and sincerity, 
Remember, were thèse words blotted out of the dictionary, you would 
stîU find them indelibly engraved on the heart of a Fox. 

" Your brother and director, 

"The Fox." 

The effect of thèse proclamations, which were circulated everywhere, 
was almost magical. Perfect tranquillity reigned ; the politest civilities 
were exchanged by ail ; a little dust sprinkled over the dead, and one 
would imagine that neither war nor bloodshed had e ver disgraced this 
smiling land. Some disagreeable animais who sneak about and ferret 
out everything, having no fault to find with the' chief editorship of the 
Fox, inquired by whom he had beea elected chief] What can it 
matter to them, so long as he has been elected 1 One names one's self, 
but one is no less editor-in-chief for ail that. 

My lord, casting his eyes over my work, was pleased to inform me I 

that I gave him satisfaction, and that he intended to recompense me. 
Yesterday I was office-boy, to-day I am His Highness's private sec- 
retary ! Yesterday my feet were trod on, to-day they are licked ! I 
am evidently somebody, and can do something. I embraced the 
occasion to inform him I had been yard-dog in a collège. 

"I congratulate you on your university training. Even if one knows j 

nothing on leaving the walls of such an institution, one is credited with • 

profound knowledge. The important part of life consists not in being, 
but in appearing to be." 

It is said that I sold myself ; it is a mistake, I was bought, that was 
ail. Besides, the advantageous post just given to me belonged to no 
one ; it was made expressly for me. There is a ring at the bell, it is ( 

a deputation of animais. i 

** We come,'' said the chief of the deputation humbly, " to represent i 

to your Highness that something is wanting in our glorious con- J 

stitution." ( 

1 
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"Whatr'eaidtheFox. 

"Sir," replîed the deputy, "what will poaterity say to our pulliog 
through a revoluttoD witbout eating or drinkiag % " 



MES: 
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" Gentilernen," said His Highnesa Président Fox, "I note with plea- 
eure your attention to important détails, and that the countiy may rel; 
upon your pra^tical common sensé. Go and dine." 




A great public dinner was prepared, in token of rejoicing, iiiafiw*' 
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in front of the amphithéâtre. As on ail similar occasions, there was 
much speech-making and little food, at least for many of the most 
deserving supporters of thé republic. The Insects were relegated to an 
obscure position, politely called the place of honour, where they feasted 
on fine phrases. In considération of his position, the Fox, as Président, 
was supported by a Duck'and Indian Hen, who kept a respectful distance 
from His Excellency. It was a most amicable gathering. The views 
expressed were as diverse as the individuals présent One said white, 
another black ; one red, another green ; and allagreed that the speakers 
were the living représentatives of worth, genius, and national progress. 
The Fox was everything to every one. He had a smile and kind word 
for each guest. " You do not eat," he said to the Cormorant. "Are 
you ill î '* to the White Bear ; " you seem pale." To his vis à vis, " Hâve 
the Wolves no teeth now 1 " To the Penguin, who was yawning, " You 
require rest after your exploits." To the Blackbird, " You seem silent." 
And to ail, "My good friends, use your pens freely." At last came 
the toasts, the time for oratorical display. You should hâve watched 
how each one retired within himself, scratched his head or pensively 
caressed his tail as a means of inspiration, how each silently rehearsed 
his little speech. Unfortunately the order of the toasts had been 
arranged beforehand — not only the order, but the number as well. 
Splendid fasting might be forgiven, but the cancelling of a cherished 
toast — never ! In spite of this wise précaution, there were so many 
speakers that my pen and patience alike failed to enumerate them. 
As may be imagined, the first toast was Liberty ; this is traditional, and 
it is no fault of those who dine if liberty makes a poor show on such 
occasions. By courtesy the second was the Ladies, couched in thèse 
terms, " To the sex that adoms and ennobles life ! " This toast, pro- 
posed by an amiable Hippopotamus well known for his gallantry, was 
greeted with applause. 

Towards the close of the evening wine flowed freely, and as the 
contents of the cask fell, the spirits of the party rose to that pitch 
when ail things earthly seemed steeped in the roseate light of a glorious 
dawn. The repast ended like ail others of the kind, when the face of 
the universe is proposed to be changed, and the world forced backwards 
by eating and drinking» But the mioming revealed the marvellous fact 
that the world still revolved in its old way, and that recourse must 
again be had to the common, traditional, time-honoured modes of life, 
at least so thought the Fox, who replaced his cap by a little crown, 
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declaring at the same time that in future he would shun popular 
feasts as he would the devil. 

" I am about to draw up a charter. A nation that has a charter 
wants for nothing. Hère is my charter : — 

" Ail animais who can read, write, and especially count, who hâve 
hay in their racks, and powerful friends, being ail equal before the law, 
shall receive protection. The great ones of the Jardin des Plantes may 
therefore enjoy their ease. The lesser ones are requested to give up 
what little they hâve, and to become so small as to be imperceptible 
and impalpable. 

" It is impossible to please every one ; those who are displeased ought 
not to be astonished, as they hâve a right to complain. The right of 
drawing up pétitions is solemnly recognised. But as it is well known 
that the moments of a ruler are precious, and as it would be impossible 
for him to receive ail the petitioners, it is forbidden for any one to 
bring his pétition to the august arm-chair. They will only be received 
when sent by post, postage prepaid, and will only be read when con- 
venient to do so." 

The animais required no second telling. Every one having some source 
of complaint, pétitions arrived in cartloads. The earth and air were 
thronged with messengers and couriers of every description. The 
charter had not been published two hours before the house, cellars, 
and lofts were packed full of pétitions. They were even piled up 
against the outside door. 

" Fools ! " said the Fox, laughing in his sleeve to see they had taken 
him at his word. " How long will they imagine that governments are 
made to protect them î Yet I must look at thèse pétitions, and in 
order to observe the strictest impartiality, will close my eyes." 
^ He opened one written by a Bittern, signed and crossed by many 
supporters. It ran as foUows : — 

" The underoigned déclare that they hâve had enough of civil dis 
cords and of preliminary proceedings, and suggest that the white 
Blackbird should now be called upon to relate his history." 

" I like this pétition," said the Fox, " as it enables us to dispense 
with opening the others, The others may make a bonfire." 

No sooner said than done. They were burned. 



HlpTORY OF A WhITE BlACKBIRD. 



How gloriona and yet how 
painful it is to be an ex- 
ceptional Blackbird ! I 
am not a fabulous bird, 
M. de Buffon bas described 
me. But, alaa ! I am of 
an exceedingly rare type, 
very difficult to £nd, and 
one that onght, I thlnk, 
never to bave existed. 

My parents were worthy 
birds, who lived in an old 
out-of-the-way kitchen- 
garden. Ours was a moat 
exemplary home. While 
my mother laid regularly 
tbree tîmea a year, my 
father, though old and 
pétulant, still grubbed 
round the trae in wbich 
she Bat, bringing ber the 
daintiest insect fare, When night closed round the Bcene, be never 
mUsed singing bis well-known song, to tbe delîgbt of the neigbbour- 
hood. No domeBtic grief, quarrel, or cloud of any Bort had marred this 
happy union. 

Hatdly had I left my shell, when my fatber, for tbe first time in bis 
life, thoroughiy lost his temper, Although I was of a doubtful grey, he 
neither recognised in me tbe colour nor tbe abape of his numeroos 
posterity, 

" This îs a most doubtfnl cbild," hc used to say, as he cast & side 
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glance at me, " neither white nor black, as dirty-looking as he seems 
ill-begotten." 

** Ah me ! " sighed my mother, who was always coiled up in a bail on 
her nest. "You yourself, dear, were you not a charming good-for- 
nothing in your youth % Our little pet will grow up to be the best of 
our brood." 

While taking my part, my mother felt inward qualms as she saw my 
callow down grow to feathers ; but, like ail mothers, her heart warmed 
to the child least favoured by nature, and she instinctively sought to 
shield me from the cruel world. 

When I was moulting, for the first time my father became quite 
pensive, and considered me attentively. While my down fell off he 
even treated me with some degree of favour, but as soon as my poor 
cold wings received their covering, as each white feather appeared, he 
became so furious that I dreaded his plucking me alive. Having no 
mirror, I remained ignorant of the cause of his wrath, and was at a loss 
to account for the studied unkindness of the best of parents. One day, 
filled with joy by a beam of sunlight and the warmth of my new coat, I 
left the nest, and alighting in the garden, burst into song. Instantly 
my father darted down from his perch with the velocity of a rocket. 

"What do I hear?'* he cried. "Is that meant for a Blackbird's 
whistlel Is it thus I sing? Do you call that songî" 

Keturning to my mother with a most dangerous expression lurking 
round his beak, " Unfortunate ! who has invaded our nest 1 who laid 
that egg % " 

At thèse words my good mother jumped from her nest fired by proud 
resentment. In doing so she fell and hurt her leg; she wished to speak, 
but her heart was too full for words. She fell to the ground fainting. 

Frightened and trembling, I cast myself at my father's feet. "0 
my father ! '' I said, " if I whistle ont of tune, and am clothed in white, 
do not punish my poor mother. Is it her fault that nature has not 
tuned my ear like yours % Is it her fault that I hâve not your yellow 
beak and glossy black coat, which recall a sleek parson swallowing an 
omelette ? If Heaven has made me a monster, and if some one must 
beg^r the punishment, let me be the only sufferer." 

" That is not the question," said my father. " Who taught you to 
whistle against rule % " 

' *' Alas ! sir," I said humbly, '* I whistled as best I could, because my 
breast was full of sunshine and stomach full of grubs." 
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" Such whistling was never known in my family," he replied. " For 
untald centuries we bave wbiatled, from father to son, the notes alone 




hy whîch we are known. Our moming and evening warblings liave 
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been the pride of the world since the dawn that awoke us to the joys 
of paradise. My voice alone is the delight of a gentleman on the first 
floor and of a poor girl in the attic of yonder house. They open their 
Windows to listen to me. Is it not enough to hâve your whitened 
clown-at-a-fair coat constantly before my eyes? Were I not the 
most pacifie of parents, I should hâve you plucked and toasted on the 
poor girl's spitj' 

" Well," I cried, disgusted with my father's injustice, " be it so, I 
will leave you — deliver you from the sight of this white tail you are 
constantly puUing. As my mother lays three times a year, you may 
yet hâve numerous black childrën to console your old âge. I will seek 
a hiding-place for my misery ; perchanee some shady spout which shall 
afford Aies or spiders to sustain my sad life. Adieu ! " 

"Please yourself," replied my father, who seemed to enjoy the 
prospect of losing me ; " you are no son of mine — ^in fact, you are no 
Blackbird." 

" And who may I be, pray ? " 

"Impossible to say; but you are no Blackbird." 

After thèse mémorable words, my unnatural parent with slow steps 
lefb me, and my poor mother limped into a bush to weep. As for 
myself, I flew to the spout of a neighbouring house. 

IL 

My father was heartless enough to leave me in this mortifying 
situation for some days. In spite of his violence he was naturally 
kind-hearted, and had he not been prevented by his pride, he would 
hâve come to coûifort me. I saw that he would fain forgive and 
forget, while my mother's eyes hardly left me for an instant. For ail 
that, they could not get over my abnormally white plumage, and bring 
themselves to own me as a member of the family. 

" It is quite évident I am not a Blackbird," I repeated to myself, 
and my image, reflected in a pool of water in the spout, confirmed this 
belief. 

One wet night, when I was going oflf to sleep, a thin, tall, wiry- 
looking bird alighted close by my side. He seemed, like myself, a 
needy adventurer, but in spite of the storm that lifted his battered 
plumage, he carried his head with a proud and charming grâce. I 
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made him â modest bow, to which he replied with a blow of his wing, 
nearly sweeping me from the spout. 

" Who are you % " he said with a voice as husky as his head was 
bald. 

" Aks ! good sir," I replied, fearing a second blow, " I hâve no notion 
who I am ; I imagine myself to be a Blackbird." 

The singularity of my reply, together with my simple artlessness, 
interested him so much that he requested me to tell him my history, 
which I did. 

" Were you like me, a Carrier-Pigeon," said he, " ail the doubtings 
and nonsense would be driven ont of your head. Our destiny is to 
travel. We hâve our loves — we also hâve our history ; yet I own I don't 
know who my father is. To cleave the air, to traverse space, to view 
beneath our feet man-inhabited mountains and plains ; to breathe the 
blue ether of the sky, in place of the foui exhalations of the earth ; to 
fly like an arrow from place to place, bearing tidings of peace or war, — 
thèse are our pleasures and our duties. I go farther in one day than 
a man does in six days." 

"Well, sir," I replied, a little emboldened, "you are a Bohemian 
bird." 

" True," he said ; " I hâve no country, and my kno\vledge is limited 
to thèse things — my wife, my little ones ; and where my wife is, there 
is my country." 

" What hâve you round your neck ? " 

"Thèse are papers of importance," he replied proudly. "I am 
bound for Brussels with news to a celebrated banker which will lower 
the interest of money one franc seventy^eight centimes." 

" Ah me ! " I exclaimed, " you hâve a noble destiny. Brussels must, 
I suppose, be a fine city ? Could you not take mê with you ? as I am 
net a Blackbird, perhaps I am a Carrier-Pigeon." 

" Were you a Carrier you would hâve returned my blow." 

" Well, sir," I continued, " I will retum it, only don't let us quarrel 
about trifles. Morning dawns and the storm has abated, pray let me 
foUow you. I am lost, hâve no home, nothing in the world ; should 
you leave me, I shall destroy myself in the gutter." 

" Come along, foUow me if you can." 

Casting a last look at the garden where my mother was sleeping, I 
spread my wings and away I flew. 
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III. 

My wings were still feeble, and wkile my guide flew like the wind, I 
struggled along at his side, keeping up pretty well for some time. 
Soon I became confused, and nearly fainting with fatigue, gasped 
out, " Are we near Brussels ? " 

"No, we are at Cambray, and hâve sixty miles to fly." 

Bracing myself for a final effort, I flew for another quarter of an 
hour, and besought him to rest a little as I felt thirsty. 

**Bother! you are only a Blackbird," replied my companion, con- 
tinuing his journey as I fell into a wheat-field. 

I know not how long I lay there. When at last I made an effort 
to raise myself, the pain of the fall and fatigue of the jouraey so 
paralysed me that I could not move. The dread of death filled my 
breast when I saw approaching me two charming birds, one a nicely- 
marked coquettish Magpie, the other a rose-coloured Eingdove. The 
Dove stopped a few paces off and gazed on me with compassion, but 
the Magpie hastened to my side, saying, " Ah, my poor child, what 
has befallen you in this lonely spot ? " 

" Alas ! madam, I am a poor traveller left by a courier on the road j 
I am starving." 

" What do I hear ? " she exclaimed, and flew to the surrounding 
bushes, gathering some fruits, which she presented on a holly leaf. 
"Who are youî" she continued; " where do you corne from? Your 
account of yourself is scarcely to be credited ; you are so young, you 
hâve only cast your down. What are your parents? how is it they 
leave you in such a plight? I déclare it is enough to make one's 
feathers stand on end." 

While she was speaking I raised myself a little and ate the fruit 
ravenously, the Dove watching my every movement most tenderly. 
Seeing I was athirst, she brought the cup of a flower half full of 
rain-drops, and I quenched my thirst, but not the fire kindled in 
my heart. I knew nothing of love, but my breast was .filled with a 
new sensation. I should hâve gone on dining thus for ever, had it 
been possible, but my appetite refused to keep pace with my senti- 
ment, nor would my narrow stomach expand. 

The repast ended and my énergies restored, I satisfied the curiosity 
of my friends by relating my misfortunes. The Magpie listened with 
marked attention, while the tender looks of the Dove were full of 
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Bjrmpathy. When I came to the point where it was necessary to 
confess ignorance of my name and nature, I felt certain I had sealed 
my fate. 

"Corne," cried the Magpie, "you are joking. You a Blackbird? 
Nonsense ; you are a Magpie, my dear fledgling — a Magpie, if ever there 
was one, and a very nice one too," she added, touching me lightly with 
her fan-like wing. ' 

" Madam/' I replied, " it seems to me that I am entirely white, and 
that to be a Magpie Do not be angry, pray." 

" A Eurssian Magpie, my dear ; you are a Eussian Magpie." 

" How is that possible, when I was hatched in France, of French 
parents ? " 

" My good child, there is no accounting for thèse freaks of nature. 
Believe me, we hâve Magpies of ail colours and climes bom in France. 
Only confide in me, and I will take you to one of the finest places on 
earth." 

" Where, madam, if you please ? " 

" To my verdant palace, my little one. There you will behold life 
as it ought to be. There you shall not hâve been a Magpie for five 
minutes before you shall résolve to die a Magpie. We are about one 
hundred ail told, mark you, not common village Magpies who piek up 
their bread along the highway. Our set is distinguished by seven black 
marks and five white ones on our coats. You are altogether wbite. 
That is certainly a pity, but your Eussian origin will render you a wel- 
come addition to our number. I will put that straight. Our existence 
is spent in dressing and chattering, and we are each careful to choose 
• our perch on the oldest and highest tree in the land. There is a huge 
oak in the heart of our forest, alasî'it is uninhabited; it was the 
home of the late Pius X., and is now the resort of Penguins. We 
pass our time most pleasantly, our women folk are not more gossiping 
thim their husbands are jealous. Our pleasures are pure and joyous, 
since our hearts are as true as our language is free. Our pride is 
unbounded. Should an unfortunate low-born Jay or Sparrow intrude 
himself, we set upon him and pick him to pièces. Nevertheless, our 
fellows are the best in the world, and readily help, feed, and persécute 
the poor Sparrows, BuUfinches, and Tomtits who live in our underwood. 
Nowhere can one find more gossip, and nowhere less malice. We are 
not without devout Magpies who tell their beads ail day long, and the 
gayest of our youngsters are left to themselves, even by dowagers. In 
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a Word, we pass our time in an atmosphère of glory, honour, pleasure, 
and misery." 

" This opens up a splendid prospect, madam, and I would be foolish 
not to accept y our hospitality ; y et, before starting on our joumey, per- 
mît me to say a word to this good Eingdove. Madam," 1 continued, 
addressing the Dove, " tell me frankly, do you think I am a Eussian 
Magpie % " 

At this question the Dove bent her head and blushed. **Keally, 
fiir," she replied, " I do not know that I can." 

" In Heaven's name, madam, speak ; my words cannot oflFend you. 
You who hâve inspired me with a feeling of dévotion so new and so 
intense that I will wed either of you if you tell me truly what I am." 
Then softly I continued, " There seems to be something of the Dove 
abont me, which causes me the deepest perplexity." 

" In truth," said the Dove, " it may be the warm reflection from the 
poppies that imparts to your plumage a dove-like hue." 

She dared say no more. "Oh, misery !" I exclaimed, "how shall I 
décide] How give my heart to either of you while it is torn with 
doubts î O Socrates, what an admirable precept was yours, yet how 
difficult to follow, * Know your own mind * ! It npw occurred to me to 
sing, in order to discover the truth, I had a notion that my father was 
too impulsive, as he condemned me after hearing the first part of my song. 
The second part, I was fain to believe, might work miracles with thèse 
dear créatures. Politely bowing by way of ciaiming their indulgence, I 
began to whistle, then twitter and make little warblings, after which, 
inâating my breast to its fullest, I sang as loud as a Spanish muleteer 
in his mountains. The melody caused the Magpie to move away little 
by little with an air of surprime, then in a stupéfaction of fright she 
described circles round me like a cat round a pièce of bacon which had 
bumed her, and which proved too tempting to relinquish. The more 
impatient she became, the more I sang. She resisted five-and-twenty 
bars, and then flew back to her green palace. The Eingdove had fallen 
asleep — admirable illustration of the power of song. I was just about 
to fly away when she awoke and bade me adieu, saying — 
. " Handsome, duU, unfortunate strangeï, my name is Gourouli. 
Think of me, adieu !" 

" Fair Gourouli ! " I replied, already on my way, " I would fain live 
aad die with theç. Such happiness is not for me." 
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IV. 

The sad efFect of my song weighed heavily upon me. Alas ! music 
and poesy, how few hearts there are who understand thee ! Wrapped 
in thèse reflections, I knocked my head against a bird flying in an 
opposite direction. The shock was so great that we both fell into a 
tree. After shaking ourselves, I looked at the stranger, expecting a 
scène, and with surprise noted he was white, wearing on his head a 
most comical tuft and cocking his tail in the air. He seemed in no 
way disposed to quarrel, so I took the liberty of asking his name and 
nationality. 

" I am more than astonished you do not recognise me," he said. "Ar& 
you not one of us ? '' 

" In truth, sir,'' I replied, ** I do not know who I am myself, far les» 
who you are. Every one asks me the same question, * Who are you^ ^ 
Who should I be if I am not one of naturels practical jokes î '* 

" Come now, that will do ; I am no green hand to be caught by 
chaff. Your coat suits you too well ; you cannot disguise yourself, my 
brother. You certainly belong to the illustrions and ancient family 
called in Latin CacuMa, and in the vulgar tongue Cockatoo." 

" Indeed, sir 1 Since you hâve been good enough to find me a family 
and a name, may I inquire how a well-bred Cockatoo conducts his 
affairs ? " 

** We do nothing, and what is more, we are paid for doîng nothing! 
I am the great poet Cacatogan — quite an exceptional member of my 
family. I hâve made long journeys, crossed arid plains, and made no 
end of cruel pérégrinations. It seems but yesterday since I courted 
the Muses, and my attachment has been most unfortunate. I sang 
under Louis XVI., I clamoured for the Kepublic, I chanted under the 
Empire, discreetly praised the Eeformation, and even made an effort 
in thèse degenerate days to meet the exigencies of this heartless cen- 
tury. I hâve tossed over the world clever distiches, sublime hymns, 
graceful dithyrambics, pious élégies, furious dramas, doubtful romances, 
and bloody tragédies. In a word, I flatter myself I hâve added some 
glorious festoons, gilded pinnacles, and choice arabesques to the temple 
of the Muses. Age has not bereft me of poetic fire. I was just corn- 
posing a song when we came into collision, and you knocked the train 
of my ideas off the Une. For ail that, if I can be of any service to yoa 
I am heartily at your disposai." 
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" You, sir, eau serve me," I replied, "for at this moment I too feel 
sometbÎQg of the poetic fire of whîch 70a speak, although, anlike 
yourseir, luyîng no claima to pôetic famé. I am nataratly endowed 
with a voice and song which together violate ail the old rules of art." 




" I myself hâve foi^otten the rules, Geniua may not be fettered, her 
flightB are far beyond ail that is stiff and formai in schools of art." 
" But, sir, my voice has a most unaccouiitable etTect on those who 
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listen to its melodj, an effect sîmilar to that of a certain Jean de 
Nivelle whom You knôw the rest.*' 

" Yes, yes," said Cacatogan. ** I myself suffer from a similar cause, 
thoroughly inexplicable, although the effect is incontestable." 

" Sir, you are the Nestor of poetry. Can you suggest a remedy for 
this peculiarity of song % " 

" No ; during my youth I was much annoyed by it. Believe me, its 
effect indicates only the public inability to appreciate true inspira- 
tion." 

" That may be so. Permit me to give you an example of my style, 
after which you will be better able to advise me." 

** Willingly," replied Cacatogan; "I am ail ears." 

I tuned my pipe at once and had the satisfaction of seeing that he 
neither flew off nor fell asleep, but riveted his gaze on me, and from 
time to time displayed tokens of approbation. Soon, however, I per- 
ceived he was not listening ; his flattering murmurs were lavished on 
himself. 

Taking advantage of a pause iu my song he instantly struck in, " It 
is the six-thousandth production of my brain, and who dare say I am 
old % My lines are as harmonious and my imagination as vivid as 
ever. I shall exhibit this last child of my genius to my good friends ; " 
thus saying he flew off without another word. 



V. 

Left thus alone and disappointed, I hastened my flight to Paris, 
unfortunately losing my way. The journey with the Pigeon had been 
too rapid and unpleasant to leave any lasting impression of landmarks 
on my mind. I had made my way to Bourget, and was driven to seek 
shelter in the woods of Morfontaine just as night closed in. 

Every bird had sought its nest save the Magpies and Jays — the 
worst bedfellows in the world — who were quarrelUng on ail sides. On 
the borders of a brook two Hérons stood gravely meditating, while close 
at hand a pair of forlorn husbands were patiently waiting the arrivai 
of their giddy wives, who were flirting in an adjoining hedge. Loving 
Tomtits played in the underwood, beneath a tree where a busy Wood- 
pecker was hustling her brood into a hollow in the trunk. On ail sides 
resounded voices saying, "Come, my wife!" "Corne, mydaughter!" 
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" Corne, my beauty ! '* " Hère I am, my dear ! " " Good-night, love ! '* 
"Adieu, my friends! " " Sleep well, my children ! " 

The situation for a celibate was most embarrassîng. I was almost 
tempted to seek the hospitality of some birds of my own size, as we 
ail looked alike grey in the dark. At last perching on a branch 
where there was a row of diflFerent birds, and modestly taking the lower 
end, I hoped to remain unobserved; but I was disappointed. My 
nearest neighbour was an old Dove, as thin as a rusty weather-cock. 
The moment I approached her, the few feathers which covered her 
bones became the objects of her solicitude. She pretended to pick 
them, but as they had only a slender hold of her skin, merely passed 
them in review, to make sure she had her right number. Scarcely 
had I touched her with the tip of my wing, when, drawing herself up 
majestically, she said, ** How dare you, sir ?" administering at the same 
time a vigorous British push that sent me spinning into the heath, on 
the top of a Hazel Hen, who would hâve willingly made room for me, 
only her ^pare bed was taken up by a son returned from the harvesting. 

I heard myself cailed by the sweet voice of a Thrush, who made 
signs for me to join her companions. Hère at last, I thought, are some 
birds of my feather, and nothing loath, took my place among them as 
lightly as a Ullei-doux disappearing in a lady's muff. Alas ! I discovered 
that the dames had feasted freely on the juice of the grape, so I 
left them, to flee I knew not where, as the night was pitchy dark. 
Onward I sped till arrested by a burst of heavenly music. It was the 
song of the Nightingale, and dame Nature, attired in her sombre hues, 
stood listening in silence to the glorious luUaby that had soothed 
her children to sleep. The song recalled the first notes that doomed 
me to become an outcast. There was a touch of melancholy about the 
music, a mournful refrain that seemed to breathe forth a longing for 
something brighter, purer, holier than ail life's expériences. My 
resolution to live my life out seemed to melt away in the liquid strain, 
and at the risk of becoming the prey of some nocturnal Owl, I plunged 
into the darkness determined to return to my home or die in the effort 
At daybreak I descried the towers of Notre Dame, and soon perched 
upon the sacred building, to rest for a moment before alighting in the 
old garden. Alas ! absence had wrought a sad change. Nothing re- 
mained to mark the site save a bundle of fagots. Where was my 
mother î In vain I piped and sang, and cailed on her to return. She 
had left the old familiar scène. There stood the woodman's axe that 
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had laid low the trees and severed the ties of kindred. The shrubs 
of the green lane were rooted up to make way for the cold grey stones 
of the abodes of men. 

VI. 

I searched for my parents in ail the gardens around, but in vain ; 
they had doubtless sought refuge in some distant spot, and were lost 
to me for ever. Overwhelmed with sorrow, I lingered about the spout 
from which my father's wrath had exiled me. Sleep deserted me, and 
I lay down to die of hunger and grief. One day my sad reflections 
were interrupted by the jarring discord of two voices. Two slattem 
dames, standing slipshod, dirty, and bedraggled in the road beneath, 
were disputing over some point of household discipline, when one 
clinched the argument by exclaiming, " Egad ! when you manage, you 
slut, to do thèse things, just let me know on't, and my faith, l'U brîng 
you a white Blackbird." 

Hère was a discovery ; probably the little unforeseen circumstance 
destined to tum the tide of my fortune and land me at last in Elysium. 
I must be a real, though rare bird of a misguided type. Thus impartial 
speech is sufficient to justify the conclusion. That being so, humility 
111 befits me. It is a mistake to cheapen what in reality are attributes 
as rare as they are highly prized. I am the one living illustration 
that in nature, as in law, nothing is impossible — that black even may 
become white. In law, I am told, this transformation is effected 
thoroughly, but at the same time at great cost to clients, and only by 
highly-gifted members of the bar. In my own case, natural law has 
been manipulated to bring about a like end, intended clearly for my 
gain. 

Thèse sage conclusions led at once to my assuming the airs and 
importance of a créature who for the first time discovers that his 
genius has raîsed him from the gutter far above ail his fellows. I 
seemed at once to acquire a more dignified and imposing strut while 
parading the spout, and at the same time a capacity for looking calmly 
into space, towards the place of my ultimate destiny, far .removed from 
this narrow terrestrial sphère. AU this was a wonderful transformation- 
to be WTOught by the careless boast of a tawdry gossip, and clearly 
proves how nicely poised are the affairs of life. Such incidents are not 
unknown among men, as the word of a fool has been known to arrest 
the overthrow of a kingdom. 
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Among other things, it occurred to me, since Nature has gone out 
of her way to make me what I am, I.must be a poet. I can hardly 
explain the process of reasoning which led to this belief ; for ail that, 
the bolief became so rooted in my brain that I must needs jot down 
my inspiration. It is universally acknowledged that the first step 
to be taken towards becoming a great poet is to look like one. I 
accordingly studied to look genius ail over, and the resuit was, I vas 
accepted as my own estimate. Next I determined to go in for classical 
verse, and bring out a poem in forty-eight cantos, so framed as to 
apprise the universe of my existence. I shall déplore my isolation in 
such a manner as to stir up the envy of the happiest beings on earth. 
Since Heaven has refused me a mate, I sh^-ll utterly condemn the law 
which divides the bird création into families, each having its own 
distinctive attributes. I will cry down everything — prove that grapes 
are sour, that Nightingales sing one into despair, and that Blackbirds 
hâve fallen away from their primeval whiteness. But first I must lay 
hold of a good rhyming companion, a handy-book to lift me out of the 
horrors of fishing for words of the same sound. It will also be necessary 
to establish about my person a retinue of needy journalists and authors 
as an exhaustless source of inspiration, in order to déluge the world 
with rhymes copied from the strophes of Chaucer, and with plays decked 
out from the sentiments of Shakespeare. Thus shall I ease my oYer- 
burdened soûl, make ail the Tomtits cry, the Kingdoves coo, and the 
old Owls screech. Above ail, one must prove one*s self inexorable 
to the sweet sentiment of love. In vain shall I be waylaid and 
entreated to hâve compassion on maidenly hearts melted by my song. 
My manuscripts shall be sold for their weight in gold, my books shall 
cross the seas, famé and fortune shall everywhere follow me. In short, 
I shall be a perfectly exceptional bird, an eccentric, and at the same 
time brilliant writer, received with open arms, courted, admired, and 
thoroughly detested by a thousand rivais. 

VII. 

An interval of six weeks introduced my first work to the world, 
which tumed out, as I promised myself it should, a poem in forty-eight 
cantos. It was slightly marred by a few négligences, the resuit of 
prodigious fertility of brain and the inability of my pen to keep pace 
with my inspiration. Nevertheless, I wisely concluded that the public, 
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accustomed as they are in modem times to ail that is swift in thought 
and action, would shield me from reproach. The success of this, my 
pristine effort, was simply as unparalleled as it was thoroughly deserved. 
The subject of the poem was my noble self; in this respect adhering to 
the prevailing custom, I related my sufferings and adventures, and put 
the reader in possession of a thousand domestic détails of the most 
piquant interest. The description of my mother's nest filled no less 
than fourteen cantos. With the most graphie minuteness were noted 
the number of straws, grasses, and leaves of which it was composed, 
the whole being idealised by the tints and reflections of poetic genias. 
I displayed the inside and the outside, the bottom and the brim, the 
graceful curves and inclined planes and angles, gradually leading the 
reader up to the grand thème of the contents — the remains of Aies, may- 
bugs, and grubs which supplied the dainty fare of our home. Thus 
ascending, I reserved, with true poetic art, the dramatic incidents of 
my life for the grand dénouement. 

Europe was moved by the apparition of my book, and eagerly 
devoured its thrilling révélations. How could it be otherwiseî I 
had not only laid bare the facts of my existence, but pictured the 
dreams which disturbed my repose for many years, even introducing 
an ode composed in the yet unbroken egg. Of course I did not 
neglect the subject which interests every one — that is, the future of 
humanity. This problem, which for a moment had arrested my 
attention, was dealt wfth, and dashed off in outline, giving universal 
satisfaction. 

» 

Every day brought its tribute of congratulatory letters and anony- 
mous love déclarations, while my door was besieged by newspaper 
correspondents and Western tourists seeking an interview. AU 
Personal intercourse I positively declined, until forced to make an 
exception to a Blackbird from Sénégal and another from China, who 
announced themselves as relatives of my own. 

" Ah, sir,'* they said, nearly choking me with their embraces, " you 
are indeed a noble bird. How admirably you hâve painted in your 
immortal lines the profound sufferings of an unknown genius ! If we 
are not already thoroughly misunderstood, we should become so after 
reading you. How deeply we sympathise with your griefs and 
your sublime scorn of vulgar opinion. Our own expérience, sire, has 
made us familiar with ail the troubles of which you sing. Hère are 
two sonnets we humbly pray you to accept as a token of our worship." 
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"Hère is besides," added the Chinese, "a song composed by my 
wife on a passage in your préface. She seems to bave caught wonder- 
fully the inspiration whicb it breatbes." 

" Gentlemen," I replied, " you seem to be gifted persons endowed 
with sentiments that are a crédit to your nations, but permit me to 
inquire the reason of your manifest melancholy î" 

*< Ah, sir, see how I am formed. My plumage, it is true, is pleasant 
to behold ; it is not without the tinge of emerald green, the glory of 
Ducks and dupes. For ail that, my beak is too short and my claws too 
long, and whoever saw such a frightful tail as mine % I am nearly 
ail tail. Is it not enough to give one the blues ? " 

"As for me, sir," said John Chinaman, "my misfortune is a still 
more painful one. My comrade's tail sweeps the streets, while the 
vulgar point the finger of scorn at me because I bave only a stump." 

" Gentlemen," I replied, " I pity you with ail my heart. It is 
always painful to bave too much or too little of anything, no matter 
what it is. But allow me to tell you that in our muséums there are 
many examples of your class who bave been stuffed and preserved in 
peace for years. My own case is infinitely worse than yours put 
together. I bave the misfortune to be a lettered bird, a genius, and 
the only bird of my kind. In spite of my resolution to remain single, 
the return of spring-time caused me much uneasiness, and an event as 
unexpected as it was welcome decided my future. I received a letter 
from a young white Merle in London. It ran thus : — 

"*I bave read your poem, and the dévotion it inspired has con- 
strained me to offer you my hand and fortune. God created us for 
each other. I am like you, for I am a white Merle.' 

" My surprise and joy may be imagined. A white Merle ! Is it 
possible ? I hastened to reply to the charming note— equal in terse- 
ness and fathomless sentiment to a love message in the second column 
of the Time;^, I besought the fair unknown to come at once to Paris, 
the refuge of romance -stricken young ladies. My reply had the desired 
effect • she came at once, or rather soon after her second letter, which 
informed me that she would not bother her parents with détails. 
It was better to tell them nothing, as they might deem it necessary to 
send an old carrion Crow to look into my character. 

" She came at last. Oh, joy ! she was the loveliest Merle in the 
world. Was it possible that a créature so charming had lived and 
been reared for me? Ail my father's curses, and, above ail, my 
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sufferings were welcome, since Heaven had reserved such an unezpected 
consolation for me. Till to-day I thought myself doomed to an eternal 
soUtarînesg, but now I feel, whUe gazing on my lovely bride, ail the 
nobler qualities of a father fuUy developed wîthin me. Accept 1117 
claw, faîr one, let us wed in the Anglo-Saxon fashion, and start for 
Switzerland. 

" Nay," replied my love, " our wedding must be on a truly magnifi- 
cent scale, ail the Blackbirds of good birth must be invited. Birds la 
our position ought to observe the nicest ceremony, and not wed like 
water-spout cats. I hâve brought a provision of bank-notes with me. 
Arrange your invitations, and spare no cost in ordering the feast I 
am of French origin and love display." 

Blindly yielding to the wishes of my charmer, our wedding waa of 
extraordinary brilliancy. Ten thousand Aies were slaughtered for the 
feast, and we received the nuptial bénédiction from an old father 
Cormorant, archbishop in partibuSj and the happy day's festivities con- 
clu ded with a splendid bail. 

The more I studied the character of my .wife, the grôater became my 
love. She combined in her dainty person every imaginable grâce of 
body and mind. Only she was given t^o gossip, which I attributed to 
the influence of the English fog,. and never had a moment's doubt that 
our génial climate would dissipate this little cloud. 

There was some mystery bedging her round, which troubled me with 
grave forebodings. She used to shut herself up with her maids, under 
lock and key, for hours together, engaged, so she said, at her toilet 
Husbands as a rule hâve no patience with such proceedings. More 
than a score of times bave I knocked at my wife's door without receiv- 
ing the slightest response. One day I insisted with such violence that 
she was compelled to open the door, but not without favouring me 
with a sample of her temper. On entering, the first thing that met my 
gaze was a huge bottle of a sort of paste made up of flour and white- 
wash. I inquired of my wife what she used that stuflF for, to which she 
replied, it was a mixture for chilblains. This seemed rather strange, 
yet how could so charming a créature inspire me with anytliing but 
confidence. 

Up to the présent time I had remained ignorant of the fact that my 
wife had cultivated letters. Imagine my joy on discovering that she was 
the author of a romance modelled after the style of the illustrions Sir 
Walter Scott. I was then not only the husband of an incomparable 
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beantf , but of a truly gifted companion. From that instant w« worked 
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together ; while I composed my poems, sbe covered rearas of paper and 
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displayed the rare gift of listening to my recitations without pansing ia 
her task of composition. She composed her romances with a fadlitj 
almost equal to my own, always choosing sùbjects of rare dramatic 
value; homicides, murders, and highway robberies, taking care in 
passing, to shoot poisoned shafbs at the Government by advocating the 
cause of the Merula vulgaris. In a word, no efforts were too great 
for her mind, or tricks for her modesty. Never had she need to cross 
through a line, or lay her plans before beginning to work. 

One day while my wife was toiling with unusual ardour, she per- 
spired freely, and to my horror I beheld a black patch on her back. 
** Bless my soûl, dear ! " I said, " what is that % Are you plague-stricken \ 
Are you ill T' She at first seemed frightened and speechless, but her 
knowledge of the world soon restored her habituai self-composure, and 
she replied that it was a spot of ink, a stain to which she was subject 
in moments of inspiration. Inwardly I was greatly troubled. Does 
my wife lose her whiteness % was a question which cost me many wake- 
ful nights. The paste bottle rose like a phantom before me. Oh 
heavens ! what doubts. Gan this celestial créature, after ail, only be a 
painting, a work of art ? Is she varnished to deceive me % Had I been 
wooed and won by a mixture of flour and whitewash % Haunted by 
doubt, I took measures to lay the apparition by investing in a baro- 
meter, and watching for signs of coming rain. I planned to decoy my 
wife some doubtful Sunday into the country, and try the efFect of an 
impromptu wash, but we were in the middle of July, and the weather 
provokingly fine. Eeal happiness, and long habit of writing, had 
much increased my sensitiveness. While at work it sometimes hap- 
pened that my affections were stronger than m y inspiration, and Igave 
way to tears, while waiting for my rhyme. My wife loved thèse rare 
occasions, and strove to soothe my masculine weakness. 

One evening while dashing through my writing according to Boileu's 
precept, my heart opened. " Oh thou, my queen 1 " I said, " thou my 
only truly loved one, thou without whom my life is a dream, thou 
whose look, whose smile, fiUs my world with light. Life of my heart ! 
dost thou know the height, the breadth, the depth of my love ? Before 
thou camest to me my lot was that of an exiled orphan, now it is that 
of a king. In my poor breast thine image shall be enshrined tiU death. 
AU ! Ail my hopes and aspirations are centred in thee." 

While thus raving, I wept over my wife, and as each tear-drop fell 
upon her back, she visibly chacged colour. Feathers, one by one, not 
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even black, but red appeared — she must hâve coloured red to fill some 
other rtlU, Soon I found myself ms-à-'m with a créature unpasted, 
unflouredy and nothing more than a vulgar Blackbird. How dare I 
publish my shame ! I plucked up courage and resolved to quît the gay 
world, to give up my career, to flee to a désert, if that were possible, to 
shun the sight of every living créature. 

IX. 

I flew away broken-hearted, and the wind, the good angel of birds, 
wafted me on its wings to a branch at Mortfontaine. It was night, 
the birds were asleep, but the Nightingale still sang. Aione in the dark- 
ness his heart overflowed with his song to God for His goodness, his 
breast expanded with the sacred thème, and with a rapture unfelt by 
the raost gifted poets who sing for the ears of men. I could not resist 
the temptation of addressing him. 

" Happy Nightingale, you sing because your heart is bursting "with 
joy. You are indeed highly favoured, you hâve a wife and little ones 
which you sing to sleep on their pillow of moss. You hâve a full moon 
to cheer you, plenty to eat, and no journals to praise or condemn you. 
Hubini and Rosini are as nothing to you. You are equal to the one, 
and divine when compared with the other. I, sir, hâve wasted my life 
in pursuing the empty vanities of famé, while you hâve secured real 
happiness in the wood. May your secret be learned % " 

" Yes," replied the Nightingale, " but it is not what you imagine. 
My wife bothers me, I do not love her ! I am passionately fond of the 
Eose ; Sadi, the Persian, has spoken of it. I sing ail night to her 
while she sleeps and is deaf to my praise. Her petals are closed at 
this hour. She cradles an old Scarab, and when the gray dawn breaks 
sadly over the wood, and my eyes are closing in sleep, then she will 
open her breast, and the Bee will be welcomed with the dainty pollen 
from the lips of her lover. 



The QuEEN'g Hupband. 

, The first political art in which I took part made so 
deep an impression on me, that I attributs the Etrange 
ricisaitudea oî my life to its influence. Permit me lo 
begin my narrative without further introduction. 
I^^L':.^' \ I liad reached maturity and become a citizen of the 
^ '^-.i hive, when one moming I waa roused by a knocking at 
' the partition, and some one calling «a me by name. 
" What ia wanted î " I inquired. 
" Come out at once I " was the inatant rejoinder. " Von are wanted. 
Monsieur îs about to be executed, and you are required as one of the 
guards of honour." 

Thèse awful words, vhich I scarcely comprehended, filled me with 
horror. I was, for ail that, aware beforehand of the impending doom 
of Monsieur, but had no notion that my services would be required at 
the ghastly ceremony. 

"Hère I am !" I exclaimed, and finishing my toilet in ail haste, pre- 
cipitated myaelf outside the hive, a prey to the atrongest émotion. I 
was not pale, but green \ Monsieur waa one of the fînest drones in the 
hive, rather atout, but, withal, wel! made ; his physiognomy was fuU of 
a pleasing, wistful, and yet proudly aristocratie expreasion^ — as novelists 
would say — I had often seen him accompany the q\ieen in her daily 
rounda of inspection, tormenting ter with hia jokea, belpîng her with 
his foot, aharing with her the prestige of aovereignty, and altogethec 
appearing to be the happiest of princes, and most beloved of husbanda. 
The people loved him little, but feared him much, he had the qneen'i 
ear, the queen had publicly kissed his forehead, and it was reported by 
one of the chamber maids that Monsieur was aoon to be a father. 
This important newa apread around, and filled each cell with joy, We 
saw ouraelvea transformed into nurses auiYounded by groups of children, 
gîving food to this one, rocking that one. Already in each chamber a 
soft couch was prepared to receivo the new corner, and in the eveniug 
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before going to sleep, certaia flowers faad been pointed out «s thoie 




contfùniDg the nugnr whicfa wonld field the most délicate lioiiey, as food 
for the youDgatera when they made their appearance. 

Onr expectationa were confirmed. Our beloved queen laid ten 
tbonsand twin egga, ail so beautiful that it was impossible to çhoose 
between theiu, The prince was radiant wîth joy, and epeiit his whole 
time ÎQ kissing the eggs one after the other. I had witneBsed ail tliis, 
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had beheld him in his glory, and now, I was rudely awakened to see hîm 
dragged to his dooin. More than that, oh horror ! I was chosen to be 
his executioner. The prince, under the dreadful circumstances, showed 
decided reluctance to yield up his life. This seemed ail the more 
pitiable as nature had deprived him of either offensive or défensive 
weapons. He was completely in our power. 

" What hâve I done to deserve this doom ? Oh, my queen, grant me 
but one hourl" he cried, kneeling before her, "but half an hour, nay, 
five minutes. I hâve révélations, confessions ..." 

"Make hastel" said the queen, striving to conceal her émotion; 
" we must abide by the law. Away with him ; put an end to him ; 
he is now worse than useless." 

The qfueem retired to- her chamber^ stili full of souvenirs of the 
prince,, and in an ihstanit he was> pierced by a thousand darts. Should 
I live a century,. I shall never forget the scène. I pretended to share 
in the outrage^ yet never moved my ating from its sheath. Even 
among the most advanced commnnitiea there are barbarous laws. 
Poor Messieurs,, poor Messieurs ! 

Of thèse Messieurs,, vulgarly called Dtones^ there are from five to 
six hundred in one hive, each one to be called upon to mount the 
steps of the throne,. and to pay with his^ life for the excess of lionour 
thus accorded to him.. The prospect of a tragic end gave many of 
them sad looks, which contrasted with the natural gaiety of their 
fellows. One could mark them crawling listlessly aJong among the 
thousands of orderly workers that thronged the streets, alleys, and 
çells of the city,. dejected and oppressed by their coming glory. At 
the slightest noise they turned round tremblingly. "Is the queen 
calling us ? " they would inquire, and speedily they hid themselves 
away among the crowd, and, escaping from the hive, sought the 
freedom of fields and flowers. 

There are many troubles which fall to the lot of those in high posi- 
tions. The fat, overfed idlers who strut about, are most of them 
merely servants and dépendants, unworthy of the vulgar admiration 
lavished on them by the working class. This sentiment of aristocracy 
Worship is a common folly to which I myself hâve been subject, and 
which it ill beats me to condemn. Shall I confess iti I madly loved 
a Drone. Yes, I loved him. He was handsome beyond description. 
When he entered the coroUa of a flower, I trembled lest the contact 
with its petals should spoil his beauty. I was hiad, Platonic love ; 
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for Nature permitted us only the idéal, impossible love of the poet, 
the dream of the artist. I loved this créature simply for his beauty. 

I admired the blue Dragon-fly with his silken wings, as I watched 
him skimming over the graas at the close of the day. I had, indeed, 
au eye for everything beautiful, and above ail, for my superb 
Drone. 

One day I found him half drunk with honey, lying fast asleep 
in the heart of a lily ; his face, though smeared with yellow pollen, 
still retained its noble expression. He was snoring in a most majestic 
and regular manner. I stood for a moment, quite rooted to the spot 
by the glorious spectacle. This theu, I thought, is a future husband 
of our queen ! I at last approached him, foolishly curious to examine 
the détails of his figure, and gently touched him, when, yawning, 
he said — 

" What does your Majesty want now ? " 

Then looking at me, he perceived his mistake, and added smiling — 

" I am not in your way, my child, so proceed with your work, and 
permit me to rest in peace." 

There must hâve been a subtle odour in this flower which stole into 
my head, for I instantly forgot my work, and remained looking at him 
dreamily, What are we ? I thought. Only misérable workers, makers 
of honey, moulders of wax, and neuter nurses to the children of those 
magnificent idlers who spend their days in sleeping in the heart of 
flowers, and dreaming that they hear the silvery tones of the queen's 
voice calling them. I own myself ashamed of my humble, laborious 
calling. How could he love such a simple drudgeî Were I even 
a Wasp, scouring lanes and hedgerows, and annoying wayfarers — 
careless, coquettish, unkind — always armed, offensive and useless; 
perhaps then he might love me. Is not fear the beginning of love ? 
Hence is it not a means of séduction ? Such thoughts, and a thousand 
others, were buzzing in my brain; still my admiration only became 
ail the more intense, and I exclaimed, in spite of myself — 

"0 Prince, most handsome Prince, you are exceedingly beau- 
tiful I " 

" Ail right," replied the Prince, " I know it ; my position requires 
it Pray do not disturb my repose ; go away, like a good fellow," 

This strange language to a neuter disturbed me not a little. He 
evidently did not even know my sex, far less my love for him. That 
which charmed me most was — I scarce dare write it — his glorious 
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idleness, the helplessness of bis fine body, and insolent coolness of his 
fine language. I scomed and yet loved bim. I knew be was accus- 
tomed to snore daily wben in tbls perfumed spot; I tberefore got 
tbrougb witb my work quickly, and made tbe flower my lesort, after 
dressing tbe little ones confided to my care, and nearly cboking them 
witb basty meals, so tbat I migbt go and prépare his place, and sweep 
away witb my witags any yellow powder that would soil bis coat. If 
a few drops of water bad gatbered in tbe corolla, I piereed it witb my 
stings and left, so tbat my master migbt repose there witbout fear of 
rbeumatism. 

He was none tbe more tbankful ; bis requirements only increased 
and k^t pace witb my love and care for bim. He would smile, bliss- 
fuUy stretcbing bimself, and request me to mount guard outside the 
flower, so tbat no common insect migbt trouble bis dreams. It tried 
my temper, yet I watcbed« One day I saw bim coming ; be was very 
pale, but bis walk was steadier tban usual. 

" What is the matter, Prince 1" I inquired anxiously. 

" Go away, little one. I bave need of air, and the sun will not mind 
seeing me face to face to-day." 

I trembled for the misfortune tbat seemed to hâve overtaken bim. 

" To-morrow ! to-morrow ! ! " be cried, making gestures which de- 
noted the trouble of bis mind. "To-morrow I shall be the queen's 
husband ! " 

A mist obscured my eyes ; deep resentment fiUed my beart. I was 
mad witb jealousy. 

" From to-day till to-morrow many things may bappen ! " I exclaimed. 

'* Silence I how dare you in my présence proclaim your séditions ? " 

" No," I said, " you shall never wear the crown I " I flew at bim, and 
profiting by a momentary turn of bis bead, piereed bim to the heart 
witb my sting. Hardly bad be breathed bis last, wben 1 burst into 
remorseful tears. 

I retumed to tbe hive to find everything in tbe greatest disorder. 
The entire community, a prey to the deepest agitation, were jostling 
and knocking each other about. 

" What bas bappened T' I inquired of the first Bee I met. 

" What bappened î " be replied. " Why, one of tbe Drones is 
missing. 

" How is that known 1 *' I continued witb much fear. 
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" At the evening call there were only five hundred and ninety-nine 
Drones présent. The queen has had a nervous attack, and one îs lo6t 
in conjecture as to lyhat will be the resuit." 

'^A dreadfui affair!" I replied, and hastened to mingle with the 
crowd. 

The queen was inconsolable, and so was I myself, for the space oï 
two vhole days. 



The LkOvep of Two In^ectp. 

PRESENTED AS AN EXAMPLE TO IVISE MEN* 



SENTIMENTAL HISTOEY OF ANIMALS. 



Profkssor Granaeius. 

"Certainly," fiaid Profeasor 
Granariiis, one uvening while 
aeated beiieacli \\k limes, " do- 
tlung ie more carious than the 
conduct of Jarpeado In truth, 
if the French foUowed lus ex- 
ample, we should hâve no need 
of codes, mandates, Bennons, 
or social gathenngs, for the 
advancement of mankind No- 
thing proves more coucluaively 
that reason alone — the attnbute 
of which men are so proud — is 
the prime cause of ail the evîls 
of Society 
Miss Anna Granarîus, who 
was deyotedly attached to a poor student, could net help, blushiog 
deeply, for her ekin waB fair and délicate. Anna was the typical 

* The dûtioguiabed aaimal t« whom we owe thie history — designed to show tlitt 
tlie crentureB so boldl; Quned itupid by meii, and in realit; auperior to bunun 
bdngB — deairea to remaiio ■□«□ymous. Il ma; nevertheleu be eaid, that he il > 
cre&ture vbo held a nry higb place in the affectiona of Miw Ani» OraDarius, aod 
that he belongg to the Bect of reuoniug animalB, for whoae membera abe had the 
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heroine of a Scotch novel, the profound depths of her blue eyes 
almost betokening " Second-sight" By the candid and caught look 
of the professor, she perceived he had said one of those foolish things 
whîch frequently fall from the lips of scientific dreamers. Leaying 
her father to foUow out his dream on the depravity of human reason, 
she l^ent her steps to a favourite spot in the Jardin des Plantes which 
was closed for the night, as the month was July and the hoor half- 
past eight. 

'' What does mj father mean to say about this Jarpeado who tums 
his head ? '' she inwardly inquired, seating herself outside a hothouse. 
Pretty Anna remained pensiyely rooted to the seat, whiie her father, 
absorbed in his own thoughts, never missêd her présence. The maiden 
was endowed with a highly strung nervous tempérament which, had 
she lived four hundred years ago, would hâve brought her to the stake 
in the Place de Grève. Sut happily for her, she was bom in more 
enlightened times. 

IL 

That which Prince Jarpeado found most extraordînary in Paris, was 
himself, like the dodge of Gênes at Versailles. He was undoubtedly a 
fine fellow, though small, remarkable for the classic beauty of his 
features. His legs might hâve been doubtful, a trifle or so bandy, but 
they were encased in boots gamished with precious stones and fixed 
up on three sides a la poulaine. On his back, as was the usage of 
Castraîne, in his country, he carried a cape which cast into the shade 
those wom by the ecclesiastics of Charles X. It was covered with 
aberesques of diamonds on a ground of lapis-lazuli, divided into two 
equal parts like the two flaps of a trunk. Thèse flaps were fastened 
by a gold clasp, and displayed like the priestly surplice, in token of 
dignity, for he was prince of CoccirubrL He wore a pretty necklace of 
sapphire and two aigrettes infinitely finer than any of the feathers in 
the caps of European potentates wom on State occasions. 

Anna thought him charming, only his two anns were rather short 
and slender for embracing. This slight defect, however, was carried off 
by the rich carnation of his royal blood. Anna soon found out what 
her father meant, by witnessing one of those mysterious things which 
pass unnoticed in this terrible Paris, at once so full and so empty, so 
foolish and so wise, so preoccupied and so much on the alert, yet 
always so fantastic. 
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III. 

The three thousaud Windows of tliis glass palace exchanged glances 
of moonlight so bright that the édifice seemed glowing at a white 
heat, ablaze with the fire, kindied by the rising orb which so fie- 
quently deceives the traveller. The cactus was breathing forth a store 
of strange odour, the vanilla its sweet perfume. The volcaneria dis- 
tilled the vinous beat from its tufts, the jessamîne exhaled a poetic 
fragrance, the magnolia intoxicated the air, while the aroma of the 
datura advanced with the pomp of a Persian king, and the powerful 
Chinese lily sent her breath onward with an overpowering force that 
assimilated ail the other odours of the flowery scène. 

The perfume-laden air stood motionless to feast upon the spectacle 
presented by a troop of midnight spirits, as they rose from an en- 
chanted spot shaded by a grove of bananas, whose wide-spreading 
leaves formed a canopy gilded by a phosphorescent light. Soft streams 
of music floated around, gently awakening the spirîts to their noctumal 
revels. Suddenly the lights fell on a patch of green cactus, revealing 
the gay form of Prince Jarpeado exposed to the witchery of the fairy 
queen and her gorgeous attendants, robed in costumes so aërial as to 
disclose the fall charms of their lovely forms. Pkantom-Crickets sang 
love-ditties in the daintiest retreats, while a choir of winged musicians 
chanted the praises of the prince, who stood unmoved by the seductive 
art of this witching band. The passion-imbued glance of the queen fell, 
shivered against the armour of Jarpeado's true heart, where, enshrined 
in ail its artless purity, he treasured the image of the fair Anna. The 
music ceased, and in a silvery voice the queen, radiant with an 
unearthly beauty, exclaimed — 

" Jarpeado ! Jarpeado ! receive the homage of the fairy queen whose 
hèart thou hast won." 

The moment was enchanting. The perfumed breeze wooed the 
flushed cheek of the prince, and whispered love. Jarpeado stood 
irresolute. It was but for an instant, when rousing himself from the 
subtle influences that were kindling a fire of unworthy passion in his 
breast, he replied — 

"Fair spirit, whose unearthly radiance lays siège to a true heart» 
and who with cunning and skill hâve sought out the weak points of 
my armour, ail thine arts, wiles, and hellish tricks can never quench 
my love for the fair Anna." 
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Scarcely had the last word escaped his lips, when the weird scène 
yras blotted out from his gaze, and a ghastly green light disclosed a 
slimy waste alive with crawling monads, and ail the simplest forms of 
life. The balmy air was chilled and its fragrance replaced by the 
noxious breath of animal decay. A flash of lightning and peal of 
thunder heralded the approach of a monster with mouth wide open, 
dark and deep as the bottomless pit, his homs erect, his tail fiercely 
sweeping the waste; onward he came, spreading terror around, and 
leaving death in his train. 

This was the Valvos, which preyed like choiera on the people, bat 
the prince escaped, saved by a fair maiden. 

"Daughter of my countryl" he exclaimed, "my deliverer, cmel 
destiny stands between us ; I cannot wed thee." 

The scène changed, and Anna was transported unseen to the attic of 
her lover, the poor pupil of Granarius. Bent over his books, for a 
moment he raised his head, crying ont — 

"Oh ! if Anna would only wait for me ; in three years I shall hâve 
the cross of the Légion of Honour. I feel, I know, I shall solve this 
entomological problem, and succeed in transporting to Algerîa the 
culture of the Cocus Cacti. Good heavens I that would be a conquest." 

Anna awoke and found herself in bed, she had dreamed a dream. 
But who was this Jarpeado of whom her father constantly spoke? 
She hastened to ask the old professor. It was necessary to be carefol, 
she must watch, and afber breakfast seize one of his lucid intervais ; for 
in his normal condition, her father's mind was absent explorîng the 
fathomless depths of science. Seated at the breakfast table she 
exclaimed-r- 

" Father ! " — ^just as the professor was putting a spoonful of sait înto 
his coflfee — " what are you thinking about 1 " 

" Well, Anna, dear, I was investigating the subject of monads, or 
rather the nature of thèse simple inorganic forms, twelve months before 
birth, and I come to the conclusion that " 

" That my dear father, if you succeed in întroducing one of thèse 
ridiculous créatures to the scientists of Paris, you will bbth be 
decorated. But who, tell me, îs this Prince Jarpeado ? " 

" Prince Jarpeado is the last of the djma^ty of the Cactriane»" 
replied the worthy professor, who employed allegory in addressing fais 
daughter, forgetful that her mind had matured, and she had ceased to 
play with doUs ; ** a large country, baaking in the sun's rays, and 
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having a longitude and latitude — matters thèse you do not comprehend* 
The country is populous as China, and like that unhappy land, subject 
to periodical inundations, not of cold water, but of hot water, let 
loose by the hand of man. This depopulates the land, but nature has 
so provided that a single prince may alone repair the damage. This 
reminds me of something I discovered ten years ago in connection 
with Infusoria, the Eotafera of Cuvier, they " ^ 

" Yes. But the prince, the prince !'* cried Anna, fearing lest her father 
should fall into a rêverie and she would hear nothing more. 

'* The prince," replied the old professor, giving a touch to his wig, 
*'escaped — thanks to the French Government — from the destroying 
flood, and he has been brought up without consulting his future, away 
from his fair realm. He was transported in his undeveloped form to 
my illustrious predecessor Sacrampe — the inventor of Ducks. 

" Jarpeado came hère at the request of tlie Government on a bed of 
dust, made up of millions of his father's subjects, embalmed by the 
Indians of Gualaca, not one of the nymphs of Rubens, not one of 
Miéris' pretty girls has been able to dispense with the mummies of this 
race. Yes, my child, whole populations deck the lips which smile upoa 
or defy you from each canvas. How would you like the freak of some 
giant painter who would take générations of human beings on his 
palette, crushing them to produce the colours of an immense fresco î 
Heaven forbid that it should be so ! " Hère the professor fell into a 
profound rêverie as was his wont after uttering the word heaven. 

The pupil of Granarius, Jules Sauvai, entered. If you hâve ever 
met one of those modest young fellows devoted to science, knowing 
much, yet possessing a certain simplicity, which, although charming^ 
does not prevent him from being the most ambitions créature in the 
world, an innocent who would turn the earth upside down about a 
hyoïde bone, or a univalve shell. If you hâve seen a youth of this 
type, then you know Jules Sauvai. He was as candid as he was ♦ 
poor — candeur goes when fortune comes. — He venerated Professor 
Granarius as a father, and admired in him the disciple of the 
great Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Blessed be science, Jules Sauvai would 
hâve just been the same, even supposing the professor had no pretty 
daughter Anna. He was a second Jarpeado alive among the dry 
bones and débris of antiquity. Just as the Coccus cadi — the subjects of 
Jarpeado — ^had been crushed to lend a glow of life to the ^finest works 
of art, so the young student identified himself with defunct organisms in 
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order that science might ail the more faithfully picture the forms aoid 
colours of pre-historic life. Like Jarpeado, Jules Sauvai had his loves, 
he admired the fair Anna as a perfect type of a highly-organised sensi- 
tive animal — so he said. 

In common with the professor he was intent upon uniting this red 
prince to some analagous créature. The men of science had come 
down to the level of the members of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
talked them into erecting a spacious hothouse to contain the liuest 
plants of the tropics. Within its glass walls the illustrious professor 
has found a solitary living spécimen of the Coccm cadi — Cochineal — 
Jarpeado, whose habits they had studied so profoundly as to discover 
that the prince was endowed with pride of race, and passion of senti- 
ment, opposed to his union with any partner saving a princess of his 
own vermilion blood. 

" Alas ! Professor," exclaimed Jules, " I hâve just left the* glass- 
house, and ail is lest ! • There is no possibility of uniting Jarpeado to 
any living créature, he refused the Coœus ficus caricœ, I had them 
under our/best microscope." 

" Ah, you horrid créature ! " cried Anna. **This is then a prince of 
the insect world, and yet his history is interesting. I might hâve 
known he was no human being, since you say he will die faithful to 
hifi first love." 

" Hush, child," said Granarius, " I fail to note the différence between 
dying faithful and unfaithful, when it is a question of dying." 

** You will never understand me, sir," said Anna, in a tone which 
startled the mild professor, " and as for you, Mr. Jules, ail your science 
and ail your charms will never tempt the prince to prove unfaithful. 
You, sir, shall never be capable of love such as his. A little less science 
and a trifle more common sensé would hâve suggested keeping him 
among the dust of his defunct ancestors, where, perchance, he left his 
living partner, or will find another of red-royal blood. 

The professor and his pupil elated by this marvellous suggestion 
hastened to replace Jarpeado in the dust from which he had been 
taken. 

Alas ! sighed Anna, Jules loves me not, else he would hâve lingered 
with me to tell his love. I made the path clear for him. Yet he 
perceîved it not, but has gone with my father to speculate on the 
introduction of this scarlet Cocùus cadi dynasty into Algeria. Follow- 
ing them to the large hothouse in the Jardin des Plantes, Anna 
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observed her father consigning the small paper of Ooccm cadi dust into 
the centre of the first nopal that had flowered. 

A jealous Englishman, wîtness of thîs scientîfic opération, remarked 
in passîng, " This old fool uses the plant as a portfolio I " 

" Heat the house well," cried Granarius, as he fell into a profound 
rêverie, leaving his daughter and Jules to talk of love, or science. 

" So, Mr. Jules, you hâve ceased to love me," said Anna. 

" Nay," replied Jules, " I do not think you do me justice, but I hâve 
come to the conclusion that sentiment, or passion, in ail animais, 
foUows a fixed natural law, and being divided between two créatures 
ought to form a perfect équation." 

" Oh, infernal science ! thus to bamboozle a poor brain. Probably 
your sentiments are established on the équation of dowry, and you 
hâve yet to leam what love is, Mr. Jules. If you do not take care, 
science will claim possession, not only of your soûl, but of your body, 
and you will become a beast like Nebuchadnezzar. History relates 
that he assumed this form because he devoted seven years to zoology 
in classing the différent species, without once pausing to trim his beard. 
Six hundred years hence it will be said of certain zoologists that they 
were advanced types ©rthe Orang-outang who stuck up for their race, 
and for themselves as examples of progression." 

Jules was called away by the professor, while Anna, tuming to a 
huge microscope, beheld a new world of créatures, invisible to the 
naked eye. There she saw the Volvoce engaged in a steeple-chase, 
mounted on an animal making for the winning post. Many élégant 
Cercaîrae were on the course, the prize being infinitely superior to that 
of the Derby ; for the winner was to feast on the Vorticella, at once 
animais and flowers. Neither Bory, Saint Vincent, nor Mûller — that 
immortal Dame — hâve taken it upon themselves to décide whether the 
Vorticella is more plant than animal ; had they been bolder they might 
hâve drawn valuable conclusions from the man vegetable known to 
coachmen as mdm, 

Anna was soon drawn from the contemplation of this little world 
to the fortunes of Jarpeado, who, in her vivid imagination, had become 
the hero of a fairy taie. He had at last discovered the object of his 
aflFections in a nursling of his tribe, over whom he watched as she lay 
in state beneath a perfumed pavillon, awaiting the incarnation common 
alike to heathen deities and zoological créatures. They were the Paul 
and Virginia of insect life. The pavilion was guarded by soldiers 
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attired in madder. Tlie prince proved himself a wiae gênerai, as well 
as ardent lover, for in order to protect bis domain against a powerfol- 




vinged foe called the Muscicapa, he ordered ail bis intelligent subjects 
to throw themselves in snch numbers on the monster, as to choke him, 
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or else satisfy his hunger. For this service he promised décorations 
and titles ; that was ail he had to offer. The breast of Anna was filled 
with admiration of thèse cheap and valuable political inventions. 

Invisible nuns shrouded the little princess in grey veils, so that 
nothing but her head was seen as she lay in state, awaiting her new 
winged life. Anna witnessed the joy of Paul, when, like Venus rising 
from the waves, Virginia quitted her winding sheet, and like Milton's 
Eve — who is a real English Eve — smiled on the light, and looking at 
Paul, exclaimed, "Oh ! " — this superlative of English astonishment. The 
prince, with a slave's submission, offered to show the fair one the path 
of life, across the hills and dales of his empire. 

Virginia, growing in loveliness and in the prince's affections, retnmed 
his care with caresses, while Paul ministered to her wants, bringing 
the ripest fruits for her food; and they at last embarked in a little skiff^ 
on a lake bright as a diamond, and hardly larger than a drop of water. 
Virginia was arrayed in a bridai robe of brilliant stripes and great 
richness, her appearance recalling the famous Esmeralda, celebrated by 
Victor Hugo, only Esmeralda was a woman, and Virginia an angel who 
would not for ail the world hâve loved a Marshal of the court, far less 
a Colonel. Her whole affections were consecrated to Jarpeado. Happy 
pair, thought Anna, but alas ! what came of it ail ? After the wedding 
came family cares, and a brood destined to make the famé and fortune 
of her much-loved, but faithless Jules. 

A few evenings later, Anna was frowning on her father, and saying 
to Jules — 

" You are no longer faithful to the palm-house, so much gazing on 
the Cochineal has affected your taste. You are about to marry a red- 
haired girl, with large feet, withoat any figure, devoid alike of ideas 
and manners, freckled. She wears dyed dresses, and will wound your 
pride twenty times a day, and your ears with her sonatas." 

She opened her piano and began to play with such feeliug, that the 
Spiders remained pensive in their webs on Granarius' ceiling, and the 
flowers put their heads in at the window to listen. 

" Ah me ! " said Anna, " animais hâve more sensé than the wise men 
who préserve them in glass-cases.*' 

Jules left the room, sad at heart, for the talent, beauty, and bright- 
ness of this good soûl was struggling with the concert of vulgar coin» 
which his red-haired bride was bringing to his door. 
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"Ah ! " exclsùmed Profeasor Granarius, " what hâve we hère in the 
papers) Listen, Anna. 

'"Thanis to the efforts of the leamed Professor Granarius, assisted 
hy his clever pUpil Jules Sauvai, ten grains of cochineal hâve been ob- 
tained on the Nopal in the great palm-house. Doubtless thîs culture 
will âourish in our African poaaesaiocs, and wil) free us from the tribute 
we pay to the new world. Thua the expenae of the great palm-bouBe 
haa been justified — against which opposition was not slow to make itself 
heard — but the costly structure will yet render many valuable services 
to French commerce and agriculture. M. J. Sauvai is named Chevalier 
of the Légion of Honour.' " 

"M. Jules behaves badly to us," said Anna, "for you hâve com- 
menced the hîstory of the Coteus eacii, and be has impudently taken 
up" 

" Bah ! " eaid the professor, " he is my pupil." 
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MINETTE TO BÉBÉ 

PIRST LETTER. 

" What will you say, my dear 
Bébé, on receiving this letter from 
your BÎster aupposed to be dead, 
foE whom you hâve doubtless wept, 
13 one who is almost forgotten 

Forgive me my sister for sup 
posme that you can ever forget 
me althougb y/e live m a world 
where many more than the dead 
are forgotttn 

" First of ail I wnte to tell you 
I am not dead, that my love for 
VOH is as strong as ever and tint I ara still animated by the hope of 
one day rejoining you, alas ! my Biater, that day may be far distant. 

" This evening I thought about our good mother, who waa always so 
kind and careful of our toilet, whose dehght it was to watch the flicker 
of the fire-light on onr glossy, siiken coats, and to train us in the paths 
of domeatic peace, virtue, and sobriety. I was touchingly reminded of 
our simple family-life, with its happy days, and innocent frolic, ail hal- 
lowed by the light of love. Yet the brightneas of that light of true 
hearta caats many dark shadows across my path, shadows of regret for 
neglected ministries of tendemeas to my mother who ia now per^aps 
no more. Above the sentiment that prompts me to write, ia the désire 
to make a regretful confession of the circumstances which separated 
me from the dear ones at home. 
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" SileDtly I took up the pen, and the reaiilb is before you. I am 
bendiug over my taek by the dira light of an alabaster lamp, carefully 
shaded from the eyss ofniy sieeping mistress. 

" Although I am rich. Bébé, I would rather be poor and happy! Oh, 
my mistress is waking, I mnst quickly say good-bye. I hâve barely 
time to roU up my letter and push it under the cover of a chair, where 
it must Temain till daybreak. When it is finished I will forward it by 
one of our attendants who ia now waiting on the terrace. He wîll 
bring me your reply. 

"My mother ! my mother ! tell me ail about her. 

"YoUR SrSTER." 




"P.S. — Place confidence in my mesaenger, he is neither young nor 
bandeome, neither a Spanish Grandee nor a rich Angora, but he is 
devoted and dlBcreet, He found out your address. He loves me and 
would do anythîng for me, so he bas become my courier. He is a 
slave ! Do not pity him ; the chains of love are his fetters. 
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" You must address your letters to Madam Eosa Mika, thafc is the 
name I am known under hère. 

" My mistress is certainly waking up, she sleeps badly, and I dread 
discovery. 

" Again, adieu ! In ail this scribbling you wiil recognise more of the 
heart than the hand of your sister/' 

BÉBÉ TO MINETTE. 

SECOND LETTER. 

" My dear Minette, — I thought I should go mad on reading your 
letter, my joy knew no bounds, and indeed it was shared by ail. One 
would willingly see ail one's relations die, if they ail came to life again 
like you. Ah, Minette, your departure caused us great grief. Were you 
forced to leave us so long in doubt î If you only knew how everything 
is changèd hère since you left. To begin, your mother is deaf and 
blind, and the poor old créature passes her days at the door, without 
ever uttering a complaint. When I wîshed to tell her you were still 
alive, I could not make her understand, and she could neither read nor 
see your letter. Her many troubles hâve told sadly upon her. After 
you left, she searched everywhero in vain for you, and the loss seems 
to hâve undermined her health and left her the wreck I describe. 

"Do not grieve too much, old âge no doubt must take the lion's 
share of blâme. Besides, she sleeps, drinks, and eats well ; and there is 
always plenty in the cupboard, as I would rather starve than let her 
want. 

" Our young mistress has lost her mother, so she is more unfortunate 
than we are, as she has lost everything, except her pretty figure, which 
does not change. 

*' It was necessary to leave the little shop in Murais ; to give up the 
ground fioor, and ail at once mount to the attic, and to work from 
moming to night, and from night till morning sometimes. But, thank 
heaven, I hâve a sure foot, good eye, and am a capital hunter. 

" You touchingly remark that you are rich, and would rather sacri- 
fice wealth for happiness. I do not clearly see how I can complain of 
being poor. How funny you are ! you dine at a polished board, off 
gilded plates, and goodly fare. One would think from your way of 
putting it, that by stinting one's self of food, one gets what riches cannot 
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buy. Some wise cat will no doubt prove before long, that poverty is 
the cure for ail evils. Serîously, do you believe that fortune impairs 
happinessi If that is jour creed, become poor at once, ruin yourself ! 
Nothing is easier than that, live by your teeth if you can. Tell me 
what you think of it Complain of being unhappy, but not of being 
• ricb, for we who are poor are no strangers to misery. I scold you as 
your elder sister ought to do, so forgiye me. 

"Do you not know that Bébé would only be too happy to be of 
some use to you ? Do not keep me waiting for another letter. I begin 
to fear you hâve been seeking happiness where it can never be found. 
Of course you will hide nothing from me. Ease your heart and write 
down your griefs on your perfumed paper, as you proposed. Adieu, 
Minette, adieu ! This is enough, it is the hour for our mother's meal, 
and it is yet running about in the loft. Things are not going on well 
there, the mice are clever, and every day seems to develop new instincts 
of cunning. We hâve feasted so long on them, they begin to notice it. 
My neighbour is a cat, not a bad spécimen, were he not so original, 
He dotes on the mice, and prétends that some day there will be 
^ révolution when mice will be able to hold their own against 
cats. 

" You see I am right in profiting by the peace we now enjoy, hunt- 
ing at will in their grounds. But do not let us talk politics ! 

" Adieu, Minette. 

" Your messenger is waiting. He refuses to disclose your address. 
Shall we soon meet each other 1 

"Your sister till death, 

« BÉBÉ." 

« P./S. — I own your old courier is very ugly. For ail that, when I 
saw what he brought, I kissed him with ail my heart. You should 
bave seen him bow when he presented the letter from Madam Eosa 
Mika. Were you ont of your mind Minette when you adopted such a 
nauie î Was Minette not a charming name for a cat so white as your- 
self 1 As I bave no more paper, I conclude." 

A Starling had the misfortune of upsetting a bottle of ink over 
Minette's reply to Bébé, so that several pages of the letter are illegible. 
The loss of thèse passages, however, does not interfère with the 
narrative. The missing matter is indicated by dotted lines. 
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MINETTE TO BÉBÉ. 

THIRD LETTER. 

. , . i " Do you remeinber the doll given to us by our mietress, 
which Boon became a Bubject of discord. How you used to scratch me. 
Oh dejH- ! I almoat feel my back bleeding when I think of it How I 
used to complain of you to my mothet when you so persistently called 




me a story-teller, but I got no satisfaction. It is from this point, this 
little wrong, that ail my miaeriea sprangl Indignant at repeated 
miscarriages of justice, I resolved to fly from you and seek a happier 
home. Ascending to the roof, the heaven of cats, I viewed the distant 
horizon, and determined to wander to its furthest limit. The prospect 
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for a kitten ho young was not tempting. I foreaaw many dangers to 
vhich I wonld be exposed In making my way into strange lands. I 

remember .... I seemed to hear choira of voices in the air — 

" 'Dû not cry. Minette,' whispered a voioa — no doubt that of my evil 
geniuB — ' the hour of your deliverance approachea, Thia humble dwell- 
ing is an unworthy shelter for one bom by nature to adom the halla of 
a palace I ' 

" ' Alaa,' replied a voice softer and more musical — that of my con- 
science — ' You mock me, sir, I am a lowly malden, a palaoe is no place 
for me ! ' 

" ' Beauty ïa queen of the world,' continued the firat. ' You are 
extremely beautiful, therefore you are queen ! What robe ia whiter, 
what eyes brighter than yours ! ' 

" ' Tbink of your mother,' said the pleading voice. ' Can you forgot 
herî Can you forget your siater Bébéï' 

" ' Bébé makes you her alave, and your mother doea not love you. 
You are a child of misfortune. You hâve been reared by chance. 
Chance ia your foster-motlier. You are alone indebted to chance. 
Corne, Minette, corne, the world ia bofore yon. Hère is miaery and 
obficurity, yonder, riches and famé ! ' 

" My good angel in vain tried to picture a future of darkness and 
despair. Tiie love of finery took possession of my heart and sealed 
my doom ! 

" The voice became more and more irrésistible, and I blîndly 
foUowed its commands. 

" I had fallen into a faint, but when I became conacîoua, judge my 
surprise to find that my charmer vas no illusion. Before me stood a 
young cat gaz in g tenderly down on me. 

"Ah, Bébé, he was handaome ! and bis eyes sparkled wîth the flame 
of kindling love. He was the idéal cat of whom we sing when gazing 
ou the moon veiled by the city amoke. At laat, in a high-pitched 
rapturoua voice, he exclaimed, 'Divine Minette, I adore thee.' I feit 
my tail expand at his audacity, but my heart expanded as if in unison. 
for I already felt that he was mine, Soon he settled down, his gaze 
riveted upon myface. You ought to hâve seen how humbly he begged 
for a single glance from m& How could I refuse his request, he who, 
perhaps, had reacued me from the terrible death of a fali &om the 
tiles. 

"If you had only heard Ma éloquence, Bébé. I confeaa I felt 
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flattered and puffed up with pride, and saw myself prospectively 
arrayed in aJl the fineiy he promised to lay at my feet ; lace, collars, 
jewéls, and a superb ermine muff. This last gift brought me into great 
trouble. 

" I was naturally indolent — he pictured to me a life of ease, with its 
soft carpets, velVet and brocade cushions, arm-chairs, sofas, and ail 
sorts of fine fumiture. He assured nie that his mistress — an ambas- 
sador*s wife — would be delighted to receive me whenever I cared to 
visit her, and that ail the collection which made her apartments a 
magazine of curiosities was at my disposai. 

" Oh, it was delightful to dream of being waited on so ; I would hâve 
a maid, and my noble mistress would serve me. 

" ' We are called domestic animais,' he said, why, it is impossible to 
say. What position do we fill in a house 1 Whom do we serve and 
who serves us, if not our masters 1 He assured me I was simply per- 
fect, in tones so musical, that I heard the old landlady below screaming 
with delight. I said I felt lonely, and he swore eternal fidelity — Oh ! 
how he did swear — and promised a life of cloudless joy. In a word I 
was to become his wife, and the ambassador's titled cat. 

" What more need I add. I followed him and thus became Madame 
de Brisquet. 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

FOURTH LETTER. 

" Yes, Bébé, Madam de Brisquet. 

"Pity me. Bébé, when I write this name it seems to me to contain 
the whole story of my misery, condensed and sublimated, yet I hâve 
imagined myself happy in the possession of wealth, honour, and his 
affection. Our entrance into the hôtel was a real triumph, even the 
ambassador opened his window to receive us. The lady pronounced 
nie the most beautiful créature she had ever seen, and after exhaust- 
ing her store of agreeable flatteries, she rang for her people, told them 
ail to respect me, and committed me to the care of her lady-in- 
waiting. I was at once named the queen of cats, the fashionable 
beauty, by ail the most renowned Angoras in Paris. My husband was 
proud of my success, and I looked forward to a lifetime of happiness. 

" Bébé, when I recall ail this, 1 often ask myself how it is I hâve 

any heart left. 

ï 
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"My honeymoon lasted fifteen daya, afcer whioh I discovered tliat 
Sriaqueb had ua real love for mo. In vain were liis assurances that bis 
affection bad not cbanged — I waa not to be deceived. But love desires 
what is impossible, aiid la after ail eatiafied wiih very little. Even 
when ail tokens of affection were at au end, I felt I still loved bim, and 
would not believe that love bo sincère awakened no kindred flame in 
hia heart, 

" Remeuiber tbis, Bébé, tbore is notbing more tranaient than tbe love 
of oata. Far from beiag pleased at m^ constancy, Brisquet becama 
impatient with me. 

" ' I canuot underetnnd,' be exclaimed angrily, ' why love, the most 
gay and agreeable pastime of youth, should become the most aerious, 
absurd, and bothering business of our maturer yeara.' 

" I abandoned my mother and siater, because I loved you ! I, I 

" My grief only liardened bis heart, bo became cruel, even brutal, and 
I, who bad rebelled againat my poor mother'a neglect, bent under l:is 
oppression; and waited, hoping for brighter days. But time is a piU- 
leea monster, and teaches us many a bard lesson we would ratber not 
learn. Time may also be likened to a good pbysiciau, who, after many 
days heals tbe deepeat wounda. I became calm, feeling that the last 
ember of my nnrequited love bad been mdely stamped out ; and I for- 
gave bim. 

" Brisquet waa one of thoso who love themaelvea better than aD the 
world, and wbo are easily elated by anything that flattera their vanity. 
He was a true disciple of the scliool of gallantry, whose doctrines are 
framed to pleaae, withont the tronblesome sentiment of love. Tlieir 
hearta hâve two doora which open almost simultaneoualy, the one to 
let you in, the other to kick you out. Naturally, Brisquet wbile ceasiug 
to care for me, had found aaotlier dupe. Fortiune had furnished a 
aingular rival, a Cliine-se créature from tbe province of Peicbildi, wbo, 
Boon after she had landed, set ail the cats in Paria in a ferment. Tbis 
gay intriguer had been imported by the manager of a théâtre, wlw 
wiaely foreaaw that a Chiaese cat would create a tremendous sensation 
among the Pansians. 

"The novelty of cbis last conqneat pricked the self-love of Brisquet, 
wbile the drooping eara of the foreigner did the rest. Not long after 
he announced bis intention of leaving me. 

"*I found you poor, I leava you ricli. You were despairing anil 
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knew nothing of the world, now, your instinct has been sbarpened 
by expérience. You owe ail to me ; thank me, and let me go.' 

" ' 60/ 1 said, * I ought never to bave loved you,* and be left me. 

" His departure lifted a load from my beart. 1 no longer cared for 
bim. O Bébé, if I could only bave forgotten ail, and become a 
kitten again. 

" It was about tbe time of Brisquet's disappearance tbat I renounced 
tbe world, and refused to quit my apartments. Under tbe able toition 
of my mîstress, I soon perceived tbat tbere was more probability in 
tbe fable of tbe cat transformed into a womai^, tban one would suppose. 
Itt «flder, tberefore, to wile away tbe tim^, I took to tbejjtudy of buman 
nature from our point of yiew. I resoLved to put togetber my obser- 
vations in tbe form of a little treatise, entitled, ' History of a Woman, 
as a Caution to Cats ; by a Yotary of Fasbion;' 

''Sbouldl find an éditer, tbis important work -will soon see tbe 
ligbt. Bébé, I bave no beart to write m(H*e. Ob, tbat I bad, like you, 
remaîned poor, and never known tbe jaîn of luxurioùs misery. Bébé, 
I bave decided to return to tbe loft to jejoin you and my dear motber, 
who, perbaps, after some time may kuow me iigaîn. Do not deter me, 
I will work, I wiU forget ail tbe pomp and vanity of ricfies. Adieu ! I 
bope to leave for bome to-morrow." 

BÉBÉ TO MINETTE. 

riFTH LETTER. 

"As I bave just received and perused your long, sad letter, I can 
only say, tbat I am ready to welcome you bome. Your story was read 
througb a mist of tears. Altbougb, as I say, I am ready to receîve you, 
for your own sake, I entreat you to remain wbere you are. Tbink well 
before plunging into poverty, and excbanging tbe sentimental misery of 
your position for tbe real woes of want. Eemain wbere you are, for 
beneatb tbe ricbly-laden boards of tbe great, you can never feel privation. 
You can never feel tbe savage instinct tbat causes your poor relations 
at home to figbt for tbe foulest refuse. 

" Mark weU my words, Minette. Tbere is only one overwbelming 
type of misery in the world, and tbat is, bom of poverty. I need say 
nothing to prove tbat our lot is a sad one. Tbe masons bave just leil 
tbe loft, wbere tbey stopped up every mouse-bole, and transformed our 
happy bunting-grounds into bowling wastes of bare timber and plaster. 
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My mother, who knWs nothing of ail thls, is dyiug for a meaL I bave 
' nothing to give her, and I bave tasted nothing for days. BÉBÉ." 

"P.S. — I wae beggîng the privilège of hunting in tbft neighbonrs' 
préserves, and bave been driven from tbeir roofs and spouts. Keep 
your sorrowg, you hâve leisure to veep over them, and over the sad lot 
of your poor sister and mother. 

" It is said uo one dies of hunger in Paris — we shall see ! " 

FROM BÊBÊ TO MINETTE. 

SIXTH LKTTER, 

" We are saved ! a gênerons cat has corne to our aid.. Ah, Minette, 
how joyoua it is to come to life again V- Bébé." 

FKOM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

SBVENTH LETTER. 

"You dû not reply. Minette. Wbat is the reasonl Ouglit I to 
excuse you î I hâve great news, I am going to be married. I bave 
consenteU to wed our deliverer. He is elderly and fat, but very good. 
I feel certain you will ^prove of the step. Hîs name is Pompon, a 
nice name which suits him welL It is, besides, a good match, be ia a 
ivell-fed cat. You see my éducation has led me to view this union in 
a plain practîcal way. Write soon, lazy one ! BÉBÉ." 

FEOM MINETTE TO BÉBÉ 
EIGHTH LËTTER {imtien inpencU). 

" Wbile I Write to you. Bébé, my maid— the one kept for me by my 
mistress — is engaged in mailing a linen bag, when iinished I will be 
thrust into it, it will be sewn up, and I shall be carried o£F by the foot- 
nian and tbrown into the river. 

" This is to be my fate. 

"Do you know why, Bébé. It is because I am sick, and my mistress. 
who has the most superfine feelinga, dreads the sight of sufFering and 
death, ' Poor Rosa Mika,' she said, ' how she is changed ! ' and in a 
sad voice gave the fatal order, ' Be sure to drown her well, do not 
hâve lier suffer pain.' 
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" Ah, Bébé, what do you say now 1 Do you stBl envy my miseries î 
My illness prevented me from writing. Adieu. 
" Bébé, in a few minutes ail will be over. Minette." 



You know the history of my married life, would you wish me to 
begin again ? 

As for Bébé, her lot in life was a happy one, only marred by the 
death of her mother, who expired in her arms while blessing her 
daughter. 

Pompon proved a devoted husband and father, for Bébé soon became 
the mother of a numerous family of little Pompons and Minettes. 



Epiloque. 
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" We are happy to say that poor Minette is not dead, a telegram has 
just been handed to us intimating that she escaped as if by a miracle 
the sad end which menaced her.. 

" Both mistress and maid died suddenly before the fatal bag was 
finished. Their death is an event most unaccountable, unless it was 
brought about to meet the exigency of this romantic taie. Minette, 
by means best known to the author of this fàithfui history, soon 
recovered, and was restored to her sister, with whom she lived happily 
for many years, enjoying neither riches nor poverty. Minette's tran- 
quillity was bïoken for a time by the news that Brisquet had first 
associated himself with a desperate gang of nocturnal serenaders, and 
ended his midnight exploits and his life by falling from a roof into the 
Street. Bébé seeing Minette a lonely widow, was fîiled with compas- 
sion, and tried to persuade her to wed one of the friends of Pompon. 
AU her efforts were vain. Minette remained unmoved, saying, * One 
only loves once. There are those for whom I might die, but with whom 
I must refuse to live. Besides, my resolution is taken — I shall end my 
days in widowhood.' " 
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Celebrated Trial?. 




AM an old Crow, a membet of the 
Bar of the animal kingdom. At the 
urgent request of my friende and a 
wide circle of admirera, and owing to 
the Bbortcominga of law reporters, I 
hâve MBolved to set before you a 
succinct account of the last aasizes. 
They created a great sensation ; it could 
hardly be otherwise, aince the happy 
thought had su^eeted itself of seleci- 
ing mo8t of the judges and jurymen 
from members of my own tribe, and 
tliese, by their grave soiemnity of countenance, and by their blaok 
attire, presented an imposing spectacle to the crowd, for it vras but 
natural to infer that créatures so skilled in ransacking dead bodies 
TTould be peculiariy apt in drawing conclusions as to the moral décom- 
position of prisoners. 

A Stork was appolnted Président, his cold-blooded patience and 
stolidity rendering him not unworthy of that hononr. Perched motàon- 
iess on his chair with his eyes half sliut, his breast puffed out, hia head 
thrown back, he carefiilly watched for any contradictory statements 
made by the accused, aud looked as if in ambush on the borders of 
some swamp. The post of Attorney-General had fallen to s wry- 
necked Vulture. This peraonage, if he ever possessed any sensibiliiy, 
had long forgotten its influence. Ardent and pitilese, his only thought 
was to obtain success, or in other worda conviction ; his claws and 
beak were ever ready to attack but never to défend. The court of 
assizes v^as a Ëeld of battle, and the prisoner a foe who must be snb- 
dued at any price. He proceeded to a criminal trial like a soldier to 
an assault, throwing himself into the case like a gladiator into the 
arena. In short, the Vulture makes an admirable Attomey-GeneraL 
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The inhabitants oF the holes, nests, copses, molehills, and neigbboui 




ing tnarshes flocked m crowds to attend thèse judicial c 

while Greese Bitterns Buzzards and Magpies snelled the tlirong 
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This is the way of the world. Seats were reserved for the représenta- 
tives of the press — ^Ducks and Parrots most of them. With what 
eagemess thèse gentry hurried to their places î A reporter poonces 
upon a horrible trial as if it were his lawful prey. Wlien such an 
occasion présents itself, the regular staff find thernselves no longer 
obliged to task their imaginations, to cudgel their well-wom brains. 
Copy is snpplied to them ready-made, needing no fresh spice to suit 
the publie taste, but rather abounding in dramatic incidents, such 
as the journalists could never hâve invented thernselves; so the 
editor can proudly cry ont to his printer, " Strike off 10,000 addi- 
tional sheets ! " 

It is needless to describe in détail the whole business of the session. 
"We will set asîde the proceedings agaînst a joUy Dog, who in a moment 
of excitement bit the tail off a rival in front of a tavem ; agaînst a 
Peacock for assuming an aristocratie title not his own, a Magpie for 
theft, a Cat for unlawful trespass on private tiles, a French Cock for 
stirring up hatred agaînst the constituted government, a Fox for fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy. We will content ourselves by noticing the two lead- 
ing trials, saying with a Eat of our acquaîntance, who had gnawed his 
knowledge out of a book-worm's library, Mv^sa mehi causus memora. 

In a récent issue of " The Microcosm," a journal much patronised by 
the Ducks, one might hâve read the foUowing words : — 

*^ A crime bas just been committed of a nature so diabolical as to 
rouse the indignation 6î the whole country. It is deeply to be regretted 
that at the moment when the confederated animais had sworn to 
maintain eternal friendship and peace, a Toad should be found fouUy 
poisoned in a field. Justice is making investigation ; she investigated 
to such good purpose that two Sheep, three Snails, and four Lizards, 
ail equally guiltless, were arrested on suspicion, and not released until 
they had been detained for ninety days in precautionary imprisonment. 
May Providence protect you, my friends, from having any idle chaige 
ever laid at your doors. The first thing to be done wilLbe to lock you 
up in a cell ; there you will be detained in custody, that you may be ' 
interrogated, and even cross-questioned, about family antécédents and 
occupation, your mode of spending your leisure, and how you hâve 
bçen employed on certain days, at certain hours, for some montbs 
past. After it has been duly established that you are innocent, you 
will be pohtely requested to go back to your domicile. During ail this 
time your affaîrs bave languished and fallen into disorder, creditors 
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have become furious, debtors hâve flown, your family bas been injuied, 
and calumnîes of ail sorts bave been kindly set afloat conceming jou, 
for we may always find plenty of animais who wUl say, ' Where tbere's 
smoke there must be fire.* " 

Those who were arrested on suspicion in tbis instance were found to 
exhibit no traces of guilt. The inquiry was pushed with the greatest 
energy and activity under the direction of a pair of Tortoîses, but the 
longer their ezamination continued, the more profound became the 
darkness and mystery which shrouded the Toad's death. At last a 
Mole came tumbling up from under bis hill, and stated that he had 
seen an enormous Viper — monstrum hoirendum, as my friend the Rat 
would say — darting at the Toad. When brought face to face with the 
remains of the deceased, he swore positively to its identity. The Bull- 
dogs were instantly despatcfaed in search of the Viper, and falling 
valiantly upon him during his ideep, brought him before the judges. 

The court is opened; the indictment is read; the Ant, a distinguîshed 
analyst, who had been ordered to ex^imine the contents of the stomach, 
proceeds to read hi» analysis — mairked aittention. 

" Gentlemen,, ouf duty has been tO' examine the body and intestines 
of the unfortuîiate' Toad,, and to ascertain beyond doubt whether they 
contained traces^ of the poisonous matter distîlled in the fangs of the 
Viper, called by the* leaicnedl Ftpermm^ 

*' This substance, cismbined with diverse oxides, acids, and simple 
bodies, forms variously Flperaies, Vvpervtes, or Vyperures. 

" We have anaJysed, with the greatest care, the stomach, the liver, 
the lungs, and the encephalic mass of the victim, using a varîety of 
reagents pilfered from a honKseopathic chemist who carried his medi- 
cine-chest in his pocket. A&er heating and evaporating to dryness 
the pancreatic juice and other substances contained in the stomach, we 
obtained a sweet solid body, which we treated with two milligrammes 
of distilled water ; by placing the whole in a glass retort, and submitting 
it to ebuUition for two hours and twenty-five minutes, we obtained no 
resuit. But this same substance treated successively with acétates, sul^ 
phates^ nitrates, prussiates, and chlorates, yielded a liquid of a blue 
applegreen colour which, when combined with certain powerful re- 
agents, deposited a powder of an indemnité but most characteristic 
colour, This powder can be nothing but Fiperium in its pure state." 

Such a lucid and conclusive report deeply impressed the audience. 
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Thîs trialy which ended in the conviction of the Yiper, would doubt- 
less hâve excited greater interest had not public attention been drawn 
away by important political matters^ and by the account of a still 
greater trial which took place about the same time. 

The annoimcement of this affaîr appeared in the page of "The 
Microcosm '' çonsecrated to the horrible, headed, as usual, '^ Another 
dreadful Tragedy." 

'^ A Ewe and her Lamb, setting a noble example to other domesticated 
animais, had escaped from their fold. Both were at once placed under 
the spécial protection of the Free Confédération of Animais, in spite of 
which they hâve been basely murdered. 

'' A wolf, believed by ail to be the trae assassin, has been arrested, 
thanks to the zeal and energy of the commander of the Bulldogs." 

The point of importance was to aacertain how the Sheep came by its 
death. Accordingly, to place this question beyond doubt, a Turkey was 
appointed to hold a post-mortem examination. Now this Turkey was 
among the most leamed of birds. He Jbad won a title by his marveUous 
skill, and had gained a well-deserved réputation by researches — ^un- 
happily inconclusive — ^into that important problem Quare opium fcuM 
dormire, 

This eminent practitioner stated that the Sheep had certainly not 
succumbed to an attack of choiera as some had falsely reported, but 
from a wound six inches in length having been made in her neck, nearly 
severing the head from the trunk. 

The trial was impatiently awaited, and at last came on for hearing. 
From break of day an immense multitude besieged the entrance to the 
court, but the authorities had taken measures to prevent disorder. At 
ten o'clock the accused is brought in ; he looks pale, his dark eyes hâve 
lost their lustre, his attire though décent has nothing recherche about 
it. One can scarcely make out his features, which seem to shun the 
curions gaze of the public. An old Crow, who out of twejity applicants 
obtained the honour of defending the prisoner, was in his place in his 
professional robes prepared to enter upon his task. At length the 
examination commenced. 

Q, " Prisoner, stand up ! Your name and sumame ? " 

Am. " Canis Lupus." 

Q. "Your âge î" 

Am, " Twelve years." 
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Q, " Yotir profession % " 

Ans. "Botanist" 

Ç. « Your dwelHng ? " 

Ans, "The woods." 

" The charges against you, Canis Lupus, will be read over." 

The îndictment was read amid profound silence, after which the 
presiding judge resumed examination of the prisoner. 

Q, " Canis Lupus, what hâve you to say in your defence % " 

Ans. " I am innocent of the crime laid to my charge. I own, my lord, 
for a long time I was accustomed to destroy Sheep, but in so doing 
I consulted less my inclination than my hatred for man. If the death 
of a Sheep or Lamb gave me pleasure, it was simply because I knew that 
I thus carried ofF from my oppressors a portion of their daily food. 

" For some time past I hâve looked upon Sheep with the tenderest 
soKcitude, without in any way permitting this sentiment to interfère 
with my hatred for mankind. Picture my horror, my indignation, 
when a few days back I beheld the innocents of whose death I am 
accused, pursued by a butcher who struck them down without pity. 
I flew to their aid, the infamous executioner taking to his heels in 
terrer. Just at that moment when I was preparing to bind up the 
wounds, the officers of the court apprehended me as if I were a vulgar 
assassin ! Hereafter I propose to sue for false imprisonment ^md 
damages." 

The prisoner resumed his seat, placing his paw on his eyes. His 
address awakened the sympathies of the audience, especially of the 
fair sex. 

" How well he spoke ! " said a Crâne. 

" What wonderfiil grâce and éloquence ! " exclaimed a speckled 
Magpie. 

'' It is a thousand pitiés that a youth so handsome should be con- 
demned," said a Woodcock, sighing, " Ah me ! ah me ! " 

It would almost seem that in order to please some ladies one must 
be a viUain, but if one wishes to touch their hearts, hypocrisy must be 
called in to add attractiveness to crime. Let us, however, retum to our 
mutton. 

The judge replied — 

" Prisoner, your version of the occurrence is full of contradictions and 
must be set aside as utterly false. It is opposed to the swom testimony 
of the witnesses we are about to examine. Let us assure you, once for 
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'^ The accused suffers dreadfuUy, and is closely confined to bed. He 
haa always a number of Leeches near him; nevertheless he seems 
cahn and resigned." 

'^ The prisoner had a bad nîght* Several Geese of the aiistocracy 
hâve sent to the prison to inquire after his healtL" 

" The accused recovers slowly, he dévotes his hours of convalescence 
to reading and writing. The chief subject of his study is the 
* Proverbial Philosophy of Martin Tupper/ He has used during his 
captivity two thousand nine hundred and twenty-one sheets of paper. 
He is composing a drama in seventeen acts, entitled ' Yirtue's Triumph/ 
also a philosophical treatise on the desirability of abolishing capital 
punishment" 

The following verses were penned by the prisoner, and will doubtless 
be read with the interest they deserve : — 

I. 

" Aby hapleu is the prisoner's fate in convict cell oondemned to pine, 
While birds abroad tbeir songs uplift, and fields in summer's glory sbine. 
If breeze-bome f rom the far-off flock, the fîtf ul tinkling belle are heard, 
If com-fields wave their nodding ears, by wanton zéphyrs lightly stirred, 
Ail thèse the wretch's sorrows swell, he scents but may not see the flowers^ 
And darker grows the lonely gloom which broods o'er ail his f riendless hours. 

n. 

" Soft cooB the plaintive dove, the waves in whisperîng throbs their music pour, 
Each after each in cadence breaks, and dies in rippling on the ahore ; 
The woods and winds their voices blend, no heed the cheerless captive pays ; 
No joy to him the sunbeam brings, which o*er the smiling meadow plays. 
Unhappy outcast ! not for thee does universal gladness reign, 
Thèse joys were ail in mockery sent to wring thy breast with deadiier paiu. 

ni. 

" The world ontside, the busy world, its dear familiar rounds may tread. 
But vain are dreams of pleasant life, when life's long-lingering hope has fled. 
Then, "prisoner, cease to shake thy bars : no mercy cold mute iron shows ; 
In torments, terrors, threats, and tears, thy few remaining days must close. 
Thy doom is sealed ; the gaolers stern may never more their grip relax, 
Until the headsman cornes to claim thee for his hungry axe." 

I avow, ye gentlemen of the press, that the sort of enthusiasm of 
which this misérable Wolf became the object, inspired me with sad 
reflections. I hâve heard of unfortunate Nightingales, who for long years 
together hâve poured forth the most sublime songs without ever rîsing 
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from obsciirity, or obtaining a wider famé tlian that embraced in their 
native woodland shade, and yet tliis Wolf, because he lias committed a 
foui crime, saw hia clumsy doggerel rapturously applauded. I know of 
some good animais who, though they hâve proved themaelves lieroes of 
virtue, hâve never got a single line from the public press. Nevertheless 
the minutest sayings and doings of thia condenmed wretch hâve been 
chronicled to please the public craving. Mammas who would hâve 
thoiight twice before pWing the fables of Florian in the lianda of tlieir 
daughtere — mammas strict even in the choice of their own reading, 
hâve in the family circle fr*ely discusaed détails which initiated ttieir 
children into ail the refinemento of crime and depravity. Without 
ignoring evil, could not the reporta of crime be so framed as to avoiil 
the ghastly pomp and morbid parade with which they appear in t!ie 
newspapers 1 

If an edit-or were to confine himself exclusively to the relation of gnoJ 
actions, he would frequently liave to aupply blank aheeta to hia readers. 

As aoon as the prisoner was able to appear at the bar, the proceeil- 
ings began anew, and continued eight days. Twenty-eight witnesses 
were heard for and against the Wolf, while judges, jurymen, counsel, anJ 
défendants jKiured out their questions, interruptions, and observatioos 
in a never-ceasing flood, The resuit was that the yt\\o\& affair, clear 
and simple as it had been at lirst, became gradually so coniîised as to 
be almost incompréhensible. 

Most lawsuits are like the water of a fountain — the more it ia stirred 
up, the mnddier it growa, 

The prisoner had used so many aubterfiiges to rivet attention, he 
became so thoronghly the lion of the day, that a profound feeling of 
sympathetic émotion prevailed when the Vulture delivered hiniself of 
the conctuding speech for the prosecution. 

" Gentlemen of the jury," he said, " before I enter upon the détail* 
already submitted to your intelligent considération, my duty commands 
me imperiously to put to you a question as grave as it is important I 
ask you with feelings of the deepest grief and bitterest pain — I ask you, 
what is society coming to î In truth, gentlemen, tum where we will, 
look in which direction we may, we discover nothing but disorder— 
disorder, gentlemen, among quadrupeds, among bipeds, among geese, 
though they may use but one leg at a time. What we see is neitLer 
more nor less than syniptoms of disorganisation, from bottom to toi», 
froœ root to core. Yes, gentlemen, tlie social fabric is being under- 
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mined, the social body îs corrupting ; it totters to its fall, and fall it 
will, gentlemen, unless you are able to rear up a barrier which shall 
arrest its dreadful downward progress towards moral dissolution." 

The orator proceeded to view the crime in every possible light, 
showing how such atrocities were committed in ancient times, how they 
might be committed at any time by anybody, and how the guilt of this 
particular crime had been clearly broilght home to the prisoner. 

The counsel for the defence replied in an effective séries of vigorous 
croaks, having first declared that in his opinion the finest spectacle on 
earth was that of innocence overtaken by misfortune. 

Ât half-past twelve the jurors retired to a silent copse to deliberate, 
and soon retuming, found the culprit guilty on ail the charges of the 
indictment. 

The judge touchingly inquired of the félon whether he had any 
objection to the sentence of death being passed upon him, to which the 
prisoner replied with a feeble grin. 

"The Wolf is condemned to be hanged.'" 

The immense crowd remained gloomy and speechless, not a word, not 
even a bleat disturbed the scène, not a tail gave an involuntary wag. 
One would hâve imagined, when viewing ail eyes bent on the Wolf, and 
ail beaks hushed and dumb, that the assembly had been suddenly 
tumed to stone, or that an electric shock had struck them aU motionless 
for ever. 

The Wolf was hanged this morning, gentlemen, and some zoophytes 
took good care to avail themselves of the opportunity for a démonstra- 
tion in favour of the aboHtion of capital punishment. I confess that 
their arguments hâve little efFect on me. I cannot conceive why 
they made so much ftiss to save a wretch who destroyed his brother. 
It is to punish him more severely, they say, that they would per- 
mit him to live ! How they deceive themselves ! The convict 
always cherishes the consoling hope of being one day able to escape. 
It may be he will settle down contentedly to the undisturbed round of 
prison hfe. From a wretched outcast who gained a precarious subsist- 
ence by crime, he comes to take pleasure in his banishment. The 
burden of care has been hfted from his back. His wants are provided 
for by the State, and he need no longer dread the horrors of dying from 
hunger. The punishment inflicted has given him at last a recognised 
position in society. 

If the penalty of death is to cease to be carried into effect, the nations 

U 
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of Europe, and the world at large, must commence by the abolition of 
war, for on the field of Iiattle thousands of innocent lives are sacrificed 
as the penalty of the guilt or misgovemment of a sîngle indlvidual. 

Let longs and emperora bo raiae the moral tone of theîr statesmen 
and subjects as to enable them practîcally to earry ont the Divine 
command, "Thou shalt not kill." 

Twenty-two différent portraîta of the Wolf were issued, no one of tlieni 
resemhling another, yet ail giiaranteed likenesses. 




The complète account of the tria,!, drawn «p by a clever shoriliauil 
writer, waa sold by thousands. The memory of the Wolf waa also 
enshrined in verse and recited in the atreets. 



A story we sball now unfold 
More black than ye suppose. 

II. 

" The story of a guilty deed, 
For harpies vile befitted, 
Which cunning Wolf with crafty tongue 
And keen-edged twoth committed. 

ni. 

'* A tender Lamb one joyous morn 
Beside its mother played, 
The Wolf came creeping up 
And friendliest greeting made. 

IV. 

** The Ewe responsive welcome gave, 
The Wolf lay down to sleep, 
But aoon he started up again 
And slew that trustf ul Sheep. 

V. 

** * Help, mother dear ! ' the Lambkin cried, 
But oh ! its cry was vain, 
With cruel fangs the unsparing Wolf 
Straight clove its neck in twaiu. 

VI. 

'' But never while mlsdeeds abound 
Shall wakeful vengeance fail, 
Two Watch-Dogs bold, who guard the fold, 
That guilty Wolf assail. 

VIT. 

" * Now, comrades,' cries the wily Wolf, 
' Some healing balm obtain, 
In yonder cave 'tis stored; ' but soon 
He found such tricks were vain. 

VIII. 

'^ For up and spake each trusty Hound, 

* Thou félon Wolf, say true, 

Who bade thee slay this blameless Lamb, 
And kill its mother too? ' 

IX. 

** * I cure, not kill,* the Wolf replied, 

• Vex not a poor physician ; 

Such lies, base curs, would place my name 
In quite a false position.' 




" The Watch-Dogi drag the priioDer off, 
The courts hie death debrce, 
Now bsoged in chaina hia body swings 
On jonder gsllovs-tree. 
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The Bear; or, A J^etter from the 
Mountain?. 




" When introduced to the world, I broi^ht 
with me a craving for solitude, doubtiess 
bestowed for Bome wise purpose. But in- 
stead of directing my faculties to an end 
which anewered my vocation in the har- 
mony ef beings, like moet gifted natures, I 
followed my own inclinations. 

"Soon after the event wiiich brought 
me to light, a fall from a lofty tree lamed 
me for h'fe, and contributed not a little 
to render me a prey to fits of melan- 
choly. 

"Onr den was the favourite resort of 
Bears of the Burroundiog district My father was a splendid hunter, 
and entertained his convives snmptuously with the produce of the 
chase. Life in those days seemed to be one endless round of dancing, 
gaiety, and feaating. As for myself, I remained a stranger to my 
father's guests, whose visîts bothered me. Although the good cheer 
was not wholly distastefiil, the fréquent and vulgar eating, drinking, 
and roaring bouts were odious to my nature. Thia répugnance was 
not to be attributed to a finely-strung oi^nisatîon, althougli modem 
philosophy points to our organisation as the source and cause of our 
positive and négative affections. 

yolt. — Tliis letter was meaat for priïste circulation onlj ; the young Bear froiu 
nhom it waa receiTed thought he mîght veiitui«, wicLout offeDce, ta ditnlge Cbe 
HBCTeta of friondsUip — mors eapecially aa the writer had liîed, leavitig thU, among 
othar mutuscriptB, to bis care. A dead Ëaar is nut likely tu complain of ingratitude. 
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" My love of silence and solitude at last settW into the gloomy 
moroseneas of a jnimnderslood Bear, which haa alwaya paased as the 
token of mcomprehensible geoius, or of vîrtue too pore for the worid. 
Years of gelf-exanun&tion, added to a growing feeb'ng of dissatisfactioD, 
convinced me at laat that pride waa the parent of my brood of dcklj- 
ûnaginingB, whose ghoetly food was the moon&eams, and the aighiag of 
the mountains, aa they whispeied about me to the paasing wind. Befoie 
résipiscence, it was needful I ahould suffer misfortane 

" My parents were griered by my monomama. I had indeed deter- 
mined to leav&them, and aeck som* distant secluded spot in which I 
might remain imdistuibed and alone. Conscience smote me in vain ; 
my project was at last con&ded to a friend of the Cimily, who after I 
had left broke the newa to my paienta, tilling- them I had voluntarily 
renounced the- world. Never shall I foi^et stealing like a thief from 
the home of my childhood. The moming mist rose over th« mountain 
from the valida in blinding^ masses. Soon settling into ckuds, one of 
pearly wliitenesa, fringed with the golden lig^ of dawn, floated like a 
curtaiii in &ont of my old home. 

" It was a glorious scène ; I could lEmJy deecry my Ëitber retuming 
froni the cliase ladeQ with a store ôf gamei Snow mantled the heights, 
and an icy wind rising with the sun shook the dark pines, The riolence 
of the wind increased, the clonda were driven, tom into ehreds, against 
the jagged rocks, and scattered Eke flames of li»ing fire flying over tht' 
pine forests. The wind, after a fearfiil blaat and deep-drawn aîgli, 
paused as if to view the sport, then rising euddenly, lifted the vapour 
from the hollows, ctuising it from its warm 'bed up the snowy steeps, 
and spreading it ont in a dark veil across the sun. In the deep glooni 
the voicea of a thouaand fienda seemed to rise from vale and crag. Tiic 
cavema and gorges were filted witli the spirita of a gathering storru, 
ahrieking and clamouring Uke a crowd at the gâtes of hell, împatieui 
to be let loose to lay waste the land. At last they burst forth ; onward 
they came, guided by a sword of Itghtning that ahivered a great rock 
close to my feet, and pierced the heart of my favonrite tree, I roUed 
over in a faint of panic fear, and awoke to see the wreck of many a 
green sapKng, the pathways strewn with leaves, branches, and the 
trunks of giant pinea. The atorm had abated, and in its track left 
angry torrents leaping from the once dry rocks, gathering force ami 
roaring in brown torrents down through the chasms, to flood and wrei'k 
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the smiling plains beneath. This is not ail, for a sentimental Bear is 
a great observer. 

" The sun again shone upon the scène with the brightness of hope 
to the torn breaat of Nature, for every green thing took heart and 
expanded beneath its welcome rays. As for me, nothing daunted, I 
started and pursued my way imtil I fouud a spot inaccessible to every- 
thing but sweet solitude and myself. 

" During five years my only visiter was an Eagle who perched on a 
stunted tree not far off. No other living créature had ventured to 
invade my horizon, 

" My occupations were very simple. At dawn I sat on a ledge of rock 
watching sunrise. The freshness of the moming filled me with a sensé 
of newness of life, and a vividness of imagination whose fruit was a 
palingenesian poem, in which I meant to express ail the griefs of those 
who had raised the cup of happiness to their lips, only to find it empty 
and polluted. 

" During the day I studied the healing properties of plants, while 
my evenings were devoted to watching the stars appear one by one in 
the sky. My heart expanded when gazing on the moon and the sweet 
planet Venus, and I even at times imagined I must hâve had some hand 
in creating the stars and moon, in order that they might shine for my 
spécial benefit Five years were passed in dreaming, after which my 
eyes opened to behold the vanity of a Bear. My illusions vanished, 
and objects appeared in their true colours. A sensé of loneliness took 
hold of me, the stars lost their lustre, the fiowers and grasses their 
ethereal fragrance and heavenly hues. I considered my limbs, my 
claws, my coat, and behold they were made for climbing, crawling, 
clutching, and covering my nakedness. I foimd I could neither climb 
to high heaven nor clutch the stars ; on the contrary, my attributes 
were practical, brutish, and earthly. Thèse mortifying but usefiil dis- 
coveiies compelled me to seek other scènes — to retum, in fact, to the 
world and rejoin my fellows. 

" Back I accordingly made my way, and, ail unused to the craft of 
wise Bears, became a prey to the cunning of men. 

" I started one moming early to carry out my resolution, and had not 
proceeded far when st range sounds smote my ear, voices shouting, * A 
Bear ! a Bear ! ! ' Pausing to listen where the sounds came from, I was 
suddenly struck and stunned by an invisible weapon which sent me 
roUing over on the ground, where I was immediately suiTounded by 
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four Savage Dogs, foilowed by three more savage men. In spite of the 
pjiin of iny wound I struggled bravely, but waa at iMt overpowereJ, 
and faînted from losa of blood, 

" Upon recovering I found myaelf tied to a tree with a rope fastened 
to a ring in my nose. To thia day 1 hâve never been able to roake 
eut how that solid meta! ring was spiiited into my nose. Verily 
tbe sldll of man paaseth tbe knowledge of Bears ! Homer says tbe 
man who bas lost bis liberty bas lost half bis soûl. I bad sustainei! 
tliat loss, and bad gained a permanent oi'nament, so fixed tbat to regain 
my liberty I niust sacrifice my snout. There was no help for ît, I liad 
been nidely puUed up to survey my cbanged position. Wherein did tlie 
change consist 1 Sun, moon, and stars were still above me, but tbey had 
no longer the same int«rest for me ; tbey were sîmply sun, monn, stars, 
and notbing more — heavenly bodies baving tbeir own afifairs to look 
aller, wbile I bad mine, which proved all-absorhing. Fuimerly tlii; 
beautiful in natuie waa my constant feast ; there it waa still arouiid mt, 
but it had loet its old fascination and power of feasting the sensés. 

"Tbe tnitb is, I bad never reallj' renounced tbe world. For a tinip 
I was tbe slave of morbid faiiciea, and had no more given up tbe flesli- 
and-blood intereet în life, than does tbe Buddliist bonze, wbo, wbile lif 
courts seclusion and broods over tbe ethics of bia creed, is careftil Xi> 
nonriab and cberish tbe material jiart of hia being. 

" Hère I waa, by a mère lluke of misfortune, brougbt face to face 
with my leal self, a heavy-footed, full-grown, and witbal aentimental 
Bear. Many days passed in a sort of stupor of despair, foilowed by the 
sweet inward confession of my sins, which brougbt résignation and a 
cabn I bad never before experienced. If anything could replace the loss 
of liberty, it waa tbe repose of my new life, for my master showed inr 
uniform kindness. I was commensal of bis bouse by day, and by nighi 
waa eonsigned to a stable witli flonie otber socîally-disposed auimuk 

" Soon after daybreak I was taken to tbe doorway, wbere, seateil 
beneatb a plane-tree, tlie hours passed pleaaantly in playing with my 
œaater'a cbUdren, wbo abowed nie mucb affection, while the thorougli- 
fare along tbe bighroad procured endieas amusement. 

"Onfête-days the ruatica came to dance uuder the tree; for niv 
master was an innkeeper, and his bouse a favourite resort. 

" There tlie noise of jingling glassea ànd songs of gay spirits soundeil 
from dawn to sunset, I had always a formai invitation to the dances. 
which commenced after the evening repast, and were kept up far iut^ 
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the night. Usually I had the good fortune to open the bail wîth the 
prettiest girl of the crowd, by a dance similar to the one in vogue a 
Crète, invented for the amiable Ariadne. Since then I hâve been 
enabled to study the private life of men of rank, those on the upper 
range of the social ladder, and give it as my conviction that the poor 
mountaineers hâve a happier lot in life than those regarded by the world 
as the highly-favoured ones. The conclusion forces itself upon me, that 
men are happy just in proportion as they are ignorant It is sad it 
should be so, as it brings them down to the level of the beast, and 
tempts some to regard even the Bear, owing to the simplicity of his 
nature and habits, as an infinitely happier animal than man. My 
rustic life lasted six montha, during which time I followed the example 
of Apollo, deprived of his ,glory, guarding the flock of Admetus. 

" One day, while I was seated as usual beneath the tree, a postchaise 
drawn by four horses stopped at the door, and I leamed that its 
occupant, who had the air of a travelling aristocrat, was a poet of noble 
birth and European famé, who had been voyaging in search of adven- 
ture. This personage left the carriage to take some refreshment, and 
during his stay I seemed to be the subject of a conversation which 
ended in the stranger placing some pièces of gold in the hand of my 
master, who undid my chain and consigned me to the vehicle. 

" The peaceful valley where I had spent so many happy days was 
leagues off before I recovered from my surprise. It is needless to 
reiuark that any change in my mode of life caused me much pain 
and anxiety. Believe me, dear reader, happiness is only to be found 
in the monotony of an uneventful life. 

" As the scènes of my youth faded in the distance, sorrow took pos- 
session of my heart, and at last I bade adieu to my dear mountains. I 
felt for the first time that loss of one's country is immortal, and that 
travels only produce fatigue of body and mind. Now I was enabled to 
comprehend how Calypso, arrayed in ail her charms, could not tempt 
Ulysses to abandon his poor but much-loved Ithaca, or to relinquish 
the noble ambition which induced him to retum and behold once more 
the smoke rising from his chimney. 

** * Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta! 
Vobis parta quies, nobis maris aoquor araadura.' 

" We embarked at Bayonne on board a ship setting sail for the British 
Isles, where I afterwards passed two years with my master in a Scottish 
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castle. This giffced man was to me a most interesting study ; at once 
poet and misanthrope, his example sealed my fate for life, thoroughly 
curing me of the monomanîa which had forced me into seclusioa I 
had at the same time contracted a depraved habit of composing verses 
or rhymes, which I could not shake off, never fully reaKsing that 
only a few gifbed poets hâve been enabled to win famé by placing 
their sentiments on record. Like most half-fiedged misunderstood 
poets, I sufFered acutely, being no favourite either of the Muses or 
the public. Inspiration would not come^. in spite of great agony 
and superbearish effort It was in vain I lay on my back or rolled 
on my belly — ^rhythm, rhyme, and rcHnance proved my severest task- 
masters. I walked fast in the dark lanes of the garden, as Pope 
used to do, scaring the birds by the deep growlings that escaped my 
breast. 

" Who would beKeve it % My poetic breakdown stirred the worst 
passions of my nature, and drove me to hâte every successful songster — 
to hâte past, présent, and future^ — to- hâte every ooe and everythîng 
saving my own soured self. 

" Since Solomon's time many books hâve been written, but the book 
which shall faithfully picture the miseries of a literary life has yet to 
be penned. My master himself, with his acknowledged genius and 

inordinate I must not retail his troubles, as most worthy récipients 

of his kindness might be tempted to do. I shall content myself, as a 
faithful servant, by merely raising the corner of the veil. The Muses 
were his true loves, to whom he was fain to prove unfaithful when he 
sought the joys of domestic life, to lay the storms of his heart in the 
haven of home. But it was ail too late, the experiment failed, and he 
fled to end his accumulated woes on a foreign shore. 

" Hère was a lofty example for me, an unfortunate poetaster, proving 
as it did that poetic genius, .just in proportion to its intensity, dries up 
the font of social happiness and plays fearful havoc with common sensé. 

"Fortunately for me, as it gave me my liberty, whatever it may 
hâve done for himself, my giftèd master, at the sound of the strife of 
Grecian insurrection, determined to leave England, resolved to seek a 
brilliant tomb. Some days before his departure, wishing to make a 
last appearance in London, he profited by the représentation of Hamlet, 
» one of his favourite plays, to show himself once more to the British 
public. We drove to the théâtre in an open carriage, and found the 
place crowded as we seated ourselves in a stage-box. Our appearance 
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created a tremendous sensation, ail eyes and eyeglasses were tumed 
towards us ; the ladîes, bending over the halconies, recalled lovely flowers 
peepîng out from rocky clefts. Ail were eager to get a glimpse of the 
great'poet; sq worshipful indeed was this well-dressed crowd, that the 
play was totally disregarded till the ghost of the prince stalked across 
the stage, and as a tribute to Shakespeare, the great character of the 
phantom was received with profound respect. The détails of the 
tragedy appeared to be of a nature to familiarise the spectators with 
our présence, like the appropriate* music which introduces and accom- 
panies the hero in an opeira* But the g^st was too signal an évidence 
of créative genius to be lightly passed over, This wonderful perform- 
ance supplied ail the^ metropolitan joumals with a glowing leader. It 
is to thèse papwrs, for the past twenty years,^ we hâve been indebted 
for ail the- political, philosophical, religioaSy and literary achievements 
of leamed Europe: 

" Next day we emlbarked for Francey.and as good-luck would hâve it, 
my master made a roundabout joumey to visit some ruins. 

" One eirening wh«n he was seated at the fbot of an old tower, I pro- 
fited by the. reverfe in which he- was plunged to make my escape. For 
four day& and ni^t» I fled ârom mountain to mountain without once 
looking behind, At last,. on the evening of the fifth day, I again foimd 
myself in the Pyrénées.. In an excess of joy I knelt down and 
kissed my matiine soil^ after which I made* for the cavem where I firfet 
breathed the air. It was^ inhabited by an old friend of the family, 
who told me that my parents were dead» After shedding a few tears to . 
theîr memory, I took up my abode on Mount Perdu, and made myself- , 
a happy home. 

"Although I am a poet in a small way, I love my wife, and find 
my children perfect ; they are moulded very much after their father's 
image. We do not see much company, almost none, save one or two 
desperate duns, who thought so well of me as to come over hère ail 
the way fix)m London to " look me up," as they say. Their excuse 
for intruding on my privacy is that they frequently pass my way, 
and it suddenly occurs to them they hâve each a trifling bill for Mr. 
Bear. Thèse scraps of paper are the tender links which bind me to the 
past, and recall the licence of poetic inspiration. Happy is he who 
dwells at home, and who has never drifted into doggerel ! 

"AU I now require is to be left alone to the use of my natural 
instincts, which hâve ripened under affliction, and to the enjoyment 
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of the attributes witii whîch oatiire bas endowed me. I hâve been 
loi^ in diacoTeriog my tnie self. Now that I hâve found the rascal, 
I will keep watch over him, and prove to the world that my wandering 
life haa not been wholly spent in pureuits of vanity. 



'"^''■'"'"'■'^ÎS^Vi^, 




" What more do I requlre î Doea not tlie naîad of the rock distit 
, from the éléments an exliaustless store of water to quench my thîist t 
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The beloved tree of Cybele, does it not shelter my dwelling with its 
evergreen boughs î Above ail, when the day's toil is ended and I retum 
laden with the trophies of the chase, hâve I not a devoted partner to 
welcome me home î 

" I hâve now no ambition save one, and that is to make the acquaint- 
ance of that heavenly constellation which bears our noble name." 



r 



The ^eventh Heave;^. 

yOyAGE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
CHAPTER or DEEAMS. 




WA3 dead. 

Dead aa one perhaps 
dies vhen uncertain vhe 
ther it 13 better to bve 
or to die, dead without 
knowing when or how 
I had indeed died pam 
IpssI) , pleasantly, and 
myatcnously 

So eaaily had my life 

left my body, so little 

had it suffered in quitting 

the form of clay, that at 

first my body did not perceîve the change. 

Of the précise moment when from a lïving Turtie-dove I became a 
corpse, I remember nothing, miless it be that before death the moon 
ghone brightly in a cloudlesa sky ; and when my aetonished Bpirit made 
oiit that it had fiiMlied its duty on earth, the moon had not ceased to 
Bhine, and the sky waa still clondleas. Probably my death, far from 
quenching the light of the moon, or eending the sky into mourniDg, 
had made no visible change in earth or heaven. What can it matter 
to fniitful nature whether a. créature hke me lives, or dîes î Yet after 
ail, we are assured that a Sparrow shall not tàll to the ground without 
ita heavenly Father. 
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n. 

I hâve no doubt my spirit rejoiced at findîng itself free, since it 
could hâve no real love for a body so impotent to respond to its lofty 
aspirations. In truth, many tîmes in the days of their union my poor 
flesh had been ahnost left alone to look after itself, while my spirit 
dreamt at ease of some peculiar mythical world. Is it not possible 
during dreams that the body is quietly left to slumber while the spirit 
roams about in ethereal realms of its own î First it carefully lays a 
télégraphie Kne from its «lumbering solid dwelling on earth, and in 
an instant traverses space, Aending back to the living brain flashes of 
strange intelligence from otbher sphères. 



IIL 

Yet the spirit mourned, aeeing its old tenement, whose strength and 
weakness, beauty and deformity, were ail so familiar, falling into decay, 
marking the dissolution that had already set in, and would before long 
yield up the materials to the four winds of heaven and to the earth 
that supplied them. The spirit exclaimed, " Why was I thus released 
without a moment's waming î * The light has left the bright eye, nor 
will the wings respond to my wish. I cannot bear this parting ! 
Awake, mute form ! awake ! cast a loving glance across the bright 
scène ! Wake, and tell me our union was not a dream ! Alas ! then 
it must be farewelL" 

IV. 

For the first time the appeal of the spirit remained unanswered. 
Why love that which must die ? Since we cannot enjoy the hope of 
etemity, let us part ! 

Of men alone it is written that their spirits after death shall at 
some future time reunite with the body, when the soûl shall recognise 
and reanimate its ancient dust. Nevertheless, I hâve dreamt that the 
Dove shall again rise from the dead. 



V. 

The silence of night was alone disturbed by the falling leaves — ^for 
they too must die — and by the distant approach of a bird of prey. 
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Tender flowers, green leavea tbat once sheltered my poor frame, hend 
over it now and screen ita beauty from the impioua Vulture. 

Alas! the dread soundjcame nearer and yet nearer, and tke deep 
shadow of the bird of doom feli on the peacefui remains. 



A musical voice hailed me from the air and bade me follow. Instinc- 
tively I floated upward with my spirit guide, who seemed to bear me. 
on invisible winga far beyond the range of eartli. 



In a moment the past was aevered from the future, ail memoty of 
my former beii^ vanished. I soared through space without an effort, 
obeying my new condition impJicitly, juat as on earth one lovea and 
thinks without knowing why one doea so, or how thought and love 
hâve corne to form so important a part of our earthly livea. 



I had âoated away bo far from the world tliat it seemed nothîng 
more than a bright speck in an océan of immensity. For a moment I 
recalled my loas, the body I had left behind, and exclaimed, " Shall 
the joys of my future banish regret, or is sorrow also etemal 1 " 



la there no link in heaven to bind one to what is dear on earth t 
Haa my life among mortals been a dream 1 Stili I was wafted upward 
and onwBxd to a région, full of stara, where I passed from one orb to 
another. Bright stars, whither am I goingl But the stars, yielding no 
response, noiselesaly ranged themselves to iight me on my way. 
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gâtes of paradiae. Folîow me and fear not, doubt not. Doubt is born 
of the devil, faith ia an attribute of lieaven. 



The speaker was a puiifieil immortitl, the spûit of a snow-white 
Dove that death had taken in ail the beanty of its youth, unsuUied bj 
the sight of huimm laîsery. Its mission was to receive and guide 
liberated spirits on tlieir way to the new world. 



I then saw — what I had not been able to perceivo before, owing to 
tlie imperfection of my sight — many disembodied spirits, each, lite 
myself, floating towards some restîng-place. Myiîrst sensation on fiad- 
ing myself in such company was fear mîngled with a vagne hope which 
impelled me onwards. "Sweet spirit," I said to my guide, "the 
Tartle-dove'a paradise, is it farl" 

" See," he replied, smiling at my impatience — " see yonder orb 
alone, There is the seventh heaven, where our arrivai is awaited." 

Who can want me there î I thought, Is it stUl alive î 



Ascendîng beyond worlds and sphères without number, we ahght^d 
at a gâte ivhence shone the most dazzling light, eclipsing the sun in 
brightness. Above the portai was inscribed in lettera of fire, " Hère 
is the abode of nndying love;" and beneatb, "Hère is no change 
sftve that of ever-growing love," The door flew open, but what can I 
say of the sight revealed to my gazeî No words of raine can picture 
the glorious light which, wîthout pain or strain of vision, revealeii 
everything so clearly that the minutest detaUs of the picture couM be 
seen and understood. 

XIV. 

" I now leave you," said my guide, " at the threshold of your new 
home." The worda still lingered in my ears when I bebeld a pearly 
cloud in the slty ; it was my treasure, my Turtle-dove, winging its 
ilight towards me. 

" Ah I " I cried, " pure spirit of my sister, do I indeed behoM you, cij 
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sister ? " She came, and our hearts were filled with a sacred joy, for she 
knew me and loved me still. 

She had not changed ; yet she seemed brighter, whiter, more beautifiil, 
and as I looked, her beauty, like the beauty of a great painting, only 
încreased. " Ah ! my well-beloved and long-lost sister, this îs îndeed a 
joyous meeting. When I heard of your death the pain preyed upon 
me, and I soon folio wed you, for grief broke my heart." Who dares 
to disbelieve in happinéss ? Alas ! is it not a dream ? 



XV. 

Alas ! it was a dream. ... 

But why awake from such a dream ? This dream that had carried 
me through space and filled me with unmixed joy, had been of so short 
duration that I awoke to find nothing had changed on eartL The 
moon still shone in the clear sky. Nothing, indeed, proved real save 
the bird of prey circling through the air near my nest. 

NOTES ON THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR OF THIS OURIOUS FRAGMENT. 

We deem it our duty to place before our readers some biographical 
détails conceming the author of the foregoing fragment, handed to us 
by the govemor of a lunatic asylum. 

" The author of thèse strange imaginings was early left an orphan. 
His parents without warning, without even leaving their future address, 
left him one morning while his young beak was deep in slumber, buried 
in his callow down. Yet thèse good birds, owing to the gentleness and 
simplicity of their habits, left a doubtful réputation behind them, the 
only înheritance of our young hero. A sympathetic circle of friends 
agreed that they had come to an untimely end, nothing short of death 
could hâve caused them to abandon their child. One or two old 
Magpies there were, who, putting their heads together, whispered 
among themselves that Parisian Doves were not so good as they looked, 
and that they had purposely deserted the youngster, who interfered with 
the pursuit of their own pleasure. 

" Be that as it may, the parents were never again seen or heard of, 
and the little one struggled on wonderfrdly, being greatly indebted to 
the good offices of some poor but true-hearted thrifty friends. As soon 
as the orphan could leave the deserted home and trust himself to his 
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wings, he commenced a search which only ended in disappoîntment, for 
the lost ones were noiî^here to be found. For ail that, day after day 
he përsevered in his vain eflforts, saying, * I must find my parents, or 
perish in the attempt ! ' 

" In one of his joumeys he fell in with a young Eingdove, who at once 
won his heart, first attracted by her guileless beauty and then conquered 
by her sympathy. But being an honest bird, this new sentiment in his 
breast could not tempt him from the path of duty ; on the contrary, it 
only stimulated him to greater exertion, and he winged his flight anew. 
*I will retum,' he said; *my true love will wait for me/ So he 
lefb, and she waited till her patience was worn ont by waiting, and then 
wedded another. 

" After many days of fruitless search our Dove retumed to seek his 
bride, and found her surrounded by the family of his rival. The blow 
was too much for him, it broke his heart and drove him mad. 

" Perhaps the Eingdove might hâve waited his retum, had not his 
rival poisoned the ear of his mistress by whispering strange rumours 
about infidelity. When her first love returned she was seized with 
remorse and despair. What could she do % Like a sensible Eingdove, 
she continued to be a good mother, redoubling her care for her little 
ones, and doing her duty towards her husband, while her sorrows were 
buried deep in her own breast. No one knew her secret, even her most 
.intimate friends, looking on her snug home, said, * How happy ehe must 
be ! ' The same remark is made of a great many who hâve never known 
what happiness is. 

"As for the poor Turtle-dove, he was perfectly harmless in his insanity, 
betaking himself constantly to the top of a mountain, where he dreamed 
away his days. That for which he had sought in vain in the solid 
realities of earth, perchance he found in dreamland, where at times 
even the wise ones of the world would like to abide. But, alas ! they 
too must awake and be recalled to the rude realities of life. 

" After his death, beneath a heap of leaves was found a manuscript 
entitled * Memoirs of a Madman,' * Happiness is made of Dreams.' It 
was really a poem in prose, written straight from the heart, free from 
the fetters of rhyme." 

Some feathered wits may be disposed to smile at the poor Turtle- 
dove, his misfortunes and writings. Ail we need say to such gaily- 
disposed critics is, that they hâve none of the gentle attributes of our 
loving but weak Eingdove. 
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P.S. — Out of considération for thoso who dialike anything obscare in 
a Btory, we may add that the Eingdove, having reared her brood, when 
she heard of the fate of her firBt love, died of a broken heart 

Fractical-minded Spairova, and otber common members of tlie 
feathered tribe, may think that the story would bave been better as a 
whole had the lovers wedded and lived bappily together. AU we can 
say to this, aa faithful narrators, is, " Truth is stranger than fiction." 




JhETTERP FROM a pWALLOW JO A CaN ARY 

"Reared in a Convent. 




THE SWALLOW'S FIEST LETTEE. 

At last dear Mend, I 
am free and âying viUi 
my own wings. Far 
behiud me I can BtQl 
descry the horrible 
bamer of Mount Par- 
nassua and the equally 
dreary plateau of social 
confonnity, which I 
had already crossed. 
In the aîr which J 
breathe, and in my 
f flight, there is truly an intoxicatîng charm. On starting I 
caat a scomful glance on my oompanions, the Swallows who prefer the 
aolitude and obacurity of their 'déplorable existence to ail the world 
and ail its joys. You may think me puffed up with vanity, one of the 
meanest of vices, when I tell you that nature never intended me to do 
the work of a buUder, for which ail the wretched females of our race 
aeem to hâve an aptitude. Let them spend their youth in building, in 
polishing with beak and wing the inside and outside of their dwellings. 
Let them, I aay, continue to construct their homes with as great toQ as 
if the frai] tenements in which they rear familieB were to last for ever. 
My efforts to enlighten them hâve been fniitless, and I leavc ail those to 
their fate who fail to profit by the expérience contained in the following 
account of my travels. I perhaps onght to congratulate myself on having 
no travelling companion, aad aever beîng tempted wholly to give up my 
heart and independence to another. You hâve often told me in a tone 
of fiiendly severity that, coustituted as I am, I could never submit to 
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the guîdance of another, however much, by reason of youth and inex- 
périence, I was incapable of guiding myself. For ail that, I hâve 
followed my own course in spite of your sage advice, and I am proud 
of it. You hâve cursed my craving for seeing the world, v^hich has. 
camed me far from yourself and your wise counsels. It is true I 
greatly esteem your friendship and value your advice. The one ha» 
often lightened my sad heart, while the other, although good, has 
rarely been followed by me. I hâve fuUy understood your dread of 
adventure, but it has never influenced my pursuits. Our lives and our 
ways hâve nothing in common, and our meeting only shov^s ail the 
more clearly the divergence of our courses in the world. Our thoughte 
do not harmonize, and our hopes do not point to the same end. 

You first beheld the day through the bars of a prison in which you 
must live and die a captive, and the notion that beyond thèse bars lie 
a boimdless horizon and liberty has never entered your head. Doubt- 
less had such a thought crossed your mind, you would hâve crushed 
it as men are said to stifle the whisperings of the deviL 

I was brought forth beneath the roof of an old deserted house in 
the corner of a wood. The first noise that fell upon my ears was the 
wind whistling through the trees. It was a sweet sound, the very 
thought of it wakes pleasant memories. 

The first sight that met my eyes was that of my brothers poising 
themselves on the edge of the nest before flying away never to retum. 
Soon I followed theni. 

While I was thus beginning my career, you had reached maturity^ 
and your faint warblings had ripened into rich melody. Those who 
imprisoned you gave you food, and you blessed them for it. I shonld 
hâve cursed them, my gentle friend ! When the sun shone brightly 
they placed your cage outside the window, never thinking that sun- 
stroke might eut you off. No, you were their slave, so that ail seemed 
for the best from your narrow point of view. As for myself, I 
followed the life of my nomadic tribe, sharing its toils and dangers,, 
and gladly submitting to the privations experienced on our joumeys. 
I became strong to suffer, and so long as I had free air, I forgot that 
there was little else in my lot worth having. To crown ail, you readily 
accepted the husband provided for you, and implicitly obeyed his 
slightest wishes. It was of course necessary you should obey some 
one, and perhaps as well that your master should be your husband. 
You are now surroimded by a numerous family whom you love ; you 
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are a model wife and motjier. My ambition does not extend so far. 
Were I surrounded by a bevy of Kttle screamers such as yours, I should 
die. Your devoted and much-loved husband would also be a terrible 
bore. Love, alas ! bas tom my poor heart so deeply during the time 
it became its temporary abode, that I hâve barred the door for ever 
against the foolish passion. 

I am aware of your cruel opposition to the récital of iny griefs, 
and you were kind enough to attribute my fall to the slight importance 
I myself attached to the duration of a union you thought should be 
etemal. You are welcome to say whatever you like, but you need 
never hope to find the true due to our misery in sucK unions. 

Society is wrongly modelled from beginning to end, and so long as 
the dry-rot of conventionality is left to destroy its foundation there 
will be no happiness for superior beings or loving spirits. Not until the 
entire structure is levelled with the groimd. 

I entrust my letter to a bird of passage who will cross your 
latitude ; the postman is so impatient to continue his course that I am 
compelled to postpone the détails of my joumey. 



THE SWALLOWS SECOND LETTER. 

I hâve striven to beguile the days of absence by relating my 
expériences as they occur m rmUe, knowing that loving hearts find a 
charm in incidents the most simple and the most indiffèrent to 
strangers. The weather favours my progress, and nature is arrayed in 
her gayest attire. It seems, indeed, as if the kindly sim shone her 
brightest to cheer me on my way. 

I hâve made a multitude of new acquaintances, nevertheless you 
need neîther feel jealous nor uneasy on my account. I hâve not the 
leisure, still less the désire, to make fiiends, although I am forced at 
tîmes to hait and acknowledge courtesies, as my quality of stranger 
has opened the hearts and homes of many hospitable tribes. Notwith- 
stauding the fact that pressing invitations pour in upon me, I studiously 
refuse to accept them, preferring as I do my wandering life, fiill of ail 
that is unexpected and capricious, above the daintiest fare and the 
fine&t Society. 

You predicted ennui and disenchantment. I still happily await the 
advent of tliese foes, taking my amusements when and where I find 
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tliem. Up to the présent moment thèse last liave corne uabidden to m; 
door, 

This moming I breakfasted fête-à-tête with the most accomplùhed 
singer I hâve ever heard, a Nightingale, who, wîllingly yielding to my 
entreaties, at the close of our repast sang some of his favourite pièces. 




It was not without a feeUng of vanity that I thought of tbose who 
wouid hâve given anything to fill my place. AU distinctions, you know, 
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are flattering, and the one whîch made me the sole listener to harmony 
so divine, made me more important in my own eyes. 

I was strongly impressed with the simplicity of the artîst Seeing 
him so négligé in his dress, so careless in his posture and manner, no 
one would hâve thought that he was a person so distinguished, at least 
I hâve still a strange illusion that prompts me to look for talent only 
beneath a grave and dignified exterior. I hâve discovered that this is 
simply an illusion, you will therefore admit I hâve made some progress. 

This remarkable ténor informed me that he lives for his pleasure, the 
best mode of living one can adopt ; so he said, but I doubted the sound- 
ness of the opinion, and was careful not to be led away by doctrine so 
heterodox 

A happy and useless existence is not what I dream of, I who hâve the 
facnlties of feeling and understanding. My désire is to add one more 
stone to the édifice which is rising up in the shade on the ruins of a 
dyîng civilisation. I hâve thought for some time of entering upon a 
literary career — ^all my tastes lie in that direction — ^as it would enable me 
to carry out my schemes for the régénération of females. This question 
lias absorbed my attention from my earliest youth. I can picture you 
smiling at what you call my foUy and ambition, let me tell you once 
for ail, you can no more conceive the pure happiness to which I aspire 
than I can accept life in your style. 

But what does it matter ; although we dififer in opinion, our friend- 
shîp is true, lasting, and sincère. The charming sweetness of your 
character enables you to overlook my faults and my extrême vivacity, 
and in retum I hope that my deep regard helps to render your captivity 
less galling and monotonous. 

I hâve just lefb my amiable songster, and, strange as it may appear, 
wîthout regret. My curiosity and thirst for knowledge increase daily 
since I hâve at last begun to see and leam. A Jay whom I met in the 
environs preceded me, and promised to warmly recommend me on her 
way. In short, I can never find space to name, far less to praise, ail 
those who hâve received me with a fratemal welcome. Had I followed 
your timid advice, I should hâve been constantly on my guard against 
tokens of affection, in case they might be held out as snares to betray 
me. But when I reflect on the life you lead, I am not surprised to find 
you swayed by warped notions of the world and its winged tribes. 
You cannot form just impressions of objecta seen through the bars of a 
cage, they must appear distorted and confused. It must be so. You 
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hâve never left your retreat, and your little world is ôUed by five 
or six créatures, ôbjects of affection ; ail this renders it impossible for 
you to give an intelligent account of things of which you know 
absolutely nothing, or to appreciate without error what you hâve 
never seen. 

It is true your youth was passed in a spacious aviary, where you 
respectfiilly received the lessons and counsels of some old fellows reputed 
for their wisdom ; even thèse vénérable teachers never breathed the air 
of liberty, and the sort of expérience of which they were proud they 
owed solely to their great âge, and not to free and independent research. 
I feel certain that I shall leam ail thèse sages knew, and more, in a single 
joumey. Before, indeed, I can venture to advocate reform in any shape 
I must travel, and read the living books in birds of every feather. I 
must study the degrading positions into which females of many so- 
called civilised lands hâve drifted, and find out how best to befriend 
them. My heart is filled by immense projects, and I need not disguise 
the fact that I may not see you for many days. 

Adieu, it is getting late ; I continue my journey — always southwards. 

THE CANAEY TO THE SWALLOW. 

Will this letter ever reach you, my child % It is impossible to say, 
as I am ignorant of the direction of your last flight I scarcely venture 
to hope that one day your eyes wiU fall on thèse words of maternai 
soHcitude. Yet should fortune favour me, you will find that my affec- 
tion is still unchanged, although it manifests itself in grumbling fears 
for the safety of a spirit so adventurous. 

I grieved to see you set out on your journey, nor could I conceal my 
appréhension for your safety. Unfortunately the union of our hearte 
does not extend to our ideas, accordingly I did not succeed in changing 
your plans. Far from regarding myself as infalHble, I own my mistake 
in wishing only for the things attainable in my sphère of life. If this 
be an error, yours is surely a greater one — the ambition which aspires 
to everything beyond your reach. The false inspiration derived from 
books has led you into a dark road, along which your tutors, believe me, 
will never follow you. Your life has become an illusion, and the more 
complète the illusion, the more terrible will the disenchantment prove. 
When the hour of awakening does come, as come it will, I tremble for 
the resuit 
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I know that I am a mère dotard, and you are right to complain of 
my persistency in heaping sermons upon your head. Complain if you 
will, but allow me still to preacL 

I hâve been told that many of our sex use their feathers for writing, 
and I perceivè with regret that you are yielding to the popular mania 
with which they are possessed. For myself I seek nothing but know- 
ledge, and I should like to know what good end is served by soiling 
snow-white paper. Let us handle this subject freely. Either you hâve 
great talent, small talent, or no talent at alL I do not see it can be 
otherwise. If by fatality you are favoured with great talent, as are the 
maies, who make laws for others and réputations for themselves, thèse 
very maies, by reason of constitutional jealousy, will not permit you to 
rise superior to themselves. The highest famé has always been, and 
must always be, male-fame, ill begotten as it is at times. That being 
so, females are by law, and, as maies say, by nature, unfitted to fiU the 
loftiest posts of honour. They are essentially the potter's clay fashioned 
into humble vessels suited to adom or to become useful in the house- 
hold, whereas the maies are the marble of which monuments are 
made. 

Apart from the public life in which you are the slave of famé, you 
may wish to hâve a private domestic hfe liidden away from the world, 
to which you may betake yourself when weary of triumph and tinsel. 
But where will you find a partner vain or humble enough to share your 
lot, to joyfiilly wear the ridiculous Kvery inflicted on him by your 
âuccess % Who would be the husband of a great female % Certainly no 
one you could respect and look up to for counsel and advice. You will 
remain, then, powerM and soKtary. This is ail very fine, but the 
position is trying, and high intelligence can better serve its God by 
dutifully lifting a small but compact circle to its own level of happiness 
than by striving to move the world. Famé brings many Kttle cares of 
which I hâve not spoken; it has tobear hatred, envy, calumny — troubles 
thèse which seldom invade the quiet nest. On a column in sight of ail, 
and in the fiill blaze of noonday Ught, the flaws and defects of the 
finest marbles are ail observed and attacked by the critics. Let us 
descend from the column and come to the nicely-poised mind that would 
be so charming in some obscurer spots if only it could be schooled to 
perform its great feats in the shady nooks of the world. Hère I lay my 
finger on the root of your malady. One makes a very good show 
among a circle of indulgent friends, but the public ought not to be dis- 
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appointed, for they did not complain of the want of your spécial talent, 
and did not invite you to become their idol in the temple of famé. 
One must walk npwards to this shrine with timid step, for there are 
more thoms than roses by the way, When the foot grows bolder, one 
becomes used to the compliments that are lavished, as well as to the 
curses that are heaped, on one's head by those over whose prostrate 
forms one tramples. At last life loses its lustre, and you become the 
slave of a cold, cruel, callous mind, possesfeed by aspîring to a glory it 
can never attaîn. Critics, at first silent, grow tired and bite; they 
rudely signify to your astonished friends that after ail you are no 
Eagle, but only a Swallow. 
■ This dawn of opposition irritâtes you, and self-love seeks consolation 
in the rapid flatteries of supporters whose pride prompts them to sustaln 
you at ail hazards, and the clever head, which might hâve been a 
reasonable one, is tumed and lost ! 

I will, with your leave, now pass on to the third point in my obser- 
vations, glancing for a moment at the picture of a daughter, wife, or 
mother who, in addition to ail the other virtues, cultivâtes literature. 
She must indeed be an amiable authoress who with one hand rocks the 
babe to sleep, while with the other she wields the pen that is to wake 
the world. 

During periods of inspiration the children tear her manuscripts, 
and add to her finest pages a sort of illumination on which she had 
not reckoned. Hère you hâve a faithful description of this fantastic 
being whose infants are reared on a mixture of milk and ink. It is 
not, however, into the ridiculous that I fear to see you fall. I know 
your tastes too well, and hope they will shield you from such depths 
of depravity. 

What I dread most is the vanity which has led you to adopt a 
course so ridiculous as advocating the right of females. It may lead 
you into many grievous mistakes unle^ common sensé, comes to the 
rescue. 

I hâve spoken thus freely in order that my advice may be of 
service to you. Had I loved you less, my letter would hâve been 
milder and more pleasant to read. You may find it a bitter pill to 
swallow, but it will cure your maJady ! 
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THIKD LETTER FROM THE SWALLOW. 

A NEST OF ROBINS. 

I have by the merest chance fallen in with a friend, a most obliging 
créature, who will wait for this letter and deliver it to you. He is the 
bearer of important despatches, and appears worthy of the trust placed 
in him. While he explores the environs of my présent halting-place, 
I hastily take up the pen to let you know my whereabouts, and to 
recount the events of my journey. Happily they are few and far 
between. 

As you do not seem to approve of female genius, I must make an 
effort to suppress the poetry that flows naturally from my pen. When 
I have finished a volume of inspired writing, you shall have a copy to 
study at leisure. Then, and not till then, shall I expect justice at your 
hands. 

I should have delayed writing, had circumstances not forced me to 
remind you of my existence. 

The day dawned [under depressing auspices, which will account for 
the sad tone of this epistle. On arriving in this delightful neighbour- 
hood, I made the acquaintance of a most agreeable family, consisting 
of a father, mother, and two little ones, the latter still under shelter 
of the maternai wings. As they had greeted my arrivai with much 
grâce and show of kindness, I thought it my duty, on waking this 
moming, to make a formai call at their nest. The manner in which I 
was received raised them tenfold in my estimation, but just as I had 
leffc them to return to my lodging, the air was suddenly filled with 
cries of distress. On wheeling round, I perceived that the situation 
was dreadful: one of the young brood had fallen to the ground in 
imprudently trying bis wings ; although the fall was not great, danger 
was none the less imminent. An enormous bird of prey, after swoop- 
ing tbrough the air in ominous circles, descended like a stone, straight 
to the scène of the disaster. The mother's resolution was soon taken ; 
addressing a few words to her husband touchiug the care of those 
she was leaving behind, and casting a fond look on the loved ones, 
she descended to the ground. There, showing a bold front to the 
enemy, she covered her little one with her wings ; but the dread foe 
kept slowly approaching, and at last quickened bis pace, trusting to 
the immobility of bis yictim for an easy victory. The poor mother 
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unflinchingly met her doom, for the fierce bird, with eyes of fire, 
pounced down upon her and camed her away, leaviag the little one 




unharmed on the gtound. AfCer a monient's silence, the father 
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scended and bore from the sad spot ail that had been left by the bird 
of prey. I laid the little one in the hollow of the nest and took the 
vacant place of the mother. My sympathy rendered me speechless, 
while the father was mute with grief, he whose breast but a moment 
before had been bursting with joyous song. Suddenly a dull noise 
sounded near, our heads turned to the quarter whence a new danger 
seemed to threaten us. Imagine our joy when, in place of danger, we 
beheld our oppresser felled to the earth by an unseen hand, and the 
lost one returning safe to the nest. The delight of thus meeting one 
whom we thought dead filled ail our hearts, and caused us to feel 2à 
one in happiness. 

Yet I feared the indiscrétion of remaining too long to share their 
joy, and had just retired when a huge animal, one of the species 
inhabiting towns called Poacher, whistling gaily, approached the 
tree which sheltered the Kobins. On his back he carried a bag, from 
which the head of their enemy hung out, and on his shoulder 
the instrument that delivered them. The poor mother could not 
restrain a cry of joy on recognising her dead foe. It was a cry that 
might hâve moved a heart of stone, but brutes, it is said, hâve no 
heairts. 

" Oh ! oh ! '^ cried the Poacher, '* you sing sweetly, your song is 
most agreeable, but I would prefer the sound of you roasting on the 
spit. The little ones would not be worth eating, still one must be 
careful not to separate what God has united." 

After thèse words, he brought down my friends and consigned 
them to his bag. That is the reason of my sadness/' 



THE SWALLOW'S FOUKTH LETTER 

My dear Friend, — I hâve been suffering for some days past from the 
«ffects of a slight accident which befell me on the road and compeUed 
me to rest. In spite of regrets and impatience, I see no prospect of 
moving out of my narrow uncomfortable abode. Yet I ought to feel 
thankful for shelter of any kind. Overtaken some distance from my 
resting-place by a great storm, the wind drove me with such violence 
against a wall as to fracture my leg. Nothing surprises me more than 
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my inabflity to proceed, the injury seems so trifling. A tribe of 
Sparrows, who, with characteristîc foresîght, establîshed themselves 
before the bad weather set in beneath the roof which shelters me, hâve 
shown me great kindness. Unfortunately for me the sun soon re- 
appeared, and his first rays hâve carried off my good-hearted hosts; 
even my helplessness had no power to detain them. I therefore suffer 
ail the more, as I had given them crédit for pure disinterested charity. 
What little they hâve left in the shape of food will soon be exhausted, 
and I am still too weak to forage for myself. 

It is at such a time as this, pressed by poverty and enfeebled by 
sickness, that ail the true friendship I hâve enjoyed in life proves a 
real comfort to me. Now I feel the curse of solitude and the need of 
a partner*s care and affection. 

Although I might hâve weighed" before starting the dangers of so 
long a journey, and accordingly felt neither surprise nor discouragement 
at this first mishap, I am certain that you, who dread everything 
which menaces the uniformity of your life, would hâve borne the 
affliction with greater patience and fortitude. You hâve accustomed 
yourself to abide contentedly in one spot, so that this enforced repose 
which galls me, had you been the suflTerer, would hâve in no way ruffled 
the calm of your head and heart. We are differently constituted, sa 
differently that this constraint will drive me mad if I hâve to endure 
it much longer. 

Oh how it affects my temper, and tunes my ear to a painful pitch of 
perfection ! There is not a bird within hearing that does not sing 
false. My nearest neighbour is a Magpie, the stepmother of two little 
warblers, to whom she is a perfect tyrant, holding them in complète 
slavery, and taking pleasure in corrupting their natural tastes by 
making them sing ail day long contralto airs unsuited to their 
voices. 

This female friend is a widow who receives no one, and who spends 
her days in scolding, an occupation which she varies by picking faults 
and feathers out of her step-children. I flatly refused the proposai she 
made through an old Crow, to replace her when she felt inclined to 
leave the nest in search of pleasure. This occurs chiefly in the evening. 
I think she is a person of very doubtful morality indeed. The offer 
was a tempting one, but I would rather starve than aid the dark 
schemes of this wicked female ; for dark they must be, as she takes no 
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one into her confide'nce save a blackguard-looking Grow who, I am 
certain, lives by plunder. 

So you see I not only hâve the misfortune to be, but to hâve made, 
a formidable enemy of this unscrupulous dame. I think I shall lisk 
destroying my bad leg, and limp out of the dilemma into pastures new 
and an atmosphère more congenial. 

You whose goodness once drew me out of a like scrape, will pity my 
misfortunes and sigh for me more profoundly than I deserve. Still 
the thought of your kind interest will strengthen me nearly as much 
as if you were hère to leûd me a helping wing. I seem to feel as it 
were your guardian spirit hovering over my head ; so real does it 
appear that I shall implicitly trust to its guidance. This you will set 
down as a morbid fad of mine, as your spirit knows better than to 
trust itself into such latitudes. Be that as it may, your influence, if 
not your spirit, is ever with me. 



THE SWALLOW'S FIFTH LETTER. 

It is now a month since I left my last lonely retreat. A Linnet who 
was wandering about without any fixed purpose promised to help me. 
You may judge how eagerly I seizeti the proffered help, and the 
glorious prospect of quitting my disagreeable neighbour, and the still 
more disagreeable hole in which I had been cooped up so long. My f oot 
is far from well, and, although my friend tries to persuade me to the 
contrary, I fear I shall be lame to the end of my days. I ought hère 
to quote the fable of the " Two Pigeons,'* so often brought under my 
notice when you lectured me on my vagabond life. 

Surround ed by strangers, enfeebled by suffering, my future seems to 
grow daily darker and more dim, while no opportunity oflers for the 
ventilation of my peculiar views. The maies hère, as elsewhere, are 
our masters — one must own it if for no higher reason than to get one's 
share of the necessaries of life. The cause seems hopeless, unless one 
could hit upon some quinine or vaccine matter that would cure us of 
the weaknesses and vanities of female nature. As it is, the malady or 
weakness is there, and maies, as of old, continue their endeavours to 
beat, kick, and govern it out of us ; one day they will succeed, when 
one kick too many will make us their masters. As for myself, who 
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hâve not corne under this peculiar bondage, I would gladly give my 
life for the enfranchisement of our sex; but females will persist in 
religiously foUowing in the beaten track, pleasantly taking the alter- 
nate love and kicks as they corne, and retarding progress. They thus 
maintain a prodigious inert force, against which active energy is broken 
like the waves of the sea against a solid rock. 

I shudder at the thought of our impotency, and know not what 
course to foUow that my name may receive the blessing of géné- 
rations yet unbom. I shall wait, like a true philosopher, for my 
good star to light the path of this noble ambition and lead me to 
my goal ! 

My Linnet, who has no ideas, and is not accustomed to reflect, will, 
I fear, soon grow weary of my company, and of the heavy task her 
heart has imposed on her. I am not a very agreeable companion, and 
I do not fail to notice that she endeavours to escape from the tête-d-tête 
of our daily life. 

Although sincerely in the humour to see the world, she took me 
yesterday to a meeting which at any other time would hâve filled me 
witb bope. 

Our sex alone were admitted, and the end to which ail my aspira- 
tions tend was the thème the young hearts were waiting to discuss 
with noble impatience. Several points as to the ways and means by 
which our rights were to be secured and guarded were dwelt upon by 
varions speakers, after which, I am sorry to say,' a number of ill- 
favoured females entertained the meeting by recounting their love- 
experiences, gossip, and scandai. 

Thèse absorbing topics found a patron in the mistress of the occa- 
sion, an old Eingdove, who amiably recalled the far-ofif love-adveu- 

tures of her youth. 

Tired and dispirited, I retired to rest, not to sleep, but to brood 
over the future, till at last, weary of thinking of the where-to-go and 
what-to-do of to-morrow, my eyes closed for the night. 
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THE SWALLOW'S SIXTH LETTER. 

My dear Friend, — After so many shattered hopes, so many vain 
endeavours, I determined to narrow my ambition and end my jouraey 
with the Linnet. Were you not a grave true-hearted Canary, you 
would smile at this consummation. I am completely at your mercy, 
and you are too good to abuse your advantage. 

Although there is something supremely ridiculous in ail the fuss 
with which I set out to refonn society, when one considers the resuit, 
I claim the privilège of pointing out that my scheme is none the less 
Sound and good because it has failed. I am not converted. Society 
is not ripe for such a measure of reform. I hâve pleaded, solicited, 
preached — to deaf ears — and urged the adoption of my views \ the 
maies listened and shrugged their shoulders, the females refused to 
listen and shrugged their shoulders, and in order to continue the 
struggle single-handed, I should require a stock of patience with which 
nature has not seen fit to endow me. 

Above ail, I am lame, and to undertake — no matter what in this 
world — even to promote a good cause, one must begin with personal 
attractions that will appeal to the eye. A lame Swallow has therefore 
not much chance* of success in this fast âge. 

The spring will again find me in Paris, when I shall présent my 
little companion, who I am sure will please you, notwithstanding her 
gaiety. She may even seem to you giddy. Ail I can say is, she is 
genuine and good-hearted. I must tell you she fell in love the other 
day with a young fop, with whom she would hâve decamped had I not 
caught her in time to arrest her fate. I gave her a page or two of my 
own early expérience, which produced a deep and, let us hope, lasting 
impression. 

She wants looking after, guiding, and controlling. Yet why should 
I speak thus in opposition to my doctrine of freedom for the female 
sex, and lay my plans for her guidance ? Can it be that my principles 
are gradually changing ? It cannot be ! Soon you will see me, my 
friend, sad but submissive, having found the world bad, and beiug 
unwîlling to force it to become better. You wiU find me, as you 
would say, disenchanted — as I would say, reasonable, although, to 
tell the truth, the two expressions may mean one and the same thing. 
I havft travelled far in search of that wisdom which I might hâve 
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obtained without going out of my way. In my narrow view of life 
I had only been villing to notice the shortcomings of what is, and tlie 
advantages of what is not. 

Thèse advantages are still manîfest, so also is the danger of any 
change, even though It might hring a certain measure of amélioration. 
It seems, indeed, bettor to keep and improve a defective form of 
govemment than to change it for something new — however good — and 
untried. 

My only ambition now is to end my days near you. 





Médical Animal3. 




brothers, what hâve yon c 



A VENERABLE Crow announces the ap- 
proachiQg death of one of our colleagues ; 
he flattera himself on being able to foretell 
the event. Hia prognostication ia, we 
should say, certain to be verifîed, for at 
that moment the puor sufferer enters; 
he was a Dog — we say vas, for he is now, 
alas ' Dothing more than the skeleton, the 
shadow of that long-sntfering animal, We 
tenderly inqnire bow he feels. 

" Ah," be replies, " my only feeling à 
pain , they tried to cure me — that is, my 
illness — and bebold the resuit. Ah, my 
oneî what is the world coming toî You 
hâve provoked the animais to wnte, your counsela hâve been pushed 
too far, many of us poor brutes hâve been forced to think. That is 
not ail, some eveu dream of poetry, painting, and science. Thèse 
fools would hâve us believe that such mad courses raise us above oui^ 
eelves and our sublime instincts. Nightingales imagine themselvea 
birds of prey, Donkeys mastera of song, while Cats conceive they dîs- 
course the sublimest, sweeteat hannony. Civilisation doea it ail ; it is 
a muddle, my friends, a fearfui muddle. But the last notion is by far 
the most dreadfuL Our brothera, weary of dying a natural death, hâve 
reaolved to found chairs of medicine and surgery. Already they hâve 
begun their work ; behold me, the resuit of their expérimenta — ekîn and 
bone, gentlemen ! skin and bone I I hâve just been ordering myself 
cnitches and a coffin. Dear me, how faint I feel ! " 
" Hâve a drink î " saîd the Fox. 

"Most thankfnlly," replied the Dog, who had been a very jolly Dog 
in his day. 
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The Fox, preparing pen and ink, requests him to write down his 
mischahces for the good of posterity. The Dog obeys — it is his nature 
to do so— only he requests the Fox to write at his dictationJ 

" Being honest," he commenced, " I hâve no désire to conceal any- 
thing. There hâve been for some time amongst men certain individuals 
called Veterinaries — most damaging rascals ; one is no sooner in their 
clutches, than they bleed, purge, and put one to the direct straits, 
bestowing a diet not fit for a Cat. I object to this most strongly, to 
this last phase of their treatment. They imagine that disease has a 
craving for food, and détermine to kill it by systematic starvation ; the 
resuit is too often the death of the animal, and not the disease, which 
lives and spreads to others. I was one of those who proposed a com- 
mission to inquire into and state facts. You would hardly conceive, 
gentlemen, on what fools — pardon — I mean on what créatures the choice 
fell \ on Linnets and Moles — the one for clear sight, the other for seeing in 
the dark. The commission set to work, taking it for granted that the poor 
never complain without cause, and examined everybody as they would 
convicted félons. I do not know what happened, but soon a majority 
of the enlightened commissioners, who had discovered nothing, decided 
that the afFair was understood. A compiler produced a work for which, 
in common with ail the other members of the commission, he was hand- 
somely rewarded, and that was ail. As for me, I barked, howled, and 
manifested my disapproval ; many of my friends thinking they ought to 
do the same, the agitation became gênerai." 

" Let that pass, my friend, let that pass," said the Fox ; " everything 
has an end. Prudence and generosity forbid our dwelling on this 
subject." 

" In short," replied Médor, somewhat crest-fallen (Médor was our 
hero's name), " we agreed to form schools of secret medicine, and faculties 
of clandestine surgery, under the presidency of the Cock of ^sculapius 
and the Serpent of Hippocrates. 

" Every animal, part of whose flesh or intestines had been used as a 
medicine, laid claim to the invention of the science, and ail of them, 
ÎTOTSL the least to the greatest, held that they each had been used by 
man-doctors as universal panaceas. Would you believe it, thèse biped 
physicians dared to prescribe Tortoise broth for languor, and jelly of 
Viper for impurity of the blood ! " 

" Médor, you are wise, and if ever we add an Academy of Sciences to 
DUT journal, you shall belong to it." 
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" To the Academy, Prince ? '' 

" No, to our journal ; who do you take yourself for 1 Continue." 

"You hâve not forgotten, gentlemen, that your humble servant 
objected chiefly to the diet, not to the science " 

" Is it much longer % " inquired the Fox. 

" I must finish my narrative, sir ; that is ail I can conscientiously say." 

"You are honest, but that is an useless quahty nowadays." 

" My brothers," continued Médor, " if we confine our attention to the 
remédies prescribed by men, we shall only foster sickness and hasten 
death. I once heard the remark made by a man, that the sublimest 
philosophy was that which stood the test of common sensé. I am 
inchned to think that the subhme in the art of heahng would be to 
retum to and trust to instinct. Thèse words are simple, but 
profound ; think over them, although they will meet only with the 
world's scom." 

"Decidedly," said the Fox. "It is most unreasonable, when one 
wants to found a science, to begin with common sensé ; that is a vulgar 
natural gift which can only stand in the way of science." 

" ïhat is quite évident," murmured a Bear, who had come forward 
with a subscription. 

Médor scratched bis ear and proceeded in a lower tone. "My 
opinions were blamed, I was cursed, beaten, and treated as an 
incendiary. When I wished to raise my paws to heaven to protect my 
innocence, one of them was broken, and my colleagues ironically 
inquired what remedy instinct and common sensé suggested to meunder 
the circumstances, and if any to apply it. But as they had taken care 
to knock me on the head before asking the question, I was unable to 
reply, and so stood convicted of insanity." 

" Herein is logic ! '' said the Fox. 

" I was put to bed — on straw — and the chamber was soon filled by a 
Leech, a Crâne, a heteroclitic animal, a Spanish Fly, and a dignified 
idler, who seated himself as soon as he arrived. The heteroclitic 
créature, a dry, cold, carefuUy-dressed personage, declared the séance 
open, the object of which was to effect my cure by purely scientific 
means. I thought I was dead, but a Sow who acted as my nurse 
reassured me by saying- 

" * Do not be afraid ; the good die, the bad remain/ 

" * Old mother,' I replied, * you were not placed hère to poison my 
ear, on the contrary ' and I tumed on my misérable couck 
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The Leech then pronounced me del nous and iBtimated his inten 
tiou of sucking out the maladj through a blood vessel m my throat 




Happily the Spanish Fly noticed that my tongue protruded in token of 
exhaustion, and proposed to apply what he termed a counter-irritant 
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— that is, to set up a most painful compétition between disease aad 
remedy. 

" *My dear sir/ said the Crâne to the Fly, 'neitlier your treatment 
nor your opinion can hâve the least weight ; it is a well-known fact 
that six thousand four hundred of you weigh only a misérable half- 
pound. Half a pound weight, think of that.' 

** * What is your opinion, Mr. Idler î ' inquired the Hétéroclite. 

" * I practise the leisurely science of meditating on the mysteries of 
life and death. We must consult together, and weigh the situation 
before we can hope to arrive at a just diagnosis of this important case. 
As a Consulting physician, I ' -r — 

"*My opinion is/ gravely continued the first speaker, *that the 
abnormal humidity of the feet, head, chest, and ail the members, is 
one of the gravest symptoms of this case.' 

" The Seal shrugged bis shoulders. 

"* Humidity I hold to be most dangerous, whether in the shape of 
rain, dew, or the saturation of a heated atmosphère. An umbrella or 
waterproof may ward off its influence, our patient is beyond that stage 
and requires more subtle remédies. As for myself, I am obliged to ob- 
serve the greatest caution. I never travel without my carriage, and to 
walk over a cold flagstone without a carpet would be to court death. I 
hâve done : that being so, I make it a rule to inquire who is to pay me î/ 

" * And us/ cried a voice outside. 

" ' Who are you ? ' 

** * We are the animal surgeons who alone can effect a cure ; open, or 
we will eut our way through the door, just as we would to the heart of 
a disease.' 

" The door was opened, and the Saw-fish entered, foUowed by its 
attendants. The operator showed his teeth, felt my puise, and soon a 
circle formed round the couch. Under the circumstances it was natural 
to faint, and I did my best to do so ; but as extrêmes sometimes meet, 
and there is but a step from fainting to delirium, I became mad. 
Dark scènes of dissecting-room practice passed before me. My name 
had changed from Médor to No. ^^y just as if I had become a cab on 
a stand or a watchman. I was no longer a solitary invalid, but one 
of many stretched on beds in a long ward. My neighbour No. 32 
had passed away, or rather his remains had been conveyed to a sort 
of dining-room at the end of the ward. The sole omaments of this 
chamber were skeletons and bones. What had become of the flesh?" 
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Myfriend thèse bonesweredoubtlessfossils You are Blanderiug 
jour felloT-citizens. But you are free continue 




" I wished to raise my voîce against tliis profanation, this brutaJity, 
this sacrilège, but the Shark, biting my ear tiU it bled, advised me to 
be calm, resolute, and happy. 

" ' You must not puzzle your brain about the myaterîea of clinical 
aurgery,' said he. 
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" ' I hâve already done that/ I replied. 

" ' Hush ! I am about to describe your case to thèse gentlemen, who 
are only too anxious to see you on your legs again. It is necessary 
they sliould be made acquainted with the prognostics, diagnostics, the 
symptomatology, the dietetic and, shall we say, numismatic détails, 
not t)ne of which shall be overlooked. If you are not instantly cured, 
we will not waste precious time by foUowing in the footsteps of 
physicians from whom we are separated by the stricfum and the laxum^ 
humours, mucous membranes, pores, not to name the 66,666 sorts of 
fever which specîally attack the animal organisation. We will not 
occupy ourselves with Aristotle, Plîny, Ambrose Paré, a misérable 
idealist, who has said, '* I dressed your wounds, but God healed them." 
No, that is not our business. Our patron, our hero, is Alexander ; our 
practice, to tighten or relax the tissues — oh no ! Alexander knew 
better than that, he eut them.' 

" * Long live Alexander ! ' said the Vultures, Eats, and Crows of the 
audience. 

" * ^ou hâve understood me clearly,' said the speaker. ' I hâve now 
the honour to ask the opinion of the Saw-fish, my coUeague, whose 
doctrines I hold in the highest esteem, although I hâve my own way 
of applying them ; and now, gentlemen, we will proceed to incise the 
muscles, saw the bones, and in fact cure our patient.' 

" They are bound to kill me, I thought ; a thousand times death 
rather than vivisection." 

" And you played the dead Dog î " said the Fox. 

" Just so, and some good little fellow said that it would be unwise ta 
operate owing to my weakness : it often happens that the most trifling 
incidents delay the greatest events." 

" Say that again," said the Fox with a tinge of irony, " it seems 
good." 

" Sometimes, sir, the smallest incidents delay the greatest events. It 
so happened that the orator fell not on the one who had interrupted 
him, but on his neighbour, whom he accused of lifting the hospital lint 
and bearing it off to line his nest. 

" A large Vulture, a provincial student, as might easily be seen from 
his huge cloak and cap stuck on the back of his head, dared to remark 
that the profession of surgery was one of liberty, and that professors 
had no right to interfère in the private affairs of theîr pupils. In this 
way the question of the missing lint was satisfactorily disposed of, and 
the lecturer proceeded. 
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" * Gentlemen, as the opération must be postpoi ; 
me, in the interests of science, to make a few rei 
of morals.' 

" That was flattering you," remarked the Fox. 

" Perhaps it was, at any rate, the little sermon • 
was lost on me. 

"*Dear pupils, the true student of science is to a c 
with a God-like nature ; our profession is a prie! : 
the healing art in ancient times was only exerc i 
it requires therefore more than talent, it demands i 

" ' Oh ! oh I ! ' exclaimed several students of the • 

" ' Medicine will again become a priesthood, o: , 
social function \ doctors will préside over the publi( 
maladies there are, the more will medicine be l : 
pensed. But in order to arrive at this désirable 
to raise the qualifications of the profession, ai • 
aspirants, otherwise each family will hâve its phj i 
would become of us when there is a doctor to ej i 
to each attic % The study of our science is pai ; 
must be rendered doubly so to check the influx of 
talent or morality are unfitted to enter our ranks.' 

** * But, my master,' said the Vulture, * you are i . 
you dread is the ability of the young generatioi . 
eat up your sinécures. Your patemal solicitude ii 

** Another student objected to slandering mise: ■ 
true attributes that alone by strengthening and pui 
it serviceable to the world. 

" * Yes,' he continued, * I myself hâve known thaï 
struggle, but God is still all-powerful. The snow th 
of grass and every seedling beneath its chill man 
to doubt, even for an instant, that spring would 
blossoms, or that autumn would again fiU the store: 
grain. I hâve known hunger, but never despair, 
numbers pressing forward to compote with us in ail 
is room for ail who honestly strive to make the wo: 

" * Long live joy ! ' cried the Crow. * Misery ii 
cottage, just as the garret is the palace of studer 
still harder, why, to-morrow we will move up a 
heaven — go to the roofs. Now, my friends, hère i 
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& nutshell, the houaes of Paris must be vietred thus : our lofty attiea 
eontain the head, and therefore the bnùn, of this large city, something 
too of the heart It U there one thinks, it is theru one dreams, it ù 
there one loves, while waiting to descend to the first floor, to medîtaU 
on ambition and riches. Our master may ta]k ; for ail that, he himself 
is a living proof of success — of the fact that very little merit indeed 
îs frequently rewarded by mach wealth and famé' 

" ' Ah ! ' replied the Shark, ' you forget that one successful career is 
the product of a thousand failures. Only lofty qualities can bring 
the successful to the surface, while tbousands sink into misery and 
obscurity. Some one said that the sun smiles on our successes, and 
the kindly earth throws her mantle over our failures. The truth is, 
the Bun shines on a host of ungrateful convalescents, and the earth 
too Boon receives our most astounding surgical cures ! ' 

"The discussion was becoming too leamed, I therefore slipped out by 
the foot of the bed — but not before they had resumed the discusâon 
of my case — and left them in the thick of it to come hère." 

Saying this, the poor cripple made bis bow and disappeared, totally 
regardless of the future of bis important révélations. 

We beg any one yi\(3 may know the irhereabouts of Médor to keep 
tbe secret to himself; being unable to help our fellow-creatures in 
distress, we wish them kept out of our way, or taken to our nestdoor 
neighbour, who has probably more time and money at his disposai 




The Qiraffe'p Tabli 

fA-RDm DES PLANTES. 



LETTER TO HEE LOVER IN THK : 




alone, as the social habits of our race eau uever be tri 
the Btudy of a single iadividual. How this happer 
I hâve, however, put you in possesaion of the fact I 
as much as I do myself. 
Uere I am transported to a land one finds it ] 
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a land where the sua is pale, the moon dim, the wind damp, the dust 
dry and dirty, and the air icy cold. Of the three hundred and sixtj 
odd days which make up the year, it rains during three hundred and 
forty, when the roads become rivers unfit for the dainty foot of Giraffes. 
During winter the rain becomes white, and covers ail things with one 
uniform dazzling carpet, which wounds the eye and saddens the heart. 
The water becomes solid, and misery waits upon birds and beasts, who 
perish on the banks of the streams without being able to quench their 
thirst. 

The species of animal that rules in this région is the most ill-favoured 
of ail God's créatures. His head, înstead of confonning to our graceful 
model, is nearly round like a melon, and partly covered with short hair 
like hogs* bristles, only thicker, darker, and not so clean looking ; his 
neck is almost hidden between- his shoulders, and only develops by 
becoming thicker and shorter; his skin is of an earthy colour ; and to 
complète this ridiculous^ picture, he has got into- the stupid way of 
walking on his hind-legs, and swinging those \Jh front to maintain 
his equilibrium. It is difficult to imagine any figure more vulgar or 
absurd. I am inclined to think that this poor animal is afflicted with 
a painfiil sensé of his; defôrmity, for he hides as much of his figure as 
possible. ' He uses for this purpose an artificial covering fabricated out 
of the bark of plants and skins of animais. This device does not mend 
matters, as it renders him. an ugly pièce of patchwork. The first sight 
of a man — that is the name by which this hideous animal is known 
— will cause you to be thankful you were born dothed by the Creator 
in matchless attire^ and that you: hâve neverfàllen into the hands of 
a Parisian tailor. 

We express our* sentiments and needs in simple sounds and looks ; 
they, on the other hand — ^who appear formerly to hâve enjoyed the 
same privilège — carried away by a fatal instinct, or, if one must believe 
the wisest of them, subject to a dfestiny of incomparable punishment, sup- 
planted naturels simple language by an almost continuons grumbling. 
They hâve invented sounds in abundance to signify what they don't 
want and can't get, and spend half their days in gabbling over the 
limited nature of their moral and physical appetîtes. Thèse soands 
sometimes express wishes, but more frequently what îs called idea& 
Ideas are in themselves nothing, although they are the key to ail that 
is déficient, cross, and hostile in what thèse créatures call conversation. 
When two Men separate after conversing for hours, we may rest assured 
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that the one ignores ail that has been said by the oi < 
more thoroughly than before. 

It is also necessary for me to tell you that tl i 
tially ferocious, and feeds upon flesh and blood 
frighten you; either from his natural cowardice, < ■ 
refinement of ingratitude and cruelty, he only devoi 
timid beasts, e^sy to surprise and kill, and who hav( i 
with their wool or enriched him with their servic( 
«ustom to rear thèse victims in his own country. i 
strange land inspires a sort of religious respect, wh: \ 
utmost care and homage. He lays out parks for the ( ! 
the Lion's den, and digs a pond for the Hippopotam i 
he had planted rows of trees with nourishing leaves ; 
is a mossy sward and belt of fine sand, a miniatur 
dwelling is kept at a uniform température. His p< : 
would only be too delighted if he took the same « ; 
cares for them at a distance, and at times, withoi : 
out into a frenzy and slaughters them right and left. 
' Thèse massacres ar^ said to be caused by some hig] 
called a word or an idea. Men — being by nature ha • 
— hâve invented destructive weapons of the most 
When they cannot agrée about any given idea th< ; 
weapons, and the side which works the greatest desl : 
property is always right. Eight is built upon the i 
so Men say, until some giant power proves right 
dethrones it, showing that right is a sort of weathe: 
with every wmd of government. 

There are Men, and there are also extraordinar} 
class called Scholars. The grubs of thèse créatures i 
Many of them die while yet buried in printed leav(! 
state, from which they never émerge ; but the Book 
days, ought, full fledged, to soar away into the light <: 

It is the duty of Scholars to pay more attentioi; 
which ideas are expressed than to the ideas themsci 
invent words, which few will understand, to denot 
things. When speaking, the Scholar is careful to us< 
pronounced, that it would be better if they were r 
ail 

Above ail, the most interestîng human type is Wc 
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élégant, timîd, délicate créature, who became the 8 i 
not know where or when, but he has trained her t' 
the Horse, either by force or cunning. I tell y< i 
most graceful form in nature, yet Man spoils hei i 
seen to greater perfection without him. She has \ ' 
love ; the need of loving some one or something sh ' 
never leaves her. During her youth the hours ai 
up in her mind some idéal Man with whom she 
life. She after a time becomes the wife of sonn 
thinks she has found the lover of her dreams. Alas 
sion soon passes away, and she learns that the fond i 
was a beiiig of a higher sphère. 

You will be surprised at my gîving you so ma ; 
this country and its animais, but as yet I hâve told ; 
the way they govem themselves, Politics pure \ 
science most talked about and least understood i 
listen to one person on the subject of politics, his i l 
if to two, they are confused ; if to three, they are < I 
number of speakers inerease to four or five, the \ 
strangle each other, Judging from the universal fa ' 
held by ail classes, it has once or twîce crossed my : 
political sentiments had found a calm centre in m \ 
would at last elect me their king. This seems i 
sînce Frenchmen are utterly unable to agrée as to 1 1 
intellectual qualities which should adorn a prince, ] 
hâve in a friendly way resolved to choose their m i 
height. By adopting this plan, party spirit would 1 1 
ail questions settled by measurement. 

Last week I resolved to be présent at a meetii: 
held nearer to the river than my abode. I accordii 
that way, and soon arrived at a sort of palace fiUed 
throng. 

The members of the Cabinet only differed fr: 
characteristic ugliness, the resuit, it is said, of grave 
and of the manner in which they snatch their pleasii 
of office. What surprised me most was their acti 
permitted them to rest for an instant in the sa-mi 
witnessiug by chance one of the stormy meetings of ' 
tossed themselves about, jumped and mîxed into a 
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groups, apostrophising their adversaries wîth i 
gestures, and showing their teeth with the most hic i 
object of most of them seemed to be to raise th( : 
fellows, and there were those who compassed this ; 
the heads and shoulders of their neighbours. 

Unfortunately, though well pleased to witness I 
assembly, owing to my superior stature I failed te 
in the confusion of voices, and I retired sickened i 
vocifération, grinding of teeth, whisking of i 
bowling, without being able to form a conjectui : 
under discussion. 

For ail that, something was carried, and the i 
appeared in the officiai organ oiext day în mos > 
There are those who say that ail the séances res* i 
greater or less degree, so Œ shall dispense with witi ; 

I had proposed to give you, before closing my le 
of the language naw used in Paris. Yonwill b< 
own notions of it from the following sentences, w : 
exchanged between a young man with a Bison's 
woman with the eyes of a 'Graaelle, to whom he y* \ 
his long absence : — 

" I was preoccupied, beaatîful Isoline, with subi i 
your woman's heart bas the noble intuition. Plac i 
which they hâve been willing to accord to me a: 
adepts of perfectionabilisation, and long absori: 
philanthropie, and humanitarian spéculations, I wi 
of a political encyclism which would moralise ail 
ail institutions, utilise ail the faculties, and devel: 
but I was not the less drawn towards you by tl 
attraction, and I " 



" Say no more," soleninly interrupted Isoline ; * 
stranger to those lofty aspirations, and pray do n<; 
capable of being charmed by the baits of a coarse 
your destiny, dear Adhimar, in the sentiment whic 
see an élective affinity which the instinct of cohes 

* It îs évident that the Giraffe falls înto a mistake, which : 
one were she not quite innocent. Confined in the Jardin det 
yisit the Chamber of Deputies, which she imagines she is des 
see was the Monkeys* palace. — Ed. 
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with a syinïuitlietic indîviduality, or, to express myself more clearly, 
the fusion of thèse iaolated idiosyncrasiee which feel the need of becom- 
ing simultaneous." 

Hère the conversation was contîniied in a \aw voice, and I thinlt I 
may suppose ihat it becaine niore intelligible, for the young philosopher 
was Ijeaniing with pleasiire when he left Isoline. 

The Giraffe. 




The Croakinq? of a Crow. 

The inferiority of man to tïie lower animais of the world does not 
admit of the faintest sliadow of doubt, at least tha|i is mj belief, and 
in making it known, it muet be understood that it is done Jionestly 
and without maliee. I am oae of the few créatures against whom man 
is powerless to do hana», happily considering me beneath his notice, as 
my flesh is too tough even to make souip for paupers. I am, in fact, a 
Crow, and conséquent^ mew the world and its inhabitants from a noble 
élévation. 

Men themselves are- consciou» of theîr déplorable condition, and fully 
aware that their complex bodliea are frequently impotent to respond to 
the wishes of their active brains. Poor architects are they who design 
impossible structures which nO' hands can build. Pitiable ! pitiable ! ! 
Does any one believe that they are unconscious of their inferiority ? 
If so, what can account for their eternal complaints, their incessant 
misunderstandings and litigatious ? 

Mock, Write, invent fables 6f moustached men. You shall never be 
able to render us animais ridiculous unless you first endow us with 
human vices, passions, and aspirations. You compel my pity, poor 
pariahs of the world ;. you who could not live for a day without us 
— ^without the wool of our friend the Sheep to make your attire, the 
silk of the Worm to line your coats or cover your umbrellas, for rain 
is often fatal to you, while the refreshing wind pénétrâtes your thin 
pink skin and chills you to the heart. You doubtless wish you were 
a Crow like myself, to fly through the air in place of crawling along with 
your too solid bodies through slimy city streets. I dislike you least 
on horseback, and you yourselves are proud of borrowing a certain 
dignity from a brute ; but the dignity belongs to the Horse, not to the 
rider, although the latter accounts it ail his own, and, strange to say, 
thinks himself superior to the animal that carries him. Are you not 
weaker than the Ox or the Eléphant î Does not the smallest insect 
become a burden to you ? A Fly tickling your nose drives you mad, 
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and ia place of Betting tbe mUguided iosect free, you take its life, 




The sting of a Gnat swella and déforma your face, and apoUs the 
image of the Cîod that made you ; whîle the bits of a reptile a hundred 
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times smaller than yourself proves fatal. Morec 
that you hâve spent whole nîghts in a bloodthirs 
that has banished sleep from your pillow, and 
after ail evaded you. Tell me why do you grow pal 
It îsy alas ! his gentlest caress would break every b 

"Ah, well ! We own our physical înfirmity ; it 
as we are princes by our intelligence, and on thaï 
Master Crow." 

You flatter yourselves, gentlemen. Do you si 
you hâve more ingenuity, ability, and patience 
unaided produces the silken material and weaves 
fabric in the world? You cannot even make 
although the cotton is grown ready to your h 
Spider, can prevail upon his food to corne to his < 
cunningly? and who so deftly can escape dan^ 
more crafty than the Fox, more subtle than the i 
of your heart, and yet when you want a syml 
dévotion it is among our ranks you look for it. 
mother who, like the Pélican, would daily pierce 
Kangaroo, bear the constant burden of her littlc 
like of your patemal kindness, and the sacrifices 3 
your children ; in short, you parade everything 
minister to your own vanity. You are careful t 
deeds with assumed humility, that the world 
abroad. But for constancy and unobserved dei 
spring the meanest bird will put mankind to tl 
the father who, while attending to the duties 
prépare his children's food and rock them to sleep 

We, the birds and brutes of création, do natura 
almost superhuman effort. We hâve no need of 
institutions to teach us how dutifully to fiU ( 
Natural instinct is our teacher,* and we obey its 
We hâve no schools of music, the arts, or scienc 
Nightingale*s notes are true and harmonious, and 
continues to be constructed with matchless beauty 

You live in families, so do we ; but supposing s 
compelled to spend an entire winter, like the po< 
in one dark chamber, what would be the resuit î 
tempers and more fractured bones. 
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You are proud, so is the Peacock ; but the latter lives on his pride, 
while you frequentl) die of it — it chokes you 
What can I eay about human courage î — Bimply nothing My own 




_ood nature prompts me hère to draw the veil, only adding a word on 
the subject of mendicity 

In our beastly kingdom mendicity is unkDowii We would rather 
^tarve than immic ail the ills of life in order to gain a beggarly hvmg 
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When we hâve parfonned our allotted tasks in life, and are unable to 
provide for oiirselves, ve die. Not so witli men ; they are doomed to 
cling to the laet shrede of life when ail its joy and lustre hare gone, and 




live on as if overtakea by some fearful retnbution. But hère I touch 
upon a large and myster ous quLst on and being a modest Crow, I shall 
leave it, as I fold my wings to sleep for the night is falling and the 
ink haa dried on my qmll Ihe twilight hour of love is passing, and 
the Nightingale is tuning hie Iut« — I bave the houour to sainte yen. 




^OUVENIRp OF AN OlC 

FRAGMENTS FROM AN ALBUM 

"Non «nimam mntaDt qui trftns mare enrrunt."- 



Ylhy does one truTel f— An oM castle.— Tlie Duke snd Dv i 
old Falcon. — Tbs hwU of the Terrace. — Mtke yonrael: 
Carp. — Hov hh Onl di«a of tove. — How Madame Cro < 




trivel % Il n 
bleBRin" n tl 
ail, uoitlioiif 
one 'a way to 

thing } Caa one bonestly say that any advantage 
lingî 

Some parsue happiness, and the pureuit iavanab' 
othera flee the evil which no one escapes. The 
bud and Ait vith its beams, while Marmots close 
vintry glory and court repose, baving faith thi 
awake at Phœbus's bidding. There are many créa' 
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homes to face unkno^irn dangers, but few return, for space is vast, and 
the insatiable océan cries for ever, " Give ! give ! " Many more go to 
sleep and few awake, for sleepers are near to the death that broods 
over them. The Butterfly travels because he has wings. The Snail, 
rather than remain in one place, shoulders his house and moves along ; 
the unknown is so attractive. Hunger wounds thèse, love woos those ; 
for the former some happy région teems with food, for the latter with 
sentiment. Those alone who travel without aim are bur-dened with 
satiety. -^s for the Squirrel who turns in his cage, we may say, 
** S'agiter n'est pas avancer." * Unfortunately, like him, many move, but 
few make progress. Thus it is said that the wise «ones of the world 
prefer peaceful misery to active happiness ; they are content to live on 
in the spot where they were bom without troubling their heads about 
anything beyond the limits of their horizon, and they die, if not happy, 
at least tranquiL But it may be that this wisdom comes from the 
coldness of their hearts, and the weakness and powerlessness of their 
wings. 

No one has answered the question, Why does one travel ? better 
than a great writer of our sex, George Sand, who said, " One travels 
because no one is happy hère below." It must be that motion is 
everywhere, nothing is perfect, therefore there is no repose. As for 
me, I hâve travelled not because I had a liking for motion, for I loved 
my nest and the short walks over the village green. 

" What is the good of thèse interminable spéculations and questions 
at the beginning of your taleî" said an old friend and neighbour, 
whose advice I sometimes ask, always reserving my right to do as I 
please. " It is not because you occupy yourself with philosophy, &c. 
&c., that you must bore your readers. You will be accounted a pédant. 
Are you going to faveur us with the particulars of ail you hâve seen 
and thought during the century you hâve been in the world ? Do you 
intend, after the mistake of living so long, to add the foUy of travel- 
ling interminably over paper ? Believe me, if you really want to be 
thought a bold adventurous spirit, a travelling genius, write a book of 
travels. The century of Columbus has passed, one has no need to 
discover new lands, one may now set up as a traveller at less cost and 
no risk. Discover, if you will, the spot where you were born, your 
neighbours and your neighbours' affairs, yourself, or nothing, and 
write about them. Relate — what does it matter how you relate, so long 

* S. La Valette, Fables. 
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as you do relate something % It is the time for s: 
contemporaries, those illustrious travellers, who, ii 
the globe, bravely write down their impressions "v 
straw or down of the paternal nest. FoUow thei 
down everything about yourself, your friends, you 
you dine, and ail about your appetite. Détail t 
and those you hâve not, institute a comparison bei 
différent birds, taking care never to dip beneath 
your descriptions to dress and manners. Whenei 
an old taie, colour it freely and serve it up as new, 
you a great success. You will fall into many gra^ 
that % they will never be discovered till after yo 
may amuse your children to défend your reputatioi 

Thèse reflections had a certain fascinatitMi for u 
be good, or bad, it was at any rate easy to foUow. 
kept me out of harm's way, and I replied — 

" Onp cannot always foUow one's own inclinati' 
an honourable Rook, and will do my best at ail t 
liave just said is întended for advice, it is so prei 
keep it to yourself." 

" Be it so," he said, bowing gravely. 

I retumed the salute and again took up my pen. 
an old Rook. Old as I am I hâve no notion of conceg 
once young, that I can well remember, young as the S 
less giddy, having a proper notion of the respect dn 
in spite of ail its infirmities, would meet with great 
ness ai;id révérence if we thought a little more of t 
-vrhose brink the feeble steps are tottering. 

As far as I can remember I was married thei 
young, that is true, it is some fifty years ago, and I 
in a day when I lost my dear husband. How strang 
back to my poor old head. It was a dreadful y 
nioaning dismally through the crevices of the ol< 
thunder, bursting in terrible peals from the dark skj 
ations of the grim cathedral, making its grey stones 
fear. Chili rain fell in torrents, and for the first 
nest, though it was well protected under one of th 
Cathedral of Strasbourg, " I am dying ! " said a : 
voice. That was my husband, poor dear ; he made 
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and he died. He was always a very detennined bird. "Mind the 




young ones, love . Thèse were hie laat vorda, and I did mmd them, 
at least I tried to, but they, ail of them, died wîthin a week. 
Worst of ail, I could not dîe œyself, and a sort of cousolation di<l 
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steal into my widoii^ed heart, that made me feel I 
in dying. 

"Travel/' said an old Stork, who had nursed 
wîll start inconsolable, you will return calmed if 
griefs hâve been starved ont and left behind on 
This Stork was esteemed as a very sensible cre 
had hardened her heart : I would sooner Mil m 
grief! My children, alas! where are they? I 
Crows, our neîghbours, lent weîght to the Stork's 
to leave the old scènes, and I did leave the pla 
felt certain that my husband and little ones i 
day. 

Talk of travelling ! why, I bave travelled with< 
the last fifty years, but it did not take me a fifti( 
to find ont that the worldly old Stork was right. 

From the moment of entering senously on : 
reminded of this proverb by a celebrated maralis 
order to relate one's travels." I detennined to fol 
accordingly, armed with note book, set aut to ex; 
occasion presented itself, I related my adventures, 
securing listeners who, however, were afraid to ; 
prove unpopular. At last a ibird (in truth mo £\ 
known in fashionable circles, hazarded his patrona; 
the most perfect assurance, that my taies were de 
made my fortune, not that my taies were improvei 
they became sanctioned, so to speak. Soon my stc 
to beak ; I found them everywhere. However little 
it is always flattering, I therefore continue. 

AJf OLD CASTLE. 

There was once an old castle — ^I begin story-tel 
old fashion, it somehow gives one a fair start, and ii 

There was once an old caatle, the castle of . . 
what nor where. 

Ât a time when France boasted almost imprégna 
had often resisted the fiercest onslaughts, althoug] 
and retaken times without number, when the lov6 
for maidens fair caused many bitter feuds. Tlie cai 
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times had beea overthrown little by little, so that almost nothing 
remained of the original building. 

It is sufficîent to say, it was taken and pillaged during the Révolution 
^^ '93> which demolished many old strongholds ; after that of 1815 it 
was aboat to be restored, and its fortune was visibly brightening when 
overtaken by the Révolution of 1830, so ably described by the Hare in 
the opening pages of this book. 

The old fortress was then deprived of its rank and ancîent aristocratie 
famé, and in its dégradation, sold to a banker, an individual who, 
although rich, was ignorant of the archœological fitness of things. So it 
turned out that the purchaser while devoting wealtli and ambition to 
his new property, gave it the final blow. 

Masons were seen at work everywhere, filling up holes, plastering 
and whitewashing walls ; just. as if seeking to impart a deUcate graoe 
and refinement to a rugged old rock. A terrace was built {renaissance/)^ 
supposed to be in keeping with the old remaining parts of the castle, 
and the chapel became a billiard roomi, The old place was thoroughly 
rebuilt, and the new owner satisfied. There was a little of everything 
about it. Every style under heaven figiired in the édifice, the heteroge- 
neous mixture being hideous enough to disturb the reposing dust of 
ancient Byzantine archibects. For ail that, the restoration was much 
applauded by the courtiers of this king of bullion. 

Some parts of the building were happily overlooked, or rather 
saved. 

Thus it came about that the poor old castle was renewed, decked 
with a painted and plastered mask, as inferior to the genuine original 
as the mask of a harlequin to the face beneath. 

As I hâve already said, I was born in Strasbourg Cathedral, that 
gem of Alsace, beneath the classic sculptured stone in the great porch. 
When one has had such a cradle, reared as I was to venerate antiquity 
and ail its triumphs of art, it is nataral to protest against the impu- 
nity of those who destroy the noble works of the ancients. 

The restored portion was tenanted — the terrace, I mean — ^by bam 
and other Owls, comical créatures who gave themselves the airs of the 
first lords of the soil, dukes and duchesses forsooth. 

One evening after a long day's flîght I arrived at this castle, wearied 
and in the worst of tempers ; out of tune with the world and myself. 
I was haunted by ennui, and one of those unskilful sportsmen who 
respect nftithftr âge nor species, and to whom nothing is sacred. 
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By chance I alighted on the balustrade of 
midst of which a group of half-dead cypresses w 
of midnight sonnded through the chill air. In 
never allowed to strike with impunity, but in th 
ing, events must foUow their natural course, 
notbing particular happened. It occurred to m 
to be ready for a fresh start in the morning. 
myself. 



THE DUKE AND DUCHE ! 

I was just going to sleep when the pale moonl 
sheltering with one wing an Owlet of rather stril i 
with the other he draped himself as would an c i 
toga. I soon overheard them talking about th 
&c., or rather singing sentiment to a very lame ti i 

" Poor pale moon, if one only believed lovers, : 
them ! " 

I always shrank from intruding myself upon th( 
so I whispered to a passing Bat, " My dear, woui 1 
to tell your masters a centenarian Rook seeks she. 

" Who are you addressing % " replied the Bat ; ' 
nor lackey. I am in the service of the Duchess, j 
of being her first maid-in-waiting. But who are 
hundred summers % Where do you bail from î I 
you ? What is your title % " 

" My titles to considération are my âge and née 

" What a silly old crone," said the stupid créa 
"Nobles are never tired. Weariness is no title, 
attribute of the vulgar ! " 

Soon I came across the third maid-in-waiting, wh 
degrees less impertinent. " Do you know," she i 
bas just been scolded on your account % The Duc! 
a noctumal duet with my Lord, when she remarfc 
I am invisible to the poor.' Besides, she only ente 
and it seems you bave no title." 

" What do you say % hâve I not eyes to see tha 
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and Ducheas are simply Owl and Owlet, on wbom those ain sit 
badlyî" 

"Hush!" whispered the Bat, who was ratlier tallcittîve. "Speak 




lower. Were it known that I listened to you, I vould be drawn away 
and perhapa eaten. Since leaving the place of their humble birtfa tbey 
only dream of grandeur, and hope one day to become real mstocrats 
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in the mîdst of thèse old tokens of nobility. 
make the monk, any more than the castle doe 
there, my old friend, to the right, and you will 
the rains of the castle." 

" Show me them ; lead me to the souvenirs 
eut of sight of this sîckly, spurious, howling wa 
sham, and shoddy. Thank you, my dear, y 
natural when she was rude." 

Very little remained of the old castle, yet I 
restored ones for a single wall of the old pile. 

Is there anything more touching in the work 
witness, so eloquently, to the greatness of the p; 
• How can we hesitate between old and new % 
but the mimicry of the greàter past. 



AN OLD FALCON. 

This vénérable wall enclosed a court as old as 
one side with the green shoots of a vine. Lilie 
growing between the stones of a dilapidated 
covered with ivy. Sweet-scented wall-flowers a: 
were disputing the spaces with mosses, lichens, gi 

Parsley, tufts of samphire and poppies, foun 
débris, the bright flowers rivalling fiâmes of cons 

When the art of man has ceased to usurp the g 
surely demolishes his handiwork, and recovers he 

The court belonged to an old Falcon who was 
tions. He was a most hospitable bird, who spc 
entertaining, thus the court was the resort of c 
and feather; resourceless Rats, Shrew-Mice, Mi 
and other musicians, some of whom had even take 
abode within its walls. 

Alas, the chivalry and hospitality of the noble i 
and the old genuiûe sport in which he used to d< 
a troop of modem sportsmen whom the birds 
away pompously with péllets and powder, secretl 
the nearest market-place. 
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Duriog my etn^ at this ruin I had occasion to stuiiy the habits of a 




Cliameleon, whose cbaracter interested me greatlf . I therefore hasteu 
to publisli my observations on this peculiar type of reptile. 
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WHAT ANIftÎATES THE HEART OF . 




of the I 
bebolc 

aspect ot tliis clianuiug créature was délicate and i 
When he ascended the wall twistiDg hta b( I 
el^ant fonns or when niuning thraugh the flov< 
tired of lookiDg at him. Besidea no one could 
nnaffected tban tins king of Lizards He faad 
world, at least he only once had occasion to go 
little world of Lizards, vhich is a handred times 
world of Snakea, or of roen. ¥et he determined . 
as the single day which he spent from home seen 
Hîs contact with the world had left no taint, he 
natural candour bom of the freedom of the fields 
bndding flowera opening to their fullest, to court 
nidday light. 



In vain did a crested Jay assure him of his deaci 
CrocodOes of the Nile, and that his ancestors wei 
length. Finding himself so small, and feeling assu 
of his ancestors had not been able to add a singU 
never troubled himself about his origin. It was 
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know that he had been brought into the world somehow, and to feel 
thankful for it. He was alike devoid of aristocratie weaknesses and 
Yulgar vices. The most singular phase of his character wa^ complète 
îndiflFerence to the sentiment of love. The most attractive female 
Lizards knowing this, had disposed of their hearts and affections to 
others. 

m. 

The truth was he had given his heart away, unknown to his friends. 
Love had stolen upon him without he himself knowing how — it is thus 
that the passion makes the heart captive. Love had so taken possession 
of him, that he could not get rid of it if he would. This is how one 
loves well and wisely. 

He loved the sun. When it was out, he was in it, and could think of 
nothing else. He slept while yet awake, realising the sweetness of 
noonday dreams. 



IV. 

Our hero held that Lizard-love was a sentiment unknown, yet beneath 
the stone on which he sunned himself, a pair of bright eyes feasted 
upon his every look and action,, and a little heart throbbed for him 
alone. This romantic worshipper feeling that she might just as well 
lavish lier love upon a stone, that her adoration was unobserved, and 
her passion unrequited, sank into a state of despondency. Haunted by 
dark doubts, she at last thought of death as the end of her sorrows. 

In her extremity, she inquired of an old Rat, whether it was better 
to live and suffer, or to die and be done with dreams and delusîons % 

" Die, of course," said the Rat, ** if you cannot make yourself agree- 
able." 

"I will die!" she exclaimed; "but he shall know the reason, Le 
shall know ail 1 " 

Such is the force of a noble resolution, that the little Lizard who had 
never till now dared to look her loved one in the face, came forward. 
But her approaches were met by the graduai retreat of our hero, for 
he was naturally timid in the présence of females. 

" Stay," cried the little one in a tone of despair. " I love you, and 
you do not even know that I exist. I must die." 

" Don't die, my dear,'* he kindly replied ; " that would be hîghly 
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Jmproper. What do you mean by saying 
atranger to you, yet a joke comea well from th 




He instantly perceived, for he was an bonest 
doubts wouuded her Gensitive nature, and a light 
than tbe eun flashed from her eyes and took pc 
was conqnered — he propoeed, and they were mar 
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It always happena so with bachelors. It is the last strav that 
breaks the camel's back, in love as in life. 

Our hero still glories in the sunshine, and takes his ease stretched 
ont before his own doorway. 




HISTORl- OF THE HOSTS OF THE TERRACE-Con/t»!W!<i. 

The Ducbess was by nature a pcrson bom to be plump and healthy ; 
to eat her food with the appetite of a country clown, and to enjoy 
drinking and diaing with a savage relish. But she crushed and 
curbed thèse tendencies before the world, gratifying them only in secret. 
In token of her exaited station she professed sensitiveuess and delicacy. 
She waa frightened by the fall of a leaf, the flight of a bird or inseot, 
and above ail, by her own bulky shadow. 

Before folk she uttered notbing but plaintive, feeble cries, reservîng 
the full blast of her lunge for the ears of the Duke. The purest aii- 
was toc heavy for thia ethereal Owl, who detested the sun — the God 
of paupers, as she tenned it — Her husband, astonislied at the fine 
carriage, grâce, and society-refinemeut of bis poor bam-Owlet, exhausted 
his resources in efforts to keep pace with her. Alasl his higbest 
flighta left him far behind, so far, indeed, that his faithful spouse 
bemoaned and bescreeched her fate in being wedded to a person so 
hideously vulgar. 

The DuchesB eloped with a Kite, and no one pitîed the Duke, for 
the fall hrought by pride never begets pity. 

As a finishing blow the lady left a perfumed note for her husband 
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on the spot where they performed their m( 
terrace. It ran as foUows : — 

" The Duke, — It is part of my destiny to be 
not therefore attempt to explain to you the mot 

" (Signed) The Duchés 

The Duke stood petrified for some moments, a 
a fît of despair, he rushed down to the eàgQ of a 
whether the water would inspire him with cour 
First, he cautiously dipped his beak into the pool 
just as the moon stole out from behind a cloud, ai 
on the surface. His mind at once grasped the i 
ruffled plumage, and he found sweet solace in arr£ 
notion crossed his mind that the Duchess migl 
her Lord had died dressed in a style becoming hi 

Bracing his nerves for the fatal plunge, he bei 
unhappy moment, when it occurred to him, thj 
should think twice before they leap, and feël satisfî 
grounds for the sacrifice. Stepping backwards a 
wife's letter for the hundredth and first time. 

" What a fool I am I '* he exclaimed, " it is p( 
imputing a wrong motive to my wife. There is i 
hâve simply gone to the country for a week*s i 
return.'* In his doubts he determined to consul 
her knowledge of past, présent, and future, and : 
The misery of the world is the making of thèse sor< 
the river he cried out, " Tell me my fate old fish f 
facts of the future." Slowly the Carp rose from 
body was half way above the surface — and summon 
spirits, disposed them in a ring. Above floated cin 
in the air, gleaming in the phosphorescent glow refl 
of the water-witches. Dense clouds darkened the 
ing the lurid light ail the more intense ; a profounô 
hushed was the scène, that the Owl heard nothing. 
his heart. The sorcerer placing herself in the cer 
the spirits wheeling in a mad dance. Afcer tl 
Carp dived and brought up this reply, 

" Your beloved wife is not dead !*' 
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That aaid, she bent berself iike a bow, kissed her tail, and boundiDg 
Into the air, disappeared. 




e is Qot dead," repeated the chorus. " Owl, it ia saîd you p 
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" She is not dead ! " repeated tbe Owl. 

" She muflt be ! " 

" Well, never mind. To sacrificô a life so valuable as my own 
would not mend mattera," so he consigned the Carp and her oracle to 
the ■ water. 

I hâve been told that sooii ailer theBe éventa, this rich, but weak- 
minded Owl poisoned himself with a Frog. That ib how an Owl dies 
of love. 

My taie ends hère. I hâve plucked and used my lasb quill, and 
nothing remains but the stump. Age is tellîng on me, the effort to 
Write seems too great. I must, therefore, see my physician. 




L,A3T ChAPTER. 



lu which it wiU be ehowii that with beasts, aa with men, one révolution 
follows another, and that they are ail more or leas alike in fair promiBea, 
and failures to fulfil them. 

Thb Animais were once more as- 
sembled, and tlie tumult of voîces 
woree tlian ever. Each and ail of 
tl em were clamouring for reform. 

Of what do you complain ï " cried 
the Fox, addressing the crowd. 

If we only knew our grievances," 
tl ey replied, " we should not corn- 
pl»n.» 

We do not kiiow," sjûd a voice, 
but if we examine we shall find 
out " 

J^xam un theui by ail means cried the Fox. 
What good hâve jou done shouted the voice, "by compiling a 
one-sided history 1 Too much hère, and too little thera Let us fight 
A révolution will purge the kingdom." 

" That is ail very well, my friend," replied the orator, " but reason 
is better than hapbazard révolution. Yon muEt hâve leamed that by 
esperience." 

" Gentlemen," sold the Weasel, comiiig to the ald of his accomplies, 
the Fox, •' it is by practising deceit, we become perfect Let us begin 
again." 

'■ I could liave said bo," cried the Mocking-bJrd, " ink, ink, always 
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ink ; it blotB out a multitude of sîns where good actions vould piove of 
no avail." 






"^^^^>i tM$ ^.l * 



f^'CM% 




" Bravo ! " from ail sides. " Down with the editora ! " ' 
There was onlyone ink-pot in the room, and it was smashed, 
" It is not good for us to be hère," said the Weasel to the Fox; 
" people invariaWy stone their prophets. I^et us go hence ! " 
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The volume was closed, the animais dispersed, for the k^eper ap- 
peared on the acene to loct the door. 

The Kingdoves mounted to their clouds; the Bear departed with 
his cuba ; the Dovea aacended heavenward ; while Tortoises, Beetlee, 
Bats, Shrimps, and Apes danced round a boii£re of rejected manu- 
scripta. 
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lliis Volume, occupying over 450 pages, shows the Titles of 3^,000 New Books and 
New Editions issued durin^ Nine Years, with the Sise, Price^ and Publisher's Name. 
the Lists of Leamed Societies, IMnting Clubs, and other Literary Associations, and 



Suppléments^ 1863, 1864, 1865, 3^. 6d. each; 

1866, Z867, to 1875, 5x. each. 

Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement în 



English Literature : by the Author of " The Gentle Life.*' 6s. 

Matrons and their Profession ; With some con- 



sidérations as to its Varions Branches, its National Value, and the Education it requires. 
By M. L. F., Writer of *' My Life, and what shall I do with it." Cr. 8vo, ck>th, ^s, 6d, 

Painters of the Georgian Era. Hogarth to 

Tumer. Biographical Notices. Illustrated with 48 permanent Photographs, after 
the most celebrated Works. Pemy 4to, cloth extra, zSf. 

Erckinann^Chatrian, For est House and Catlierine's 

Lovera. Crown 8vo, y. 6tL 

The Brothers Rantzau : A Story of the Vosges. 

a vols., crown 8vo, cloth, aif. New Edition, z voL profusely Illustrated, cloth 
extra, ss. 

Evans (C) Over tlie Hills and Far Azvay. By 

c Evans, Author of "A Strange Friend&hip." z voL, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
zoi!. 6(L 

A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo, cloth, S j. 

E. V. B's Beauty and the Beast. See Beauty and the 

Beast 

Faith Gariney^s Girlhood^ by the Author of "The 

Gayworthyv" Fcap., inth Coloured Frontispiece, y. 6d, 
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Few {A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, 
Ftdds {J. 7".) Yesierdays with Autkors. Crown 8vo, 
Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphère. Translated from the 

FrenchofCAMiLLB Flamhauton. Edilsd by Jamfs Guishkb, F.ÏLS., Superin- 
tCDdent of the MupelLca] and MeieorDioeJcaL D^utmïDt of [hc Royll ObHrralory 
at Gnenwtch. With lo beniitiful QiromD-LithofTïphs and Si Woodcut». Royal 
Svq, clolh eilra, bevelled boords, jnr, 

i^ij^j (W. /".) Arabisian: or. Ou Latid of "The 

Atabian Nights," Being Ti^vsls lluough Egypl, Arabia, «id Plrâa 1d Bagdad. 
By William PeiKï FcxiG, M.A. Dcmy Svo, wiih nunuroiu IHiutrations, cLatb 

Fool of the Family, and other Taîes. By JOHN Danger- 
Forbes {y. G.) Africa: Geographical Explorations and 

Chiislian Enleiprist, from ihe Earliest Timei lo llis Présent. By J. Gsuab Fokbbs. 
Crown 3vo, cloâi UUa, 71. bd. 

Forrest (John) Explorations in Australia ; being Mr. 

John Forrest's Personal AcCOunU of hii JoumEys : isL In Search of Dr. Leichardt 
and Paily. and. Ftom Penh or Adélaïde, aronnd the Gre at Auitialian Bight. ard. 
From OiamjHon Bay across Ihe Désert tD the Tclegniph and lo Adélaïde. 1 voL, 
demy Bvo, cloth, with lèverai llluicratioiis from the Author's SVetches, drawn od 
wood by G. F. Angas, and 3 Maps, 161. 

Forrests [R. W.) Gleanings from the Postures of Tekoa. 

By Robert WiLl-tsu Fokrest, M.A., Vicar of Si Jude'a, Soulh Kembigton. 



Haïïs Vintyard. Small post 8vo, cloth, 4J. 

Jokn's Wife. A Story ofLife in South Australia: 

Small post Svo, cloth eitra, 41. 

Marian; or, the Light of Some One' s Home. Fcp. 

Silken Cords and Iran Fetters, 4s. 

Vennont Vais. Small post 4to, with Frontis- 

Minniés Mission. Small post Svo, with Frontîs- 

Friswell (Laura) The Gingerbread Maiden ; and other 

Sloriea. Wilh mustralions. Square cloih, 31. 6it 

Garvagh {Lord) The Pilgrim of Scandinavia. By 

LoHD GarpaCH. B,A., Christ Church, Oiford, and MembeT of the Alpine Gub. 
Bvo, clDlh extra, wilh llluslrations, lot. W. 

" Although of late there has been no laek of Works 00 Icetand, Ihis tiltle volume il 
«rilten with 10 much rieshneu and vlvadly that it wlll be read »ih blereit and 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in l. Svo, lOJ, &d. 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, forming suitable 
Volumes for Présents. Price or. each ; or in calf extra, price lor. éd, 

The Gentle Life. Essays în aîd of the Formation of 

Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

" Deserves tO'be printed in letters of Kold, and drculated in evcry house." — Chatn- 
bers* youmal. 

A bout in tJie World. Essays by the Authorof "The 

Gentle Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without 'iinding some handy idea."— ilf<»rww^ 
Post. 

Like unto Christ A New Translation of the "De 

Imitatione Christi " usually ascribed to Thomas à Kempis. With a Vignette from an 
Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

' "Cotild not be presented m a more exquisite form, for a more sightiy volume was 
never 9itta.**—IllustraUd Lond&n Nevts, 

Familiar Words, ^n Index Verborum, or Quotation 

Handbook. Affording an unmediate Référence to Phrases and Sentences that haye 
become embedded in the English language. Second and enlarged Edition. 

" The most extensive dictionary of quotation we hâve met with." — Notes and 
Queries. 

Essays by Montaigne, Edited, Compared, Revised, and 

Annotated by the Anthor of "The Gentle Life." With Vignette Portrait. Second 
Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large circulation 
for this handsome attractive book." — Illusirated Times. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, Written by Sir 

Philip Sidnev. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of '* The Gentle Life." Dedi- 
cated, by Permission, to me Earl of Derby, ^s. 6d 

"Ail uie best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Friswell's édition.** 
— Examiner, 

The Gentle Life. Second Séries. Seventh Edition. 

"There is not a angle thought in the volume that does not contribute in some 
measure to the formation of a true gentleman."— Z>â<^ News. 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review, Sfeetaior, Src. 

" The books disc\issed in this volume are no less valuable than they are rare, and 
the compiler in entitled to the gratitude of the public.'' — Observer. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of " The Gentle Life." Third Edition. 
" Ail who possess ' The Gentle Life ' should own this v<Aû.m!t.**—Siandard. 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Stiîdents in English Literature. 

" To ail (both men and women) who hâve neglected to read and study their native 
literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction." 
-~ExamiMer. 

Other Peoplés Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. 

Second Edition. ... ..... 

" The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mmgled up with shrewd views of 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot fail to be 
amused."— Jlflwwif^ Post. 



A Matis Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 
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Getting On in tke World; or, Hints on Sttccess in Life, 

By William Mathiwb, LU D. Small po« Bto, dolh ulr», txyelled edgss. St. 

Gouffé: Tke Royal Cookery Book. By Jules GoufkÉ. 

TiïMlaled uul idaptïd for Erïlish me by Altmomsi GouFri, Hrsd Paslrycook 
to Hcr Majsly Ihe Qusen. UluslnUd wilh luge platei, prialed ia coloun. i6i 
WoodcuU. aïO, dolh tjitra, gilt tdg«, aA u. 

, Domestic Edition, 



halrbauRd, lot. (dC 

" By br ihs ableil ud moit compltti woik od cookery tbu his evs been nib- 
miitedlolhe guiranomidlworkl.-— /■aiVJI/s//Cuc/M, 

The Book of Préserves ; or, Receipts for Pre- 

paring and Praervini Méat. Fiih lall and amolted, TerrioM, Gelatinei, VegeUblM, 
Fniila, Confitures, SïrUM. Uqutun de Famille, Pelin Fouis, Bonbons, Ile., »rc 
iiDl., royal Sn.contaiiuiig upwardiof 500 Receipuud 34 lUiulntioiu,!». id. 

Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By 

JuLBS Goui'i'i, Chef-de-Cuiîine of ilie Paru Jod^y Qub. Royil Sro, lUmOaled 
wilh lo Chropio-liibonaph& and 137 Woodcuts, from Dnwïnn from Kature by 

E. MONJAT. Clolh axa. gili edgei, jji. 

Gnuraud {Mdlle) Four Gold Pièces. Numerous lUus- 

[raiions, imall put Bro. cIot}^ u. &/. Sit alii yiiac Ilbory. 

Gower [Lord Ronald) Handbook to tke Art Galleries, 

Public and Privite, of Belgium and HoUand. iBmo, cloth, ji. 

■ Tke Castle Howard Portraits, 2 vois. Folîo, 

cloth «lUa, il. 6t. 

GreekTestameni, See Novum Testamentum. 

Guizot's History of France. Translated By ROBERT 

Blacic Royal 8vo. Numeroui IlIustiUioni. Vola. I., IL, UI,. and IV., doth 
exua, each 341. ; In Parti, ai. eacfa {to be eomplered in ono mote volume). 

Guyon {Hfdme.) Life. By Upham. Sixth Edition. 

Crown Bvo, 61. 

A Short Metkod of Frayer and Spiritual Torrents. 

Tranilated fiom die Frtneh origuia] of Madame Ds la Mothe Gutoh. iimo, 
cloth eiua, ai. [jVBwm^. 

Guyot (A?) Pkysical Geography, By Arnold Goyot, 

Auihor of '■ Earth and Mad." In i Tolunie, larje ^to, lïB pp., Bometouï cofcmred 
I>iaErams, Maps, and Woodcuti, piice jor, dd., urong boerdi. 

Hacklander (!•, W^ Bombardier H. and Corporal Dose ; 

or. Military Lilc in Pnusia. Fuit Seriei. The Soldier in Time of Pejce. Tiiiu- 
bited (by penniiNon al the Aulhoi} from the Gennas of F. W. Hacklahdkr, by 

F. KK.andH. E.R. Cron-n 8ïo, cloib eiIra, sj. 

Haie {E. E.) In His Name; a Stoiy of the Dark Ages. 

Snull poit evo, cloth, y. dâ. 

Half-Lengtk Portraits. Short Studies of Notable 

nrioiu. By Gibbon Ckaic. Srull poit Sn>, doth cm. Si. \Shtrilj. 

Hall {S. P.) Skttclies from an Artist's Portfolio. See 

Skatchet. 

Hall {W. W.) Hovj te Live Long; or, 1408 Health 

Hailou. Phydcal, Henlal, and Monl. By W. W, Hall, A.M., U.D. Small pou 
Sto, duh, u. Second Edition. 
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Hans Brinker ; or y the Silver Skai 

Edition, with 59 Full-paj^e and other Woodcuts. 
j*. Çd, An Ëidition de Luxe of an old 

Hazard (5.) Santo DomingOy Pasi 

Glance at HaytL With upwards of 150 beautiful 
Designs and Sketches by tne Author. X>emy 8vo» 

Cuba with Pen and Penc\ 



Woodcut EngraTÎngs. New Edition, 8vo, cloth ex 

Hazlitt {William) The Rouftd Tai 

at, 6d, 

Hebet's (Bishop) Illustràied Ediiîc 

upwards of zoo Desiras engrayed in the iirst style ( 
or J. D. CoopBR. Small 410, handsomely bound, ^i 

Henderson (-4.) Latin Proverbs a» 

Translations and Farallel Passages, and a copiou 
Hbndbrson. Fcap. 4to, 530 pp., 10s. 6d. 

Hitherto. By the Author of "The 

Edition, cloth extra, 3^. 6d, AIso in LoVs America 

Hofmann {Cari) A Practical Treai 

tureof Paper in ail its Branches. lUustrated by x: 
large Folding Plates. In x vol., 4to, cloth, about 40( 

Holland{Dr) Kathrina and Titcom^ 

Library. 

— — Mistress of the M anse, 2s. 

Library. 

Holmes {Oliver W.) The Guardiai 

Library. 

Songs in Many Keys, Post 

Mechanism in ThoughtandA 

Horace {Works of). Translatée! lit 

Prose. By C Smakt» A. M. New Edition, z8mo, cl 

Hugo {Victor) '' Ninety-Three^ Tn 

Lbb Bbnbdict and J. Hain Friswbll. New Edîti 

Toilers of the Sea, Crown 8v( 

%», ; doth, as. 6d. ; lUustrated Edition, xof. 6d, 

Hunt {LeigK) and S. A. Lee, Elégant 

on Sonneteers. 3 vols., 8vo, zSx. 

Day by the Pire. Fcap., 6s. 6 

Hutchinson {Thos.) Summer Rat 

Illustrated, cloth extra, zor. 6d. 

Hymnal Companùm ta Book of Con 

Bickersteth. 

niustrations of China and its People 

F.R.G.S. Being Photographs from the Author's N< 

Pigments by the Autotype Process, and Notes from I 

%* The complète woxk embraces aoo Photographe 

of tne Plaoes and People represented. 4 vols., impetj 
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Jacquemart (J,) History of the Cefamtc Art : Descriptive 

and Analytical Study of the Potteries of ail Times and of ail Nations. By Albert 
Jacquemart, aoo Woodcuts by H. Catenacd and J. Jacquemart, xa Steel-plate 
Ëngravings, and xooo Marks and MonQgrams. Translated bjr Mrs. Bury Fal- 
LiSER. In z vol.« super-royal 8vo, of about 700 pp., doth extra, gilt edges, 42X. 

\R.eady, 
" This is one of those few gift-books which, while they can certainly lie on a table 
and look beautiful, can also oé read through with real pleasure and profit."— TiVce^. 

Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. Third Edition^ 6s, 
Kennedy' s {Capt. W. R) Sporting Adventures in the 

Pacific. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, z&îr. 

King {Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

Crown 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition, cloth extra, 6f. ^ ^ 

The Times says :— " If we judge his descriptions by the vivid impressians they leave, 
we feel incUned to give them very high praise.** 

Koldewey (Capt) The Second North German Polar 

Expédition in the- Years 1869-70, of the Ships "Germania*'and "Hansa,** under 
Command of Captain Koldewey. Edited and condensed by H. W. Bâtes, Esq.» 
and Translated by Louis Mercier, M. A. (Oxon.) Numerous Woodcuts» Ma^n^and 
Chromo-lithographs. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, z/. x5x. 

Lang (Dr, y. D) An Historical and Statistical Account 

of New South Wales, from the Foundin^ of the Colony in 1788 to the présent day, 
including Détails of the Remarkable Discoveries of Gold, Groper, and Tin in that 
Colonv. By John Dunmore Lang, D.D., A. M., Senior Kl inister of the Scotch 
Church, Sydney. Fourth Edition. In a vols., crown 8yo, cloth extra, 1/. zs, 

Leared (A) Morocco and the Moors. Beîng an Account 

of Trayels, with a gênerai Description of the Country and its People. By Arthur 
Leared, M.D. With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, z&r. 

Leavitfs (Prof essor J. M.) New World Tragédies. 

Le Duc ( V.) How to Build a House. By ViOLLET Le 

Duc, Author of " The Dicti*nary of Architecture," ftc. Numerous Illtistrations, 
Plans, &c. X vol., médium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Second Edition, X3f. 

Annals of a Fqrtress, Numerous Illustrations 

and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, doth extra, xss. 

The Habitations of Man in ail Ages. By E. 



Violet le Duc lUustrated by X03 Woodcuts. Translated by Benjamin Bucx* 
NALL, Architect 8vo, cloth extra, x6c. 

Lectures on Architecture. By ViOLLET Le Duc. 

Translated from the French by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect In a vols., royal 
8vo, 3/. 3». [/» theprtss. 



On Restoration. By ViOLLET Le Duc, and a 

Notice of his Works in connexion with the Historical Monuments of France. By 
Charles Wethbred. Crown 8vo, with a Portrait on Steel of Viollet le Duc, cloth 
extra, u. 6</. \,Ready, 

Lessin^s Laocoon : an Essay upon the Lîmîts of Paînt- 

ing and Poetry, with Remarks illustrative of varions Points in the History ofAncient 
Art. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. A New Translation by Ellen Froth« 
INGHAM, crown 8vo, cloth extra, sr. 

Lijidsay (W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and 

Ancient Commerce. Over X50 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., demy 
8vo, cloth extra. Vols, z and 2, aix. each ; vols. 3 and 4, %u. efich ; 4 vols., 4/. joc 
" Another standard worf—T^^T-i»»*. ^ ^^ ^ t 

Little Preacher. 32mo^ \s. 
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LockeriA.) The Village Surgeon. J 

biogTvphy. By AsTHUK Locicek, Author of " h 
cLol!b,ÏIcw£<Uti[Hi. }i. «^ 

Lôtv's Certfian Séries — 

I. THE ILLUSTRATED GERMAN PRIME! 

tion 1D tlie Srudy of GtnnAP for pli Bcainnen. 
9. THE CHILDREN'S OWN GERM/n BO 

Modem Languagd ia (he Quecn'i Univert 

3. THE'fIRST GERMAN READER, for C 

Edilcd by Dr. A. L. MIISSHIR. Smitl potl 8 

4. THE SECOND GERMAN READER. E4J 

Snull posl IvD, clDtH, TI. iJ. 

Sncihrim'i DfulKMt Frota. Two vahimtt, ibUkj 

s. SCHILLER'S FROSA. CentainiDg Seiccii 

Srhilln-, with Noiei for £ngli>h gtudcnu. J 

the GcnnaD I^Dgruffi And LjtfrtturCj King*! 

ig Selecliai» h 
£y Dr. Bue 

Lov^s Half-Crown Séries, choicely 

cdcd. null paB Bm :-~ 
I. SEA-CULL ROCK. By Jules Sahduu. t 
a. THE HOUSE ON WKEÏLS. By Uadanu 



T. PICaOlA; OR, THE PRISON FLOWER. 

mérous lUiismiions. 
8. ROBERT'S HOLIDAYS. Profulely lUuB 



Low's Copyright and Cheap Editions of 



*ï*iii>Tavlo 
s. KATMRINA. HER LIFE AND MINE, By 
& HANS BRINKER^ OK, LIFE IN HOLLA> 

ÎMEN, WOMEN, AND ftHOSTS. By Miss I 
SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. By Ralph Wh 
ft UEDGED IN. By Ei.i>ABKT>l Puau^ 
n. FAITH CARTNEY 

II. STOWE'S OIJ3 TOWN 70LKS. ji. 6i ; cIo 
ij. LOWELL'S STUDY WINDOWS, 
li. MV SUMMER IN A GARDEN, ByCHARLi 
ij. PINK AND WHITETVRANNY. Bv Mrs. E 
iS WE GIRLS. Bï m™, Whitnbv. 
17. OTHER GIRLS. By Mrs. Whithbï. si. 
ML BACK-LOG STUDIES. By Chaklss Dl'dle 



•j. FARM BALLADS. ByWiu 
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I. THE GREAT LOHE UND. By V. F. BuTLDL Wldi lUoiinâoiit whI 

MiTj, rifth Edition, 7j. W. 
3. THE WILD NORTH LAND ! The Slory ofaWinter Joumeywilh Does 

icroKNorthmiNDrlhAmericji. By W. r BuTLEH. Wfih nmncrcni! Woiid. 

3. HOW I FOUND L1VING5TÔNE. By H. M. Stabley. Inlrodgctory 

Chaptcr on IhE Dcalh of Uvinntonc, wilh a brisf Mcmolr. 71. 6J. 

4. THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNKNOWN REGION. Ily C R. M»ric- 

HAM. Wilh Mips and lUusuitioni. Founh Edkbn, wiih Additianil Chip- 

5. A WhALING CRUISE TO BAFFiN'S BAY AND THE GULF OF 

BDolhii. By A. H. UAEt^HAM. New Ediuan. Two Maps and Hvoal 

6. CAMPAIGN'iÎÎg ON THE OXUS. Bv T. A MacGahan. Founh Edition, 

M. M. rs/u:rlly. 

». AKIM-FOO:TheHislDry Dfa Failure. By Major W. F. EuTLan. New 
Edition, ;i. Sif. 

Lev^s Standard Noveîs. Crown 8vo, 6j. each, cloth 



K DAUGHTËR OF KEÎI 

KIL^SEN^!"Â ^Oïcl. °Fy V?. Black, 
IN SiLK ATTIRE. By W. Black. 
ALICE LORRAINE. By R. D. Blackhobr. 
LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackhorg. Eig 
CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D, Blackmobe 
CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmoril 
INNOCENT. By M™. Oliphant. Eighi lllual 
WORK : A Story of Eipeiiencc. By LDiriSA M 

MISTRESSJUdWh! A Cambridgiihire Story. By C C Fbasbs-Tvtl 

NEVER AGAIN. 'Byïlr. Maï 



., ByCC 
Tf-TrtREE.__ByVlCTQKHuco. Numerous lUuslni 

* " ndeiïon'tHistory. By H. Bbœchbr Stowb. 

ÔLb"TOw''T]ÛlK ' "bv^H.'bÈrch SR Stowe. 

LoTi/s Handbook to the Cliarities of London for 1875. 

Edited snd Reviaed ta Febiuary. iBtS, by Charles Mackeson, F.S.S., Editât of 
•■ A Guidt ta the Chuichej of London «id its Suhurbs," «K, Price \i. 

MacGaUan (T. A^ Campaigning on the Oxus and the 

8ïD, doth eitra, il. M. *lt"i<iT!Il^"ubr^ atT^l lad AdveoniK! ' '™ 

Under the Northern Lights ; or, The Cniise of 

the Pandoia lo Peel'i Stniits in Seareh of Sir John Fnnklih'l Parera. Wiih riii-i- 
Iraiions by Mr. De WymE, who accompanied the Expédition- Demy 3vo, cloth 
«tra, .&r. 

Macgregor (John) " Rob Roy" en the Baîtk. Third 

Edition, small p«t Svo, u, &/. 

Â Tkojtsand Miles in the "Rob Roy" Canoë. 

Elerenlh Edition, small pwit 8yo, m. 6d. 

— Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoë, wîth Flans, 
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Macgregor {Johfi) The Voyage Alont 

Roy." Second Edition, small post 8vo^ 5x. 

Markham (A. H.) The Cruise of i 

A. H. Markham, Commander, R.N. 8vo, cloth, wi 

A Whaling Cruise to Baffin\ 

of Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue, by hl 
Crew of the ** Polaris." Third Edition, crown 8vo, a 

Markham (C R,) The Threshold of t) 

Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps. Fourth Edition, With a 
History of our Présent Expédition as far as known, a 
the Pandora. Qoth extra, zor. 6^. 



Marsh {G. P.) Origin and History oj 

guage. 8vo, 16s, 

The Earth, as Modified by H 



a New Edition of " Man and Nature." Royal 8vo, cIo 

Lectures on the English Langu 



Maury (Commander) Physical Geogra^ 

its Meteorology. Bebg a Reconstruction and Enlai) 
with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Ekiition, 

Price X*. 6</., a New Monthîy Periot 

Men of Mark ; a Gallery of Conte 

(taken fromlife) of the most Eminent Men of theDay. 
tography. With brief Biographical Notices. A sp 
mounted complète, will be forwarded on receipt of six p* 

Michell {N) The Hearfs Great Rul 

Wanderings from the Rhine to the'South Sea Islands. 

Miltofis Complète Poetic(tl Works; i 

by W. D. Clbvbland. New Edition, 8vo, xax. ; moroc 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire 

Fkasrr-Tytlbr, Author of "J^^smine Leigh." ANt 
z voL, small post8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Mohr (E) To the Victoria Falls of \ 

Edward Môhr. Translated by N. D'Anvers. K 
Chromo-lithographs and a Map. z vol., demy 8vo, dot 

Moody {Emma) Echoes of the Heart, 

up\rards of 300 Sacred Poems. z6mo, cloth, gilt edges, ] 

Narrative of Edward Crewe, The. Pei 

and Expériences in New Zealand. Small post 8vo, cloth 

Never Again: a Novel. By Dr. î 

"Kaloolah." New and Cheaper Edition, in z vol., si 
Edition, fancy boards, as. 
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New Testament The Authorîzed English Version ; 



with the various readings from the most celebrated Manuscrœts, includîns the Sinaitic, 
tbe Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS., in Enelish. mth Notes by the Editor, 
Dr. TiscRBNDORP. The whole revised and caretullv correeted for the Thousandth 
Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collection. Qoth flexible, gîlt edges, 3f. 6d. ; cheaper 
style, ai. ; or sewed, x». 6d. 

Noël {Hon, Roden) Livingstone in Africa; a Poem, By 

the Hon. Rodsn Nobu Fbst 8vo, limp «loth extra, ai. ^i, 

Nordhoff (C.) Califomia: for Health, Pleasure, and 

Résidents. A Book for Trayellers and Settlers. Ntunerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth 
extra, zsf. 5^. 

Northern Califomia^ Oregon, and the Sandwich 



Islands. Square 8vo, cloth extra, price xsf. dd, 

Nothing to Wear^ and Two Millions. By William 

Allen Butlbr. zx. 

Novum Testamentum Grœce. Edidit OsCAR DE Geb- 

HAUDT. xSmo, cloth, 3x. 6(/. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent A Taie of Modem Life. By 

Mrs. Oliphant, Author of " The Chronicles of Carlingford," frc, ftc. With Eight 
FuU-page Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth- extra, 6s? 

OurLittle Ones in Heaven. Edîted by Rev. H. ROBBINS. 

Fcap. doth extra, New Edition, itnth Jllnstrations, price 'Sl^, 

Palliser (Mrs.) A History of Lace^ from the Earlîest 

Feriod. A New and Revised Edition, with additional Cuts and Text, with upwards 
of ICO Illustrations and Cotbured Designs, z voL, Svo, z/. zi., Third Edition. 

" One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, always 
interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in ail the essentials of agift boolc'^ 
Tinus, 



Historié Devices^ Badges^ and War Cries, Svo, 

Z^ Zf. 

The China Collectof^s Pocket Companion. With 



upwards of looo Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Second Edition, with 
iUditions. Small post Svo, limp cloth, 5f. 

Paris (Comte de) History of the Civil War in America. 

By the Comtb db Paris. Translated, with the approval of the Author, by Louis 
F. Tasistro. Edited byHsNRV Coppis, LL.D. Volume I. (embradng, without 
abridgment, the First Two Volumes of the French Edition). liS^th Maps faithfully 
engraved from the Originals, and Printed in Three Colours. Svo, doth, z8«. 

PJtelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo, 6d. 

Men^ Women, and Ghosts. i2mo, sewed, \s. 6d. ; 

cloth, u. 

Hedgedln. i2mo, sewed, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Silent Partner, ^s. 

Trotty's Wedding Tour. Small post, Svo, is. 6d. 

— ; — What to Wear. Foolscap Svo, fancy boards, is. 



List ofPublicatic 



Phillips (L.) Dictùmafy of Biograph 

\L lis. 6d, 

Pike (N,) Sub'Tropical Rambles i 

Aphanapteryx In x vol., demy 8vo, x8x. Profuse 
o«m Sketches, also with Maps and valuable Meteorol 

PlutarcKs Lives, An entirely News 

Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq., 5 vols., 8v6, 2/. ioi 

Morals, Uniform with i 



** Lives of Plutarch." Edited by Prp&ssor Ckx>DWiN. 

Poe {E. A .) The Works of. 4 vols., 
Poems ofthe Inner Life, A New Ec 

many additional Poems, insoted by pennission «f t 
doth, s*. 

Polar Expédition. See Koldewey an 
Portraits of Celebrated Women, By 

x2mo, df. 6d. 

Preces Veterum, CoUegît et edîdît 

Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 5;. 

Prejevalsky (N. M.) Travels in Mo\ 

Prbjevalsky, LieuL-Colonel, Russian Staff. Transla 
F. R. G. S., and Annotated by Colonel Yulb, CB. s 
with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 4zr. 

Queen {The) ofthe Colonies ; or^ Quee 

Second Edition, crown Svo, js, 6d, 

RasselaSj Prince of A byssinia, By Dr 

Introduction by the Rev. William Wbst, Vicar of Nai 

Read {S.) Leaves front a Sketch Bo 

Travel of Home and Alvoad By Samubl Read. 
X30 Engravings on Wood, cloth extra. 95». 

Réminiscences of America in 1869, by 

Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Retzsch (M.) Outlines to Burget^s Bal 

MoRiTz Rstzsch. "^th Text, Explanations, and N< 
cloth extra. \o*, 6d. 

Outlines to Goethe s Faust, 26 ! 

4to, los. 6d, 

Outlines to Schiller^ s ^* Fight 

and " Fridolin." 96 Etchings. Oblong 4to, cloth extxa, 

Outlines to Schiller' s '* Lay of{ 



ings. With Lord Lytton's Translation. New Edition. <3 

Renard the Fox. The Prose Tranè 

Thomas Roscob. With about xoo exquisite Illustrât 
by A. J. Elwbs. Impérial ifimo, dotb «xtta, 1*, 6cL 
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Rùhardson {Â. S) StorUs from Oîd Englisk Poetry. 

Smill pou Sn, doih, jr. 

Rivingtoris (F.) Life cfSt Paul. With Map. 5j. 
Rochefoucauld^ s Rfflecttons. Flexible cloth extra. zs.6d. 

(Bayud Scriti } 

Rogers (5.) Pleasures ef Memory. See " Choice Editions 

of Choite Boelu." «.M ' ■ 

Roklfs {Dr. G.) Adventures in Morocco and Joum^s 

ihrouEKiheOunorDiuwidTifilei. ByDr. GsDHAiDRoHLn. TTwubicd Ihia 
. thc GérmuL With an IntrodtictioD by WmwooD Riade. Dcmy 8m. Mip, ud 
PorlTiit of ihc Aulhor, Qlolh «Ira, iir. 

Rose Library {Tke). Fopular Literature of ail countries. 

II. «ch volumE. Miay of thc Tofumei are Illustriud. Tbc (bllowme voIddui ub 
Dovrody.— 

I. SEA-GULL ROCK. By Tous Sahduu. lUustnted. ». 

■. LITTLE WOMEN. Bv Loitisa M. Alcdtt. ti. 

3. LIÏTLEWOMENWEbDED. (FonmnBiStgutI to "Lilllï Womtn.-) » 

4. THE HOUSE ON WHEELS. By Madame Di Stou. lUiutiuoL M 



« Di La Uotts 
ta. DRaSy^ HÎ'LLÊR^''50WRVAiïb~THKËLDËR7s WIfÈ'" BySAXa 

HOLB. II. 

I. THE FOUR GOLD PIECES. By Midums Couiaud. NumcnnB IUb» 

nntPonîoD. By LouiSA H. Alcott. ii. 
a ContiBuaiion of " WoHt." By Louisa H. 

14. PICCIOLAi or, Tlie Prison Flowa-, By X. B. Saintihk. Huoisniu graphie 

tlliutmîaDS. II, 
■j. ROBERTS HOLIDAYS. II!ii>micd. i>. 

16. THE TWO CHILDREN OF ST. DOMINOa Numeroui lUuiUïUo»*. I». 

17. AUNT lO'S SCRAP BAG. 11. 

16. STOWECMt». H. R)THe PEARL OF OHR'S ISLAND. u. 

14 . THE MINISTER'S WOOING. si. 

m. BETTVS BRIGHT IDEA. ir, 

«I. THE GHOST IN THE MILL. it 

». . CAPTAIN KIDD^S MONEY. 



D. OUR NEIGHBOURS. (Double Vol), M. 

■4. MY WIFE AND I. (Double VoL) m. 

tj. HANS BRINKER;<>r, ThcSUieiSluita. 11. 
a& LOWELL'S MY STUDY WINDOW, ij. 

a HOLMES (O. W.ITHE GUARDIAN AN GEL. 
WARNER (C D.) MV 5UUMER IN A GAKDEN. 

JV0^ûr.*-T]ie Volumu in thil Seriu are also publiahed in a mon expeoUTC fbtm 
' ' or 31. 6i^ cach, accordîns Eo 



Sauer^s {E.) Haudèook of Enropean Commerce. What 

to Buy md Whfre lo B.iy II. ftc. By Geobsb S*t.-En, for maoy ytara CorrHpon- 
ia\<A iac tirai Ysrk llirald. Ciown Bvn, tloih, il. \l«tkctna 



List ofPublicatii 



Schillet^s Lay of the Bell. Transis 

With 42 Illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 4to, xoi 

Schuyler (E.) Turkistan. See Turl 
Schweinfurth {Dr. G.) The Heart i 

Years' 'Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored 
By Dr. Gborc Schwbinpurth. Translated bv 
8vo, upwards of 500 pages each, with 130 Woodcu 
Author, aad a Maps, 43^. Secrâd Edition. 

Artes Afrkanœ. Illustratlc 

of Productions of the Natural Arts of Central Afirica 
Plates. Impérial 4to, boards, a&r. 

Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sane 

Academy. Translated by Robkrt Black, M.A. ' 
Woodcuts. Royal x6mOj doth extra, gilt edges, yx. 
sf . 6^. Sfe alto Rose Library. 
" It deserves to please the new nation of boys to w 



Shooting: lis ApflianceSy Practice 

Jauks Dalzikl Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A., Authoi 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xor. 6</. 

* 'The book is admirable in every way • • • . 
Globe, 

** A very complète treatise . • • • Likely to ts 
shooting.' —2>a<(^ I^nvx. 

Sketches front an Artisfs Portfolt 

Hall. Folio, cloth extra, ^. 3^ . 

N.B.— This volume contams about 60 Facsimiles 
well-known Artist during his travels in various parts o 

" A portfolio which any one might be glad to call tl 

Sketches ofLife and Scenery in Austr 

five Years' Résident z voL, demy 8vo, cloth extra, ] 

Smith (G^.) Assyrian Explorations a 

Gborgb Smith (of the British Muséum). Illustrated 
Woodcut Illustrations of his récent Discoveries. Den 

The Chaldean Account of G 

the Description of the Création, the Fall of Man, the 
the Times of the Patriarchs, and^ Nimrod ; Babylonia 
Gods ; from the Cimeiform Inscriptions. By Georgi 
Oriental Antiçuities, British Muséum, Author of " His 
rian Discoveries," frc., frc. "With many Illustrations 
lliiid Ediûon. 

Smith and Hamiltoiis French Diction 

azf. ; half roan, aax. 

Spain. Illustrated by GUSTAVE D( 

Baron Ch. D'Avillik*. This fine work contains over 
them being Full-page size. AU after Drawings by tf 
4to, elaborately bound in cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges^ | 

Socrates. Metnoirs from Xenophofii 

£. Lkvikn. Flexible cloth, w. 6i/. Bayard Séries. 
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Spooner ( Very Rev. E.) St. OswalJ*s Stmday SchooL 

Small post 8vo, doth, jf. td, 

Stanley j^H, M.) How I Found Livingstone, Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, js, 6d. » 

• " MyKa/u/u," Prince, King^andSlave.h Story 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo, about 130 pp., with numerous grsqphic Illustrations, 
aftcr original Deâgns by the Author. Cloth, 7^ . td, 

■ Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two Britîsh 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and lUtistrations, 16s. Second Edition. 

Stûljs (Madame) The Hanse on Wheels. Small po^t 8vo, 

ar. ta, See also Rose Library. 

Story without an 'End. From the German of Carove, 

by the late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to. with 15 exquisite Drawings by 
£. V. B., printed in Cofour* in facsimile of the Original Water Colours, and nume- 
rous other Illustrations. New Edition, 7X. td» 

Square, with Illustrations by Harvey, 2s. 6d. 

Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Dred. i2mo,in boards, \s. 

' Geography^ with. 60 Illustrations, square cloth. 

Ministères Wooing. Ji*. ; Copyright Séries, 



zx. 6</. ; cloth, 3f . 

Old Town Folk. 6s, ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Sîories. Cloth extra, 3 j. (>d. 

— — My Wife and I ; or, Harry Henderson's His- 

tory. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. 

We and Our Neighbours. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, zx. 6<£ and %s. 

Chimn^ Corner. \s.\ cloth, \s. 6d. 

The Pearl of Ort^s Island. Crown 8vo, S j. 

Wofnen in Sacred History. lUustrated with 15 



Chromo-lithographs and about soo pages of Letterpress, forming one of the most 
degant and attractive volumes ever published. Demy 410, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price il, 5r. 

Studies from Nature» Four Plates, with Descriptive 

Letterpress. By Stephbn Thompson. Impérial 4to, 41. 6</. each part Parts r, 
3, j3, 4. (Complète in 6 Parts.) 
'* Aitogether the style of the woik is excellent"— ^rf/ûA youmal of Photography, 

Sullivan {G. C) Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters attd 

on the Eastem Coast of Africa ; a Narrative of Five Years' Expériences in the Stq>- 
pression of the Slave Trade. With Illustrations from Photographs and Sketchies 
taken on the spot by the Author. Demy 8yo, doth extra, z6r. Second Ediôon. 



List of Publicati 



Tauchnitsfs Englisk Editions of Ge 

Vohune» doth flexible, aj. ; or sewed, xs. 6d, The 

ON THE HEIGHTS. By B. Auerbach. 3 
IN THE YEAR '13. By Fritz Rkuter. xy 
FAUST. By Gobthb. x vol. 
L'ARRABIATA. By Paul Hbysb. x vol. 
THE PRINCESS, AND OTHER TALES. 
LESSINC'S NATHAN THE WISE, AND 1 
HACKLANDER'S BEHIND THE COU] 

HowiTT. a vols. 
THREE TALES. By W. Hauff. 
JOACHIM V. KAMMERN : Diary of a Poor Y 
POEMS BY FERDINAND FREILIGRATH 
GABRIEL. From the German. By Arthur li 
THE DEAD LAKE, AND OTHER TALES. 
THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT. By Gutzj 
FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECl 

a vols. 
THE PRINCESS OF THE MOOR. ByMisi 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. By G. Ebbrs. 
EKKEHARD. By T. V. Schkffbl. a vols. 
BARBAROSSA, ÀND OTHER TALES. By 

man. By L. C. S. 
WILHELM MEISTER'S APPRENTICESHI 
PRINCE BISMARCK. A Biographical Sketch 
DOUBTFUL PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Tauchnitg (B.) German and English 

xs. ; dothy XX. 6d, ; roan, 2S* 



roan, ax. 6d. 



French and English. Pape 



roan, zs,(>éL 



Italian and English. Papei 



Spanish and English. Pape 

roan, ax.&£ 

New Testament. Cloth, 2s, ; 



Tennysofis May Queen. Choicel> 

Designs by the Hon. Mrs. BovLB. Crown 8vo. See 

The Pool of the Family^ and other 

Dangbrfibld. a vols., crown 8vo, axx. 

This Indenture Witnesseth. By Mi 

Author of ** Under Seal of Confession,** ftc 3 vols., c 

Thomson (y.) The Straits of Malac 

China ; or, Ten Years' Travels, Adventures^ and Re» 
SON, F.R.G.S., Author of " Illustrations of China an 
Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photographs and 
extra, vis. 

Thompson [Stephen) Old English Hi 

Sketch-Book. Bv Stbphbn Thompson, Author of " 
fine Permanent Photographs by the Author. Dcmy 4ta 

Thornwell A bbas. z vols., 2is. 
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Timothy TitcamVs Letters to Young People^ Single and 

Married. Cloth, u. {.Set aUo Rose Libiary.) 

Tinnê{y.E.) TheWonderland of tke Antipodes : Sketches 

of Travel in the North Island of NewZeaUnd. lUustntted with numerous Photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo, doth extra, i6f. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament See New Testa- 
ment 

Tissandier {Gaston) A Histary and Handbook of Photo- 

graphy. Translated from the French of Gaston Tissandibr ; edited by^ J. Thom- 
son, F.R.G.S. Impérial x&no, over 300 pages, and 75 Wood Engraviags and a 
Frontispiece, doth extra, 6f. 

Tolhausen{A,) The Technological Dictionary in the French^ 

English, and German Languages. Containing the Tedmical Terms used in the 
Arts, Mantifactures, and Indiuirial Affairs generally. Revised and Augmented by 
^ M. Louis Tolhausbn, French Consul at Leipzig. 

The First Part, contsdning Frendi-German-English, crown 8Vo, a vols., sewtA, 8f. ; 
z voL, half roan, çf. 

The Second Part, containing Englîsh-German-French, crown 8vo> 3 volt., sewed, 
8f. ; X vol., bound, 9^. 

The Third Part, containing Gennan-English-Frendi, crown Zyo, a vols., aewed 
8«. ; z voL, bound, 9s. 

Trollope {A^ Harry Heathcote of GangoiL A Story of 

Bukh Life in Australia. Illustrations. Small post, doth extra, 5f. 

Trowbridge {A. C.) The Young Surveyor. i vol., small 

post 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, sx. 

Turkistan, Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces 

of Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By Eugbnb Schuylbit, 
Secretary to the American Légation, St. Petersburg. Numerous Illustrations, 
a vols., demy Svo, cloth extra. [Nearfy rtady, 

Tumer (Rev. F. S.) British Opium Policy. Svo, cloth, 6s. 



JULES VERNE'S WORKS. 

SPECIAL KOTICE.-^Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. beg to îflfonn 

the public, in reply to many inquiries with référence to an announcement 
of Cheap Editions of Jules Verne's Works by other house;;, that they 
are the sole Proprietors of the Copyright in ail the Translations of the Works 
by this Author published by themselves, as testified by the following :-* 

To ENGLISH READERS of thb WORKS op M. JULES VERNE. 

" 7>t^ undersigned, exclusive Proprietors and Pubîishers of tfu Works cf 

M. Jules Verne, hereby Certify that Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

are alone authorized to translate into English the following Works of 

this Author^' 

MICHAEL STROGOFF. 

THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND, In 3 vols. aw. 6d. 
THE SURVIVORS OF THE CHANCELLOR. 7*. 6d, 
DR. OX'S EXPERIMENT.* ns.ôd. 

A WINTER AMID THE ICE. &c.» 
AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS.* 7*. &/. 



List àf Puhlicaï 



THE FUR COUNTRY. la». &/. 
MERIDIANA: OR, THE ADVENTURES < 
THREE ENGLISHMEN IN SOUTH AF 
FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON.» it, 6d. 
A FLOATING CITY.* 7*. 6d. 
THE BLOCKADE RUNNERS.* ix. onlv. 
PROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON.*î,^. , 
AROUND THE MOON.» f '" ' 

TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER [ 
MARTIN PAZ, THE INDIAN PATRIOT. i 

and thai ail other Copia of thèse Works 
fnireprinls, 

"(Signed) 

*' Je soussigni certifie que M. Hbtzel, mon i 
ou de refuser la reproduction de mes livres 

•* Signed) 

*»* Besides the more ezpenûve Editions, M 1 
Shilling Illustrated Editions of each of the Booki 1 
Complète Lists of ail the Editions and full particu 
EngUsh publishers. 

N. B. — ^The remaining and forthcomin^ Works l i 
to run, and having been produced at an immense < 
right and Illustrations, will not yet be brought 1 
présent. 

Tht publie musikindfy àe care/td io order I 1 

Vincent (F.) The Land of the W. l 

and Scènes in South-Eastem Asia. With Maps, f i 
extra, iZs. 

WaUer {Rev. C. H) The Nantes o 

and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Wallbr, 1 . 

Warburton {Col. Egerton) Joun \ 

An Account of the Exploring Expédition 'sent oui I 
onder the Command of Colonel Egxkton Warbux i 
Perilous Joumey from^ the centre to Roeboume, \ ! 
tions and a liiap. Edited, with an Introductory C 
the Royal Geographical Society. Demy 8vo, clotl: 

Warner (C 2?.) My Summer in 

zx. ; doth, ax. (Rose Library.) 

' Back'log Studies. Boards^ 

(Low's Copyright Séries.) 

■ Mummies and Moslems. 



Westropp {H. M.) A Manttal of 

Antique Gems. By Hoddbr M. Wbstropp, Authi 
ponion," *' Pre-Historic Phases," &c. Numerous II 
extra, 6r. 

Wheaton {Henry) Eléments oflnter 

Edition. 

Whitall {Alice B.) On the Rock. 1 

Whitall, by Mrs. Pbassall Smith. Small post, 

Whitney {Mrs. A. D. T.) The Gay 

▼0, 3f . 6dl 



Faith Gartney. Small post 



Rose libnuy, u* 
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Whitney {Mrs. A. D. T.) Real Folks. i2mo crown, 3^. 6cl. 

Hitherto. Small post 8vo, 3^. 6^. and 2s. 6d. 

Sights and Insights. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31J. 6d. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaitis Life. Small 

post 8vo, y ^ 

The Otlter Girls. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 



3«. td. 

We Girls. . SmalL post 8vo, 3^. &/. Cheap Edi- 



tion, zx. 6</. and aj. 

Wills^ A Few Hints on Proving^ without Professional 

Assistance. By a Probatb Court Ofpicial. Fourth Edition, revised and con- 
siderably enlax^ed, with Formsof Wills, Residuary Accounts, dcc. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
limp, IX. 

Woolsey {C. jD., LL.D,) Introduction to the Study of In- 

ternational Law ; 'designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical Studies. ^Re- 
printed from the last American Edition, and at a much lower price. Crown 8vo, 
• cloth extra, 8«. dd, 

Worcester's {Dr) New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 

of the English Language. Adapted for Library or Collège Référence, comprising 
40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 410, cloth, 2834 pp., price 3xx. fi£ 
well bound ; ditto, half morocco, a/, ax. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with Webster it is 
diligence in combination with fancifulness — ^with Worcester in combination with good 
sensé and judgment. Worcester's is the soberer and safer book, and may be pro- 
nounced the best exîsting English Lexicon." — Athenaum. 

Words of Wellington^ Maxints and Opinions, Sentences 

and Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered firom-his Despatches, Letters, and 
Speeches (Bayard Séries), ax. ttU 

Xenophofis Anabasis ; or^ Expédition of Cyrus. A 

Literal Translation, diiefly from the Text of Dindorp, by Gsorgb B. Whkblbr. 
Books I. to m. Crown 8vo, boards, or. 



Books I. to VII. Boards, 3 j. 6d. 



Young (Z.) Acts of Gallantry ; gîvîng a détail of eveiy 

Act for which the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society bas been granted duzing 
the last Forty-one Years. Ctown 8vo, cloth, 7;. 6<^ 

Young {J. F.) Five Weeks in Greece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

loc. 6d, 



ïonUron : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 

CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET. 



